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TOWN MEETING TONIGHT 
by Paul Brooks 


As we have seen, the warrant for the 
Concord annual meeting on March 4, 
1754, contained one highly controver- 
sial article that must have overshad- 
owed all the others: an article to 
create the town of Lincoln. After long 
debate it had been "passed over," but 
Chambers Russell achieved the same end 
some six weeks later by direct appeal 
to the General Court. 

* * * 

Following its incorporation in 
April, Lincoln had held a series of 
town meetings during this first year of 
its official existence, most of them 
necessarily concerned with organiza- 
tion. Of course the residents were al- 
ready off to a running start, having 
enjoyed their own precinct for the pre- 
vious eight years. They had) | ther 
meetinghouse and their minister and 
their burying place, and they were used 
to working together under their chosen 
leaders. The Honorable Chambers 
Russell, Esq., was elected Moderator 
and shortly thereafter was chosen to be 
Lincoln's Representative in the General 
Court. The posts of Town Clerk and 
Treasurer were both filled by Mr. 
Ephraim Flint (whose daughter, the 
future Mary Hartwell, would one day 
watch the British Regulars march by her 
door). He was also one of five Select- 
men. Among the first decisions was 
that to keep a school in "three several 
places® “and to. provide a schoolmaster: 
Road repair was also high on the list, 
then at the rate of only one shilling 
and eightpence for an eight-hour day. 
Jurors had to be selected and certain 
other matters respecting the Colony as 
a whole had to be dealt with, such as 


"Town Meeting Tonight," pp. 154-158, 
excerpts, from The View from Lincoln 
Hill by Paul Brooks. Copyright 1976 
by Paul Brooks. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


i 


the excise tax on wines and spirits. 
But Lincoln was from the start, and for 
many years would remain, a simple farm- 
ing community, obligated to work with 


its neighboring towns — as for example 
in maintaining the bridges over the 
Sudbury River — but essentially con- 


cerned with its own fifteen 
miles of earth. 

By today's standards, the warrant 
for the annual Lincoln town meeting 
during the eighteenth and nineteentt 
centuries was blissfully short, gener- 


ally consisting of six to ten articles. 


Square 


Most of these were recurrent items, 


similar to those in all New England 
towns: election of town officers, ap- 
pointment of a committee to examine the 
Treasurer's accounts, upkeep of high- 
ways and bridges, road takings, the 
minister's salary (paid partly in fire- 
wood), repairs on the meetinghouse, ap- 
propriations for schools and support of 
the poor. In most years Lincoln needed 
at least one meeting, in addition to 
those required by law, for transaction 
of local business. This was usually 
held in midsummer or early fall. 

Not all was routine. There were 
bound to be occcasional acts of ob- 
streperousness on the part of Lincoln 
residents sufficiently serious to merit 
disciplinary action. at town meeting. 
Thus the article: "To bring to punish— 
ment those persons, who did of late on 
a public Fast Day, irregularly ring the 
town bell without order, and out of 
season, greatly to the disturbance of 
the peace and order of the Church and 
congregation, in this town." More se- 
rious was the delivery one Sabbath 
morning to Dr. Stearns at the meeting— 
house door of a letter to be read, as 
the custom was,” to sthe congregation, 
the contents of which turned out to be 
“such as to amount to a public in- 


sult ... upon their Reyswand worthy 
Pastor upon the town upon Reli- 
gion and its. divines=duthomee sed 


which conduct they entertain the high- 
est Detestation and  Abhorrence ..." 
and so on for half a page of the town 
records. It must have been quite a 
letter. 


Concerned though they were with 
meighborhood matters, Lincoln town 
meetings, as we have seen in the Revo- 
lutionary years, were ready with strong 
opinions and eloquent words when some 
state or national issue was at stake. 
They took pride in their patriotism and 
their’independence. Witness the reso- 
lution passed on February 14, 1809, 
‘supporting Thomas Jefferson in mainte- 
mance of the embargo that was imposed 
on trade with Great Britain and France, 
in retaliation for impressment of sail- 
ors and depredations on American ship- 
ping. Perhaps because they were farm- 
‘ers rather than merchants, the men of 
Lincoln refused to join in the howl of 
protest against the embargo that had 
arisen along the New England seaboard; 
on the contrary, they strongly opposed 
interference by the state legislature 
and proclaimed themselves convinced of 
the necessity of obeying the law and 
supporting the national government of 
their choice. (Five years earlier they 
had voted almost four to one for Jef- 
ferson.) They deplored the barrage of 
resolutions from New England town meet- 
ings denouncing those who obeyed the 
Embargo Act: "Such Resolutions may 
produce Riots and Insurrections, but in 
our minds (they produce) a determina- 
tion to rally around the Government 
‘chosen by the Majority of the Peo- 
ple... We place so much confidence in 
jour National Government, as to believe 
the Embargo Laws will be repealed as 
‘soon as the honour and interest of our 
Country will permit..." It was a sound 
‘prediction; the Embargo Act, which had 
hurt America rather than its enemies, 
was repealed a month later. 

| In the course of over two centuries 
of Lincoln history, such involvements 
in national affairs are rare, but they 
are significant in suggesting how the 
New England town meeting trained men in 
debate, how it developed a political 
cast of mind and an independence of 
thought that, spreading beyond New Eng- 
land's border, would accompany’ the 
covered wagons to the shores of the 
Pacific. In that sense it was and is a 
school of democracy. fig 
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JIM ARENA: CHIEF OF FIRE AND POLICE 
by Jane Young 


Surrounded by ringing telephones, 
‘the intermittent noise of a police 
radio, general bustle and clatter, Lin- 
‘coln's fire and police chief sits at 
his desk and begins talking about him- 
self. 
| "When I was in high school I thought 
-I'd like to become an air force pilot," 
says Jim Arena. World War II was then 
‘in progress, and he was living in East 
| Walpole, Massachusetts, with his par- 
-ents, five sisters and a brother. In- 
stead of the air force, however, Jim 
joined the marine corps. While sta- 
iwetoned 'in! San Francisco, he _ began 
thinking seriously about going into po- 
“lice work because, as he says, "I like 
people; I think working with people is 
-an interesting and at most times, a re- 
warding experience." 
When he first came out of the serv- 
ice, he worked in a paper mill and went 
to schovl at night. Wanting to find an 
enjoyable steady job, he decided to 
'take the state police examination. He 
was lucky enough to be appointed, and 
| joined the Massachusetts state police 
in August of 1954. 

“After completing the program at the 
police academy, he was assigned to the 
Monson, Massachusetts, police barracks. 
"Once I made the move, I felt police 
work should be my profession," says 
Jim, although the money wasn't very 
good, and he had to spend six nights a 
week away from home in the barracks. 
"TI was enjoying my work." 

After Monson, Jim was stationed next 
to Charlton, then Lynnfield and Fox- 
boro, where he continued to live in po- 
lice barracks. Eventually he was sta- 
tioned at the Attorney General's office 
in Boston, which he liked because it 


allowed him to work a day-to-day sched- 
ule and did not involve the barracks 
Pavarige 

One day at the Attorney General's 
office, having been a state trooper for 
twelve and a half years, he was sitting 
reading the paper with a pair of céurt 
officers. "I happened to see an arti- 
cle about how the Town Meeting of Ed- 
gartown, Martha's Vineyard, had ap- 
proved raising. the police’ chief's 
salary to $10,000 to attract somebody 
to the open position," says Jim. He 
wrote a letter of application without 
being sure where Edgartown was, and 
only after mailing it looked on the map 
to see where the town was. 

He got the job. "I was very fortu- 
nate in that I had suddenly worked my 
way up from being a trooper to being a 
small town police chief," admits Jim. 
Most police chiefs have to work their 
way up through the ranks. 

The permanent population of Edgar- 
town was only 1200 at that time, and 
life there was isolated and somewhat 
boring in wintertime. The Arenas had 
been there three years when the highly 
publicized Chappaquiddick auto accident 
involving Sen. Edward Kennedy occurred, 
and Jim found himself plunged into a 
blaze of intense publicity, as the po- 
lice chief in charge of handling the 
case. 

"T was suddenly faced with a situa- 
tion where there were reporters drop- 
ping in from all over the world. The 
first one sitting outside my office was 
James Reston, who was living in Edgar- 
town. The night the accident happened 
I had a call from Alistair Cooke in 
London, representing the Manchester 
Guardian, looking for information. By 
2:00 in the afternoon I was sitting in 
my office under the glare of TV cam- 
eras, suddenly in a situation where 
everything I said was being written 
down." 

Jim particularly remembers the night 
Edward Kennedy gave a speech on TV, 
following the accident. The Arenas 
sneaked out of their house to watch the 
speech at a neighbor's, in order to 
avoid reporters. While they were gone, 
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Liucolu Geauly Salou 
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Lincoln 


another position, 


'when he 


|While he was 
| again in Lincoln, he was interviewed on 


||people rang their doorbell constantly, 


looking for any new information. They 
had to sneak back into their own home 
to find privacy. 

Being connected with the case has 
brought continuing publicity to Jim. 
working in Vermont and 


television and for newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. In spite of past diffi- 


| culties with authors and publishers, he 
still plans to write a book on what it 


was actually like. 
After six years in Edgartown, 
got what he calls a case of "island- 
itis," and when he saw a police chief's 
job offered in Essex Junction, Vermont, 
he applied for it. 
While in Vermont he 


Jim 


saw an ad for 
that of fire and po- 
lice chief in Lincoln. Liking the town 
came to be interviewed, six 
years ago, and feeling challenged by 
the dual role offered, he took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to return to 


Massachusetts. The Arenas now live in 
Nagog Woods in Acton. 
Jim has definite views on Lincoln 


and police protection. "I think the 
town deserves and needs more protec- 
tion. It is expanding — the north side 
of Route 2 is growing.'"' At present, 


with an eleven-man police force, there 
are only two patrol officers on duty 
during each eight-hour shift; if the 


ambulance is needed, one of the offi- 
cers has to go to the hospital with the 


case, leaving only one policeman on 
patrol duty. There are men back at the 
station. 

The police department feels’ the 


pinch of money; expenses were cut back 
as much as possible with Proposition 
2%, and the force didn't lose anybody, 
but they also didn't add _ anybody. 
There is little money for updated elec-— 
tronic equipment, such as new radios or 
computers. 

The North Lincoln fire station was 
closed down because of a lack of funds, 
yet a survey conducted by an outside 
organization has indicated that by next 
year something should be built in that 
area. "The town is spread out and get- 


ting bigger — it's 
fire equipment to where it's needed 
fast enough,'' says Jim seriously. As 
our town is growing, Jim feels that ex- 
pansion of fire department personnel 
and the purchase of new equipment is as 
important as the needs of the police 
department. 

Asked about specific problems in 
Lincoln that the police have to deal 
with, Jim says that Lincoln doesn't 
have a major juvenile problem. While 
there are occasional domestic problems, 
and many accidents on Route 2, the po- 
lice's biggest headache is housebreaks. 
Although, as Jim mentions humorously, 
"The past year has been a good one; 
housebreaks are down almost fifty per- 
cent. I “Shoulds® teld, youiti's due to 
our magnificent patrol. Whether or not 
the thieves have just gone on to other 
trades, I don"t know!'"" Barbara Levan, 
Lincoln's woman police officer, is also 
the force's crime prevention officer. 
She is available to anyone who feels 
uneasy and wishes a security check done 
on his house, Jim feels that precau- 
tions such as leaving lights on timers, 
letting neighbors know when you're go- 
ing to be away, not letting newspapers 
accumulate, and locking doors all help. 
"The majority of breaks occur through 
doors," he says. Windows close to 
doors, or part of them, are often bro- 
ken. "Sliding glass doors are easier 
to get open than you might think." 

The police get about ten calls a 
week concerning suspicious vehicles in 
neighborhoods. Jim encourages this, 
but points out that getting the license 
number is extremely important, and 
something that many people neglect to 
do. "I remember a couple of years ago 
someone called about a suspicious car, 
and gave us the number. By the time 
the cruiser spotted the car we had a 
report back that it was stolen, so the 
policeman in the cruiser knew he was 
approaching a stolen car, which is very 
different from approaching a traveling 


qi tcihitCe CO uw eet 


salesman." Neighborhood watches are 
also helpful. ''We get calls about sus- 
picious vans, cars, and trucks near 


people's homes and we go check." 


Year After Year 
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The Lincoln police also get a number 
of non-police related calls. They 've 
had requests to help put somebody who 
is ill back into bed after “he” has 
fallen out, or to get a dogvan tue car 
to go to the vet, or "Would you please 
go and check my house — I'm on my way 
to the Cape and I think I left my stove 
Ones In a town this size, these are 


things the police are willing to do. 


"{ think people in town appreciate 
everything the troops do, and the men 


feel that. It works both ways," says | 


Jatt. 


One of his priorities is to expand 


community programs, presented in the 
schools and elsewhere, involving fire 
safety and crime prevention. '"Channel 


| 


7, with some help from industries, is 


going to sponsor a big crime prevention 


program; they plan to provide materials 
to towns. That will give us an oppor- 


tunity to distribute them to the com-_ 


munity, possibly through the use of a 
booth or table at the Lincoln Mall." 

Gun control is a controversial issue 
at the moment, and Jim has ideas on the 
subject. "I personally am in favor of 
tightening up on the issuance of per- 
mits. I wish the law required some in- 
dication of proficiency and knowledge 
of safety on the )paregee ne sun 
owner.'' He is particularly in favor of 
controlling handguns, although he 
points out that most of the people who 
commit crimes with handguns aren't li- 
censed anyway. Present laws require 
fingerprinting and being photographed 
plus a record check, before issuance of 
a permit. Ownership of a rifle, which 
many people use to control pesky wild 
animals in their gardens, requires only 
a firearms identification card. 

Jim Arena obviously likes his job in 
Lincoln, as is evident from the relaxed 
way in which he welcomes a visitor, in- 
terrupting occasionally to take a phone 
call or exchange humorous banter with 
another policeman. For recreation he 
has several times joined in the Lincoln 
Players' productions (he claims he's a 
bit of a ham), playing a sheriff or In- 
dian chief. As he says, "I enjoy the 
community and I think they enjoy me." @ 


THE NEW YORK TIMES NEW NATURAL 
FOODS COOKBOOK 

RR aA PS I EN NS I 
| by Carol White 


| Ten years ago, Jean Hewitt's New York 
Times Heritage Cookbook was published. 
It is a wonderful book of American 
regional specialties. Her midwestern 
spareribs, California spinach salad, and 
Maine blueberry gingerbread are good to 
eat; the buffalo meatballs, persimmon 
pudding, and tamale pie are fun to read 
about. 
Hewitt's new book, the New York Times 
New Natural Foods Cookbook (price, 
($16.95, 437 pages, pub. 1982) has just 
‘arrived at the Lincoln Library. This 
‘book is not as much fun to read, just 
as, these days, it is not as much fun to 
‘eat. 

_ Hewitt has a modern goal--that we eat 

more lightly, with less fat, choles- 
‘terol, sugar and salt, and more vege- 
‘tables, fresh fruit, and whole grains. 
Soy flour, bean curd, yogurt, and wheat 
germ appear in recipes throughout the 
‘book. There is a section on sprouts and 
one on babyfood, but no recipes at all 
using meat. Curiously, though, she 
sometimes calls for salt, butter, and 
heavy crean. 
| Many of the recipes take some time 
‘and call for cooking skill. Hewitt 
avoids processed foods, packaged mixes, 
and what some call the flavor of America 
i-— tin cans. 
Not all the ingredients will be found 
in every house--pokeweed stalks, wheat 
berries, soy grits. Like any other good 
book, the New York Times New Natural 
Foods Cookbook can expand horizons and 
send the reader on a search. 

The book will appeal most to vegeta- 
rians and those who cook with many 
grains. Millet-lentil patties are prob- 
ably not to everyone's taste. Among the 
725 recipes, though, there is sure to be 
something for almost every cook. 
Hewitt's whole wheat pizza crust is 
fine, and the pecan rolls are great. 
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CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535 


Open 7 days inciuding 
Thur. & Fri. evenings 
and Sunday afternoons 


Il Cann iaga 


loa Bie hatG vive i neieleter dara 
A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners 53 Prospect t @Sim, 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 0 


6-10%p.m. 
Sunday 6= 2s pM 


For reservations call 894=22934 


BayBank | Middlesex 


Available 24 hours a day 


BayBanks 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall 
299-0428 


A METCO OPPORTUNITY 
RETA EE 
| by Carol White 


One hundred four METCO students at- 
‘tend Lincoln's elementary schools. Ac- 


cording to the town's METCO director, 
‘Maurice B. 
twenty percent 


Wright, 
of: athe 


they represent 
school popula- 


tion, the highest percentage of METCO 
involvement in the state. The largest 
number of METCO students, about 415, 


attend Newton schools. 


Council 
| Zac." 

book, 
opportunity for 
school 
‘other minority children from racially 
‘imbalanced schools in Boston by placing 


Public Relations, 
September 
ment of 220 Boston children 


i 
I 


METCO stands for "The Metropolitan 

for Educational Opportunity, 
According to the Parent Hand- 
its purposes are ''to provide the 
an integrated public 


education for urban black and 


The 
3,200 Boston 
towns. 
Springfield as well, 


them in suburban’ schools ... a new 
learning experience for suburban chil- 
dren ... closer understanding and coop- 
eration between urban and gobi bap par- 
ents and other citizens. 
According to J. Marcus 
METCO's Administrative Assistant 
the program began in 
with the school place- 
in seven 
among them Lincoln. 
program now includes more_ than 
students and thirty-four 
A METCO program exists in 
busing students to 
six of its neighboring towns. The 
Boston program is incorporated as a 
private, non-profit organization; in 
Springfield, it is part of the public 


Mitchell, 


1966 


suburban towns, 


schools. 


According to Mr. Wright, black, His- 
panic, and third-world children from 
Boston are eligible. The program is 
ninety-five percent black. Massachu- 
setts pays local communities for in- 
structional costs and transportation. 
In the 1981-82 school year, the state 
paid $2,732 per Lincoln’ elementary 
school METCO child, he said. 

Does METCO work? Mr. Wright says 
yes, but it's not for all children. 
METCO is the right program for those 
who have supportive parents and who 
"fit the community standards" of aca- 
demics and discipline, he said. Unfor- 


£Or, 


tunately, these factors can't be fully 


judged at first, when a _ kindergarten 
applicant arrives. Mr. Wright tries, 
however, to discourage from the program 


those parents who say they cannot at- 
tend parent meetings. 
He also looks for a balance among 
students he accepts. He chooses 
from large families, some from 
small; some single-parent families, 
some not; some older mothers, some 
younger. He accepts students whose 
siblings are in the program and those 


the 
some 


who live along Lincoln's METCO bus 
route. Only in "extreme situations" is 
a METCO student transferred from one 


school system to another, he said. 

Few of Lincoln's METCO students drop 
out between first and eighth grades. 
Although there is an "automatic track" 


to Lincoln-Sudbury High School, Mr. 
Wright counsels some students out of 
the program after eighth grade. The 


high school size may be too large for 
their needs, or their parents may have 
wanted METCO, but they do not. 

METCO's waiting list is now about 
4,000 students long. Parents apply to 


the office in Roxbury, and sometimes 
enroll a child soon after his birth. 
The program tries to include rather 
than exclude children, Mr. Mitchell 
said. Families may be turned away, 
however, if they live too far from 
METCO's transportation routes. Because 


the program must now operate with level 
funding, it has eliminated some bus 
routes and stops. Local communities 
limit METCO involvement as well. Some 
will accept only elementary students. 
Lincoln's policy, said Mr. Wright, is 
to allow only four METCO students to be 
based in each classroom. 

Parents may request a particular 
suburban town, but are given no guaran- 
tees. There is not great variety among 
suburban programs, said Mr. Wright; the 
most popular towns are those to which 
the bus ride is short. 

Mr. Mitchell believes that suburban 
school systems do differ in policies 
and styles; program personnel try to 
achieve a comfortable match. Brookline 
is particularly popular for older stu- 


dents, who can take public transporta- 
tion, he said. 
The METCO Parent Handbook makes 
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clear the program's minimum conditions. 
Each parent must attend four community 
parent-run meetings at the METCO 
office. Each parent must visit the 
child's school at least four times a 
year. Parents are expected to volun- 
teer at least twelve hours per year at 
METCO and the school. All parents and 
students over age eighteen are expected 
to be registered and active voters. 

METCO also imposes rules on its stu- 
dents; sometimes these are stricter 
than those of the guburban_ schools. 
METCO students failing a subject are 
not allowed to participate in sports. 
Those who receive below a C must go to 
supervised study halls and summer 
school, Mr. Wright said. 

Bus rules are strict as well. The 
Parent Handbook notes among prohibited 
acts: playing tapes or radios; moving 
around the bus; loudly talking, swear- 
ing, or being rude; fighting; smoking, 
uSing drugs, consuming beverages. Par- 
ents of misbehaving children may be re- 
quired to ride the bus or arrange pri- 
vate transportation to school. METCO 
forbids its students to drive to 
school. 

The pressures on METCO students can 
be great, Mr. Wright said. They get up 
early, often by 5:30 a.m., and spend 
much time on a bus. There may be re- 
sentment by Boston neighbors, who view 
METCO programs as private school. Par- 
ents count on them to achieve, often 
expecting adjustments that adults could 
not make. “Go out to Lincoln and get 
along with everyone," some parents say. 

The program has, in fact, led to 
black-white friendships, and many of 
these have lasted, Mr. Wright said. He 
credits the hard-working METCO comm- 
nity and host families for their strong 
support. Friendships between Lincoln's 
black students and METCO students, 
though, are not as solid as they could 
be, he said. 

The program benefits suburban chil- 
dren in other ways. One goal is to 
present a multi-cultural aspect to 
learning, including black music, liter- 
ature, and folklore. Some teachers, 
Mr. Wright said, do this all the time 
in their own ways. 

His greatest disappointment is with 
the program's affirmative action goal. 
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In addition to Mr. Wright, the Linco 
elementary schools include a METCO 
cial worker, a METCO reading specia 
ist, one tutor and two classroom aides: 
most of them are black. On their ow 


though, suburban communities have’ : 
“failed miserably" in hiring black} 


staff, he said. “There's not one blac 
classroom teacher on the Lincoln ca 
pus." 
Mr. Wright is angry, too, about th 
myths which continue to exist about th 
“poor METCO child." Some people assu 
that all METCO children don't have 
good breakfast, that no one is nurtur 
ing them, that no one helps them wit 
homework, and that they can't achieve 
he said. METCO students feel that sc 
teachers treat them differently, 
pecting less of them than of whites. — 
Mr. Wright emphasized the fact tha 
METCO includes a wide range of profes=| 
sional families. Just as in Lincoln, 
"smorgasbord" exists, of waried incom 
levels, cultural diversity, single par 
ent and dual parent families, parents} 
who are supportive and those who are} 
not. ) 
The criticism is made that METCO) 
children stay together. He believes | 
that whites would do the same in 
group that was mainly black, and won 
dered why “white people always expe 
black people to integrate." The real 
ity, said Mr. Wright, is that METCC( 
students are a group, and can extrac 
from this a positive value and inne! 
strength. 
Mr. Wright was raised in Easton 
Pennsylvania, one of fifteen blacks 
a high school class of 587. He at 
tended a black college, Allen Unive 
sity in Columbia, South Carolina, an 
studied at Lehigh and Boston Universi 
as well. He is trained as an urba 
planner. In his four and a half years 
as Lincoln's METCO director, Mr. Wrigh 
feels that he has become more sensitiv 
to the needs of METCO parents. ne} 
feel powerless in dealing with the 
school; it is a feeling which no one 
wants. 
“Integration is a slow process, God 
knows," concluded Mr. Wright. “Look at 
how long we've been trying." L 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
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All of us 
need to be 


understood. 


The ability to communicate clearly is vital to the success of any business. In this 
electronic age, the use of video as a communications tool is becoming essential. At 


Merritt Productions, we put our creative use of the medium to work so that you will be 
understood. 


Whether it is a financial sales videotape for an equipment leasing company, a 
highly technical training program for petroleum engineers, or product introduction, 
we consistently show our ability to understand a diversified range of companies. It is 
that understanding that allows us to be able to create a clear, concise finished 
presentation that meets the needs of your audience. 


Each program is custom designed. We will work with you on the development, 
writing, production, and distribution of the finished product. We have access to the 
best support personnel and most advanced production equipment. In addition, we 
offer complete design and production of printed material to compliment your program. 
It is important that brochures and manuals be created with the videotape in mind to 
avoid needless duplication. 


With our knowledge and flexibility we can find the right resources for your needs, 
whether it is a ten minute videotape or a two hour film. Remember, video programs 
can be well planned with the most efficient use of communication skills. It then 
becomes a permanent record with easy access, saving time and money. 


Let our experience and understanding make your next production a pleasure. 


MERRITT PRODUCTIONS 


36 HEALEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 (617) 864-1971 | 


VOICES FROM THE VAULT 
by Lucile McMahon 


The Historical Room at the Lincoln 
miprary is a Fort Knox of information 
about the Town's first two hundred 
fwenty-six years. At its core is "The 
Vault," a room about twelve by twenty 
feet, with controlled temperature and 
humidity for preservation of important 
and irreplaceable records. Though it 
is kept locked, responsible researchers 
may have access by request. 

The First Book of Records, a legal- 
size ledger, begins with the petition 
to the General Court "for erecting a 
new Town within the County of Middle- 
wee which was granted in 1754. 
“Whereas the Inhabitants of the east- 
erly part of Concord, the southwesterly 
part of Lexington and the northerly 
part of Weston..." it intones. This 
petition and other original records, 
handwritten in original script with 
corrections and additions that render 
them almost undecipherable, continue 
through 1806, on various sizes of paper 
fastened into the ledger. Fortunately, 
the same records are transcribed 
Plearly “at a later date in another 
ledger. Inserted in this volume is a 
typewritten index, showing the numbered 
pages dealing with recurring subjects. 
The Second Book, 1807-44, and_ the 
Third, 1844-78, are also handwritten. 
The first printed Town Reports, with 
page size similar to current ones, are 
bound together covering 1879-99. 

Let's take a look backward, at Lin- 
coln as it was two hundred and then one 
hundred years ago, from the perspective 
of our latest Town Report, 1981-82. 

In 1781-82, the scene of action of 
the Revolution had moved elsewhere from 
here where it began. Though Lincoln 
was still deeply involved in supporting 
it, the nitty-gritty of daily life had 
'to go on. As Paul Brooks says in the 
Bi-Centennial Commission-sponsored 


Trial by Fire — Lincoln, Massachusetts 


and the War of Independence, “In Janu- 
Sey or 1781, six months before the 


British surrender at Yorktown, the vot- 
ers of Lincoln chose two committees, 
one to hire men for the army ‘if need 
be' and one to negotiate with the new 
Gospel Minister, Mr. Stearns, in re- 
spect, to his salary." 

Other official business of the year 
included dealing with the heirs of the 
late minister, voting money for horses, 
clothing, and food for the army. The 
sum appropriated for beef (16,246 
pounds sterling) indicates that infla- 
tion was rampant. At another time the 
voters empowered the Selectmen to "pro- 
vide, purchase or build a house or 
houseroom for the poor in this town." 

A sidelight on social customs was 
the vote to reimburse the committee ap- 
pointed "to provide entertainment for 
the counsel to assist in the ordination 
of the new minister." The expenses 
itemized were nine gallons of wine, 
five pounds of rum, twenty pounds of 
loaf sugar, ten. of raisins, ‘thinty— four 
and one-half pounds of '"fowles,' plus 
tea, coffee, chocolate, spices, pipes 
tobacco, and payment for three days of 
service by the three committee members. 

Selectmen at that time were Colonel 
Abijah Pierce, Captain Samuel Farrar, 
and Captain John Hartwell. Brigadier- 
General Eleazer Brooks was Moderator, 
and also served in other capacities, 
including the Committee of Correspon- 
dence. In addition to the offices we 
fill today, there were others: Tih 
ingmen, Deer Officers, Field Drivers, 
and a Sealer of Leather. 

Those early records avoided com- 
ments; they were strictly accounts of 
official actions. In marked constrast 
is the lush Victorian prose which in- 
terlaces the facts and figures of the 
report of 1881-82, especially that of 
the School Committee. There were four 
elementary schools: North, » South, 
East, and Center Primary. In addition 
the Center School housed the high 
school. Of the year at South School, 
the report said: 

"Miss Baker taught the spring term, 
displaying the same watchful care, 
energy and faithfulness which have 
characterized her labors from her first 
entrance as teacher. Near the close of 
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the summer vacation, she resigned her 
Situation as teacher, and we _ were 
obliged to acquiesce in her decision. 
There is no law, authority or custom 
which prevents any teacher, however 
useful, from assuming the duties of 
that position which every young lady is 
permitted to have an honorable ambition 
of attaining unto, and we hope she may 
be as successful in adorning the new 
position as the old." 

They found a new teacher. "She has 
all the trials and difficudties to en- 
counter which young teachers’ usually 
have, and many besides." One was an 
epidemic of whooping cough. OTe ce 
known epidemics there is none so ut- 
terly demoralizing to the usefulness of 
a school. The incessant coughing and 
continual expectoration are trying to 
the nerves of visitors even." 

Or itheeiigheeschnool, ~hewsaid:) = Now 
tHe, Praccestihatera boy. trained, an, .our 
High School, with no means whatever of 
preparation for college than what is 
afforded by it, and with no other ap- 
pliances of learning than is found in 
the home of the average New England 
farmer — performing all the while a 
large amount of manual labor and 
thereby often detained necessarily from 
school —was able to enter Harvard Uni- 
versity without conditions, speaks vol- 
umes in praise of the school and the 
teacher." 

Total expenditures for schools that 
year, including everything from crayons 
and coal to caretakers and teachers' 
salaries (all itemized) was $2,326.22. 
Grammar school teachers (female) were 
paid "from ~$7° “to “SiON a week. High 
school teachers (male) $15 and $16.50. 
The Town's valuation was $363,687 for 
personal estate, $564,344 real estate; 
tax rate $6 per thousand. Its debt 
consisted of $30,000 in Lincoln Water 
Bonds, due December 1, 1884, interest 6 
percent semi-annually. 

We find some of the same family 
names as in the 1781-82 report. The 
Selectmen were Wm. F. Wheeler, Samuel 
Hartwell, and Amos P. Sherman. The 
last-named died during his term at age 
35; a whole page in the report is de- 
voted to his obituary, complete with 
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poem. School Committee members were 
Wheeler, Hartwell, and George Flint. 

Non-routine articles on the Warrant 
include the question of the purchase of 
a new hearse; to see if the Town will 
take measures to have the inhabitants 
vaccinated; and whether to ask the 
Legislature to extend to women who are 
citizens the right to hold Town Offices 
and to vote on Town affairs on the same 
terms as male citizens. Our curiosity 
as to the outcome of the last two is 
not satisfied. Unlike the early and 
current reports, the vote on Warrant 
articles is not recorded here. 

In another context, a reference to 
an act of the Legislature to give women 
to right to vote for School Committee 
members calls forth a two-and-a-half- 
page speculation on the future possi- 
bility of woman suffrage, citing Queen 
Victoria and Catherine the Great as not 
without merit. 

Now to 1981-82. Rather than  fanta- 
size on how Lincolnians of 2081-82 (if 
such there be) will view us, let us try 
to get a view of ourselves as depicted 
in our latest report. 

It appears that Town citizens are 
just as involved as ever, though the 
complexity of today's public affairs 
calls for specialized knowledge. The 
number of Town employees has increased 
over the years, of) courees The more 
dramatic is the number of men and women 
participating on boards, commissions, 
and committees (so many more than form- 
erly!) contributing many hours of time 
and varied expertise. 

Take for example the Solid Waste 
Disposal Committec. In 1981, after the 
committee's many years of study, repre- 
sentation at countless meetings of two 
separate regional groups, presentations 
to Boards and to the public, a contract 
was signed by the Selectmen for Lin- 
coln's participation in a regional re-— 
source recovery plant  beginnage in 
1985. The complexity of this enter- 
prise can only be equaled by the ex- 
pected results: a long-term method of 
disposing of the Town's’ solid waste 
while recovering valuable resources, 
including energy, and minimizing pollu- 
tion of the environment. 


/eitizens about the full impact on the 


Actions of the articles of the 1981 
Town Warrant show that in addition to 
keeping the machinery of government } 
running smoothly — with the burdens im § LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 
posed by Proposition 2% — the voters { 7 
dealt with a wide range of lesser but 
valid concerns: the creation of a Flag {fj 
Pole Study committee and of a Lincoln $ HEATING OILS 
Historic District By-Law; exchange with 
Concord of contiguous conservation j 
land; funding of repair of damage to GASOLINE 
the Town Barn. Appreciation was voted 
to Sumner Smith, whose retirement from 
the Conservation Commission marked the {4 
end of sixty-five years of public serv- H.B KNOWLES INC 
° ®@ c @ 
ice. 

A new concern was addressed in the § 
Warrant for the 1982 Town meeting: to {$ 
jae the evacuation plans entitled Y HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
Relocation Instructions -— Area, Sub- 
urban West" and to authorize the Se- 
lectmen to appoint a committee to in- 
stitute a program to inform Lincoln 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
Boston Risk Area of a nuclear explo- 
sion. 

Minutemen of Lincoln, your’ spirit 
lives on! 
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COMPLETE QUALITY 
s HAIR SERVICES 


FROM PRECISION HAIR CUTS 
TO DESIGN PERMS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Country 


Elair Fashions 


@ Individualized styling for the entire 
family. 
®@ Stock up on all your hair care 
feces. DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 


From the best 2 inch trim to the most DS e {24 WA 


advanced fashion statement. Wwe 
create styles that v.ork for you. FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 
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Le Café 


Cafe E Catering 


HOURS 
MON.-THURS.9-4 
FRI. & SAT.9- 5 


31 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MA 01742 
Sl >3 71-0733 


Catering Menu 


is now available 


LINCOLN ——™ 
AUTOMOTIVE 
INC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT | 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


ah 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


* ok & FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * *& * 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


MICHELIN — 


BRIDGESTONE 


ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117}, LINCOLN.-MASS. 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE 
} 
by Charles P. Kindleberger © 
| 


Lincoln is a wordy town. Sundays 
the aficionados descend on the Three §S 
Pharmacy to xerox the crossword page of 


The New York Times and share the tor- 


The ordinary run of us read Sa- 
Every other week 


ture. 
fire to get the word. 


the smart money tackles the double 
acrostic. And in between times, people 
are deep in Scrabble or Boggle. Words, 


words, words. In virtually any conver- 
sation someone uses "opine,'' "vouch- 
safe," or "eschew." 

My weakness is doubles. Some are 
simple repeats like yo-yo, or boo-boo. 

"Your lips tell me no-no" 

"But there's yes-yes in your eyes." 
as we sang in the ‘twenties or ‘thir- 
ties. Today a no-no is a forbidden ac- 
tion in babytalk. A Mu-mu is Hawaiian 
babytalk among grown women. When you 
have to go-go, say ta-ta. 

Much of the doubling is childish, as 
in Georgie Porgie, Humpty Dumpty, Henny 
Penny (for whom the sky was falling). 
Notice all these rhyme but the initial 
letter changes. Less childish perhaps 
but close to slang are doubles such as 
hotshot, pell-meill, mumbo jumbo. There 
is another class, however, where the 
initial consonants are the same but the 
vowel changes, as in mishmash, flip- 
flop, and the like. A typical change 
is from a short vowel” iikeme. eo ee 
long such as. "a! "ore aes to. wit orf 
viz, ..e., e.g. flimflam, wigwaesg oe 
rap, riffraff, knickknack, diliweasiy, 
shillyshally, wishywashy. 

Many of these are pejorative, and a 
huge class of negative doubles that put 


down, generally on the score of dis- 
order, begins withe 1 helter- 
skelter, higgledy-piggledy, hodgepodge, 
honky-tonk, hugger-mugger, hurly-burly, 
hubbub, and hurdy-gurdy. But not only 
disorder. Some underline phoniness: 
hanky-panky, highty-tighty, hocus- 
pocus, and hinky-dinky, as in Mademoi- 
selle from Armentieres, and "hinky 


dinky parlez voo." 


_ Other downers not starting with "h" 
abound: claptrap, flubdub,  fuddy- 
duddy, mumbo jumbo, nambypamby, rinky- 
dink, whee ler-dealer. Pester de 
Peyster was an inadequate specimen of a 
man in the Herald Tribune comic strip 
o£ the 1920's. A tea hound, he doubt- 
less consumed tons of the gingersnaps 
‘of the period known as Zu-Zus, but was 
lipo late to watch the chorus girls 
dance the cancan. 

| Not all doubles are polite. One 
‘relatively umattractive schoolmate of 
lmesteryear — who has improved enor- 


‘mously in the half century since then — 


‘was given the nicknames ''Flea Flop" and. 


‘Bird Turd." His classmates wondered 
how he explained to his family the 
‘nickname in the yearbook which was 
"Bird." There are others but not for a 
family review. 
I have gone only a small distance 
‘with doubles in foreign languages: 
Bora Bora, Pango Pango in the South 
| aon bonbons and  bric-a-brac’ in 
French, tutti-frutti in Italian, hoi 
|polloi in Greek. Permit me a scholarly 
‘contribution: in a monetary investiga- 
tion in 1967, a French banker named 
Bischofheim described a monetary mixup 
as "tohu-bohu." In} sStockholmy in, a 
school yard I saw a goathouse with a 
“pair of goats named Bim och Bam (och 
“meaning and). Fric and Frac are two 
European performers, but whether clowns 
or ice skaters now escapes me. (The 


Beaiere) tell me they are Frick and 
_Frack and skaters. You learn something 
every day.) 


There are some positive doubles, as 
“well as derisory ones: heyday, wing- 
fine. sirek chick, chug-a-lug, razzma- 
tazz. One or two are onomatopoetic: 
clip clop, ding-dong and ping-pong. 
And still others hard to categorize, 
willy-nilly, tit for tat, and the En- 
glish dessert roly poly, as in Roly 
poly, gammon and spinach. 

Meenare all. this with my fellow 
Pounemen (a) to receive still others; 
Seem(weecause I have kept a list in 
my 1982 diary which is being put away, 
and might as well copy it out here as 
anywhere. 


Now going to | 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 

hair dont. 


(aN 


to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 

Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair, cut, designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 


apelli 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 


Lincoln, Mass. 
TEL: 259-0500 


Qeasies See 
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MAROON OOOO. 
BOOKS WITH A PAST 
Old books bought & sold 
113 COMMONWEALTH AVE. | 
W. CONCORD, MA 01742 


617-371-0180 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


Wedgewood 

Reed &Barton 
Royal Worcester 
Fraser 


save up to 40% 
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China, Glass & Gifts. Since 1860 


9 Walden St., Concord. 
369-3692. 

Also Boston, Portland & 
Marco Polo in Wellesiey. 


Hours, 9-5 Mon.- 
Sat., Thurs. eves Cli! 8. 


EASTER. CARDS - 


EASTER EGGS -TOYS- 
STUFFED ANIMALS: 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD- LINCOLN: MA - 


259-OS4H MON-SAT 9:30 - 5:30 


West Newton’Wavland Sudbun 
Lincoln Sherbort 


GOOD CHICKENS ALSO MAKE 
GOOD NEIGHBORS 


by Suze Craig 


Littleton is the only chicken we've 
actually named. Admittedly, one modish 
brown Araucana we occasionally refer to 
as The Quaker Lady, but as a result of 
Brownie's chequered existence, Little- 
ton we firmly dubbed. 

But to begin at the beginning. When 
we moved to Lincoln some seven years 
ago we were pleased to learn the neigh- 
bors across the road kept hens. And 
downright delighted when the elder 
daughter, then eight, offered to sell 
us a dozen eggs weekly. Her sister, 
three years younger, later took on the 
business. 

And what eggs they were — warmly 
brown, hard, needing a firm thwack on 
the frypan edge to crack them. The 
whites always clumped up around the 
deep orange yolks, indicating utter 
freshness. We admired the Concord 
Cross hens, strawberry blondes execut- 
ing a two-step foot wipe, up and then 
down, all around the edges of the care- 
fully fenced garden. 

They never bore any names either. 
But we were formally, carefully, intro- 
duced to Brownie, a demure, little 
brown Banty, who knew what she wanted 


and when she wanted it. The crumbs 
from breakfast, every day, even Monday, 
and most certainly not to roost with 
the plebian egg factories inside their 
hen house. Brownie preferred lofty 
tree Scrotchess sandemliberty..) and. etre— 
quently we saw her. strolling about 
their big evergreen or pecking in a 
dilatory way in their perennial bed. 
Such liberty also had its inconveni- 
ences; the least sign of a hawk over- 
head would send her scurrying under the 
crazy tangle of raspberry bushes. 

She made spring interesting. The 
call would go out, "Brownie's’ gone 
broody!" and for weeks thereafter she 
would be the subject of daily conversa- 
tions, even concerned telephone calls. 
Either we would inquire or else be told 
of her disposition every day. 

For her broodiness always engendered 
one, sometimes more, trips to the not- 
so-local hatchery.  Brownie's own eggs 
would never hatch. The hen house was 
inhabited only by hens and thus all the 
eggs any of them produced would be 
sterile. Accordingly, an annual trip 
to the hatchery was made, and twelve 
reputedly fertile, and certainly enor- 
mous, Leghorn eggs were slyly substi- 
tuted for Brownie's clutch of pigeon- 
Sstzed  etrorrs., If she grumped at the 
exchange we never heard her do so, but 
she strained mightily, trying to fluff 
out her small body to cover the big 
white ringers. 

Last spring she went broody again; 
the eggs were found in an old wooden 
box in the stable. A hatchery run was 
made but something happened to _ that 
dozen. The next news bulletin informed 
us that she had continued broody, but 
this time had chosen a high narrow 
shelf near the ceiling of the stable. 
The tip of a wooden ladder, carefully 
placed against the shelf, provided her 
with a rung of support so she would not 
accidentally roll the second batch of 
fertile eggs off the shelf. 

To no avail. And still she contin- 
ued broody, to everyone's consterna- 
tion. She was eight years old and ob- 
viously her longevity was exceeded only 
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by her supreme determination. 

The third batch made it, much to the 
relief of all and =*most_ probably 
Brownie, who by then had gone through a 
downright elephantine period of gesta- 
tion. 

The results were particularly grati- 
fying. In all the glory of her mother- 
hood she provided constant entertain- 
ment. We heard how she chased Moppet, 
the amiable black and white cat, around 
the corner of the house, a handful of 
ferocious noisy feathers in indignant 
pursuit of an animal twice her size. 
We often saw her stalking majestically 
about her back yard, followed by a 
string of animated little yellow cotton 
puffs. As the chicks grew, the bucolic 
scene became a trifle incongruous. 
They shot up tall and white and gawky. 
Up and down the small back hill they 
careened behind their petite brown 
mama. After a while she seemed to be- 
come resigned to her inability to bod- 
ily shelter the mawkish troupe. As- 
sorted heads, tails, and other body 
portions bulged out from under her tan 
under feathers. 

Ald) “of -Us") LOOk. forward. tor this 
spring with more than the usual eager- 
ness. 

Last year we acquired twenty-five 
chicks of assorted colors, sizes, and 
sexes. Among them were five Laken- 
velders, three ladies and two gents. 
Predominantly black and white, they are 
a small Dutch variety. The catalog 
claims the word Lakenvelder means "a 
shadow on a sheet." The appellation is 
apt, for the male struts the classic 
weathervane rooster shape, the long 
graceful tailfeathers sweeping up and 
back in a blue-black arc. The snowy 
white body shows off the quick black 
head, the scarlet comb and wattles. 

Last September we learned the cur- 
rent batch of Concord Crosses, because 
of age and weather, were petering down 
to only a few eggs a week. By that 
time we ourselves were down to thirteen 
hens and three raucous roosters, a Sil- 
ver Laced Wyandotte, and the two Laken- 
velders. 
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One autumnal day, our neighbor's 
chuckles and pointed inquiries about 
decibel levels inspired us. 

As a consequence, on Christmas Eve 
Russ and Ole, clothed in black, tiptoed 
out to our chicken house and popped the 
larger and more swashbuckling Laken- 
velder into an Agway feed bag. Down 
the lane they stole, silent as foxes, 
to enter the hen house across the road, 
where they deposited the sleepy bird. 
But before they gleefully trotted back 
up the hill they affixed to the door a 
sign: "Merry Christmas! My name is 
Littleton and I'm here to save you 
Sas. 

The hatchery, of course, is on the 
outskirts of Littleton. 

We knew our fellow had done all we 
hoped he would. The moment the phone 
rang on Christmas morning Ole, grin- 
ning, picked up the receiver. 

"COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO!" shrieked two 
high-pitched voices. 

But the Concord Crosses were deemed 
too elderly for any kind of rejuvena- 
tion. Thus Littleton and Brownie now 
roost together in the empty hen house 
more for warmth than for any romantic 
reason, we suspect. 

And even his new owners admit, with 
broad grins, that Littleton has added 
much to the neighborhood. Should you 
drive down Conant Road on a sunny morn- 
ing, you may hear him challenging his 
former pals up the hill, who answer 
back in kind. (His new trustees have 
thrown away their alarm clocks, they 
say, but tactfully neglect to say in 
which direction. ) 

And should you look carefully to the 
east, you might catch a glimpse of 
splashy blue-black tailfeathers and 
white body against the weathered gray 
shingles of the hen _ house. He'll 
stretch up his neck, the jester's col- 
lar of thin black points glossy against ~ 
his dazzling body, his head thrown 
back, yellow beak open proclaiming to 
the sky. He's smashing and he knows 
it. 
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OLD TOWN HALL LINCOLN CENTER 


THE THE BIT BRACE | 
Antiques : 


Furniture & 
Decorator Items 


ADULT CLASSES 


WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesday Mornings 

September = May 


i Tues. thru Sat. 11:00-4:30 : 


4 LINCOLN ROAD 
Gq LINCOLN, MASS. 


Elizabeth Coover 862-586 
Tuesday mornings 259-9876 
Address: P, 0, Box 205. 
Lincoln Center 01773 = 0800 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 
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“if it aint broke, don't fix if” 


BUT if it IS broken, or needs maintenance, 
call 


JEFFREY M. MUDGE 
for 
all aspects of professional home care, 
inside or out. 


28 years experience 259-8527 
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LINCOLN 


WANTED 


Creative person with imagi- 
nation and ambition to turn 
this beautifully sited older 
contemporary into the won- 
derful home that it should be. 


Two usable acres - private 
swimming pond - house with 
flexible floor plan - three 
full baths - solar hot water 
heater. Asking low $200,000. 
Also rental possibilities, 


LINCOLN - 259-8644 
Acton @ Nagog Woods ®@ Pepperell @ 
Wayland @ Lexington @ Chelmsford @ 
REALTORS Reading ® Melrose @ Newton 


Kassner Division 


Gan? 


“where the unusual is everyday” 


Celebrate Spring! 


10% off on all cut flowers 
cash & carry only 
March 7 thru March 21. 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 259-0538 


Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA 
tele Flora 


CARROLL HIGH SCHOOL 
MOVES TO SUDBURY 


by Joan Perera 


In June 1982 a new tenant moved into 
the East Hall of the Lincoln-Sudbury 
Regional High School, the Carroll High 
School. It has been in existence for 
four years and was previously located 
on the Carroll School campus in Lin- 
coln. According to principal Don 
Robinson-Boonstra, the arrangement is 
just. great." He has “only positive 
things to say about Brad Sargent and 
Mie .L-S staff." "Everyone has been 
wonderful to us from the cafeteria per- 
sonnel to the maintenance department, 
to the administration, and faculty," he 
states. 

The Carroll High School, which is 
dedicated to the education of adoles- 
cents with a specific language disabil- 
ity, presently has thirty students be- 

‘tween the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one. A staff of eight serves the needs 
of these dyslexic young people. All 
staff members are closely involved with 
the students; and even Mr. Robinson- 
Boonstra, in addition to his duties, 
teaches science. There is a full-time 
Dean of Students who is career and 
guidance counselor to each student in 
the school. 

Who are the thirty students at the 
Carroll High School? According to Mr. 
Robinson-Boonstra, "most of our stu- 
dents are of above-average intelli- 
gence, and they're motivated. They 
have learning disorders in the visual, 
auditory and/or speech area." None of 
the students is mentally retarded or 
physically handicapped. LSiteero tour 
‘students would have been leaders in 
‘their communities two hundred or even 


‘twenty years ago," states Mr. Robin- 
‘son-Boonstra, "but we _ live ceay eects 
‘increasingly verbal world... Our pro- 


gram is designed to help kids cope in 
‘our highly verbal-written society which 
depends so much on reading and writ- 
ing." Language remediation is of prime 
‘importance in the Carroll High School 
curriculum. The program places great 
‘emphasis on Language Arts requiring two 


‘periods daily using the highly struc- 


tured Orton-Gillingham method. Al- 
though each student must attend the 
Carroll High School for at least twe 
years, many students come to the school 
for four years. Promotion and gradua- 
tion are based on achieving a skill 
level and not based on the traditfonal 
class rating of freshman to senior. 

One of the stated "Goals for the 
High School Student," drawn up by the 
Carroll High School Planning Committee, 
is the desire that each "student will 
increase his self-confidence so that he 
may survive the struggles outside the 
Carroll School." This concern for the 
student's entry into the outside world 
is evident in much of the school's fa- 
cilities and programs. The school has 
five micro-computers which familiarize 
the students with the technology of to- 
day and tomorrow. This list of gradua- 
tion requirements from the Carroll High 
School reads much like a similar list 
from a more traditional high school: 4 
years of Language Arts (English), 4 
years of Math, 2 years of Science, 2 
years of Social Studies, 1 additional 
year of Science or Social Studies, 4 
years of gym, 1 year of Career Explora- 
tion, 1 semester of Career Decision 
Making, and 2 years of Art and Wood- 
working. 

In,  tatkine: F wath. Mr. Robinson- 
Boonstra and in reading through the 
literature of the school, one again 
realizes the commitment the Carroll 
High School makes to helping its stu- 
dents plan for their future. Counsel- 
ing begins in a Student. satis banyea kn 
and all students are required to take a 
year long course in Career Exploration. 
Under the auspices of this course, 
which meets bi-weekly, a student visits 
various job sites. These visits are 
preceded and followed by class meetings 
‘n which students organize material and 
discucs atheirevisitss, | lngaddstion wall 
students must take a semester of Career 
Decision Making which aims at helping 
students clarify their goals and val- 
ues. The final phase of the Career 
Education curriculum is a work-study 
program which takes plate win -salistus 
dent's last year. And what does the 
Carroll High School student do upon 
graduation? Some go on to higher edu- 


ae | 


cation, and others go directly into a 
trade or business. 

Another stated goal of the school is 
that the student will improve organiza- 
tional skills in his personal life. To 
this end, classes are small. The staff 
works in small groups of no more than 
eight. The school day begins at 8:45 
and @:basts auntie 45. it 1s* divided 
into six periods with a morning break 
and a lunch period. Students eat to- 
gether. Lunches are made up in the L-S 
cafeteria. Each student takes five or 
six courses; a free period must be 
spent in study hall. "We find that our 
students do best in a structured envi- 
ronment," comments Mr. Robinson- 
Boonstra. "We don't give them a lot of 
free time because frequently dyslexics 
don't do well with too much unorganized 
time." There is an expectation that 
the students will do approximately two 
hours of homework per night. 

What is the arrangement between the 
Garroll High “School “and *the> "Erncoin— 
Sudbury Regional School District? The 
Carroll School leases the East Hall of 
the Regional High School for $30,000 
per year. The rent is calculated on a 
per square footage basis, and it in- 
cludes maintenance, the use of the Li- 
brary, the use of gym space (Carroll 
provides its own gym teacher), and the 


use of the cafeteria facilities. Car- 
roll High School students can take shop 
courses if there are openings. The 


lease runs for a one-year period with 
the option to renew the lease for two 
more years. This agreement will be 
subject to renegotiation by the summer 
Oto). 

Two-thirds of the students at the 
Carroll High School come under the 
Chapter 766 designation. fThe state re- 
imburses the Carroll High School $7,291 
for each of these students. The tui- 
tion charged to private students is 
$8,000. Despite the high cost of a 
Carroll High School education, tuition 
does not cover costs; and like other 
private schools, the Carroll School 
must resort to fund-raising. 

Asked about plans for the future, 
Principal Robinson-Boonstra hopes. by 
1988-89 to see the school population 
grow to 75 or 100 students. He is not 
sure of the optimum size but feels that 
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a larger student body would enable the 
school to offer more courses and it 
would broaden the social interchange 
within the school. Regarding the rela- ~ 
tionship between the two high schools, 
Mr. Robinson-Boonstra would like to en- 
courage contact between the Lincoln- 
Sudbury faculty and the Carroll staff. 
"The Lincoln-Sudbury teachers are ex- 
tremely able, and our staff could bene- 
fit from a professional interchange." 
What kinds of response do outsiders 
have to the Carroll High School? One 
Lincoln-Sudbury administrative official 
spoke favorably, "There are absolutely 
no negative vibes around here. Los 
working well." An L-S junior, when 
asked about the presence of the Carroll 
High School, commented, "Oh yes, we 
know they're there — but we don't know 
they're there because if the Carroll 
students are ever in the hallways, they 
blend right in with the L-S kids." And 
to a visitor, the bright and cheery 
hallway and classrooms convey a warmth 
and caring. A visitor leaves’ the 
school excited by the enthusiasm and 
commitment of those involved in the 
Carroll High School. Fi 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
THE LINCOLN 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For a free listing 

Call Mary Ann 


259-8270 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 
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AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 
tices 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


RIDING A BIKE DOESN'T 
| Countr y Squire | | HAVE TO BE DIFFICULT. 


BUYING ONE SHOULDN’T 
Luncheonette } iz oY 


The first thing § 
people notice §& 
about our ee 
is its low-key 


atmosphere. We 
never pressure a cus- 
Breakfast and Lunch a borer ints buying a bike 
that isn’t right for him/her. 

Instead, we put our energies 4 
into customizing our equip- 
ment to meet your needs, 
whether you’re a 5ft. woman § 
or a 7ft. man. We equip our 
ROAD SERVICE ‘ bikes with gearing systems 
TOWING that take the pain out of riding 
; up hills. And, we won't try to 

confuse you with fancy 

terminology. 


| LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS | 
| (at the Mobil station) | 
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| Stop by for a visit. 
Campagnolo is spoken here... but, so is Sialgneforwara 
English. 
LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 
Lincoln Road/Lincoln, MA 
(617) 259-9204 


“DOHERTY'S GARAGE" 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 Gp 289-6048 


Q 
JOE COTON! Ras: WAVLAND 358.4463 


| . JOEY’S AUTO REPAIR 
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Lee Weaver 
259-0749 


Lincoln Massachusetts 
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HOW DOES IT GO, BILL HINCHEY? 
CRS RG ROLES EL RE SE 
by Beverly Eckhardt 

It has been a little over two months 
since the new Executive Secretary, Bill 
Hinchey, was greeted by the town at a 
reception at Pierce House. I stopped 
in at his office at Center School re- 
cently to find out if three major snow- 
storms had had a seasoning effect. I 
was pleased to learn that all was sun- 
shine at the new Town Hall. 

My opening query was about where he 
was living these days. He responded 
quickly with a grin, "Right here, all 
the time." He must have noticed a look 
of alarm, and he added, "Just kidding!" 
He went on to explain that he and his 
wife, Diana, and their children, Rachel 
and Benjamin, are comfortably settled 
in a home they rent near the Regional 
High School. Bill says his hours are 
pretty normal, and the commute isn't 
stressful, although his heart's desire 
is to find suitable housing in Lincoln. 

Bill came to Lincoln from Uxbridge, 
where he served for three years as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Board of 
Selectmen. Uxbridge is a town of 8,500 
residents located southwest of Milford. 
It was a thriving mill town at the turn 
of the century, the home of Stanley 
Woolen Mills. Like a number of other 
New England mill towns, it has lately 
been faced with declining employment 
possibilities leading to serious finan- 
cial problems for the town government. 
Although Bill was getting along well, 
he acted quickly when he saw an an- 
nouncement in the Globe of an opening 
here. Lincoln's reputation is high 
among regional administrators, and the 
post of Executive Secretary is consid- 
ered a plum. Bill had met Larry Paxton 
through regional meetings. lLarry gra- 
ciously recommended the position to him 
in response to a telephone call. 

To start our interview with good 
news first, I asked Bill what he was 
finding most enjoyable about his work. 


Almost before the question was fin- 
ished, he answered, "The people — there 
is a sincere warmth in this town." He 


added that besides the people, it is 
the nature of the work in municipal 
government that pleases him. He likes 
the unpredictable nature and diversity 
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of the problems that come to his atten- 
tion, and he enjoys the freedom that he 
has in establishing priorities for 
dealing with them. He feels that the 
job carries an enormous responsibility 
since a large work force must be coor- 


dinated over a wide geographic area. 
He continues to be impressed by the 
beauty of Lincoln - its lovely, tree 


lined streets and open spaces. He's 
impressed by how well the town is gov- 
erned, including the competence and 
dedication of the staff, and the re- 
markable amount of volunteer support. 

"And what are you finding diffi- 
cult a asked. Bill answered that 
his biggest problem was getting thor- 
oughly familiar with the geography of 
the town. He had started out on a sys- 
tematic plan to get acquainted with 
where things are, but was soon hit by 
the new budget and by the snow. He's 
hoping that things will ease up after 
Town Meeting so he can continue his ex- 
plorations. Then when someone calls in 
with a complaint about a pothole on Old 
County Road, he'll be able instantly to 
visualize the location. 

We continued on to discuss future 
challenges. Without question, Bill 
feels that limits to town income stem- 
ming from Proposition 2% are of most 
concern. Right now, there are no nota- 
ble problems, but more severe con- 
straints are bound to come as salaries 
and benefits continue to rise. Some 
towns have responded by eliminating 
maintenance on community property. In 
the long run that can lead to even 
greater expenditures. At present, bud- 
get constraints have had a modest ef- 
fect on the operation of various de- 
partments. As an example, the rubbly 
state of most of Lincoln's roads after 
the February snowstorms was attributa- 
ble in part to the lighter equipment 
handling the snow load. Heavier plows 
do a better job, but they cost more. 
"How do we resolve this?" I asked. 
Bill answered that if the town wants 
improved services, it must raise more 
money, and that can be done by some 
form of override of the 2% restriction 
at Town Meeting. He was pleased that 
the League of Women Voters was address- 
ing the issue at an open meeting that 
very evening. 


Bill said that he was sure he would 
‘remain happy in Lincoln as long as se- 
lectmen such as Henry Morgan asked hin, 
“Are you having a good time?" and not, 
"Are you working hard and keeping up?" 
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‘THE WHEELER HOUSE 
| by Paul Marsh 
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Actually, the Wheeler House on Bed- 
Bord Road (on the right side of its 
downward slope beyond the Town House as 
you go toward Route 2) is not on Bed- 
ford Road; the site of the structure is 
Older than the road. Bedford Road was 
Haid out as a public way in 1747, at 
the time that Lincoln became the first 
precinct of the Town of Concord, with 
its own Meeting House on the hill about 
where the Stone Church now. stands. 


Some time before then, a Wheeler, prob- 
ably Thomas, had started a house on the 
edge of Wheeler's Upland, facing onto 
the way to the Flint's. 

As substantial families in the con- 
gregation formed to settle in the new 


Town of Concord, the Flints and the 
Wheelers were allotted, respectively, 
seven and five scattered sections of 


land some of which lay in the eastern 
end of the Town, which then ran approx- 


imately to Lexington Road. In time, 
Flints ssbuilts  oneathes sedee of — their 
"great meadow'' where their old house 
now stands and the Wheelers, on the 
edge of their "upland" above it. Both 
developments were accessible to’ the 


family holdings in Concord center by a 
public way which went, in part, where 
Brooks Road is now and thence over the 
route of the present, unfinished bike- 
path connecting Route 2 and Bedford 
Road at its lowest point. (Route 2 is 
laid son) a, curnpikem | a1dgiou tt) 11s! O03 «) 
The Way crossed the low point on a 
"causy'' (causeway) and went up the gen- 
tle slope which is now the entrance of 
Wheeler Road, thence between the won- 
derful stone walls which pass in front 
of the Ellis’ house and on to the head 
of the driveway serving the Scripture 
house (1843, now Nunes) and the Wheeler 
house (now Marsh). The original road- 
bed goes under that driveway for fifty 
feet or so and curves off down the hill 
toward the east where the stone walls 
resume, becoming a trail leading down 
to Lexington Road within a _ hundred 
yards of the Flint's. This way was the 
shortest, easiest route connecting 
these families in Lincoln with their 
senior members in _ Concord. Tne the 
long, drawn-out process of separating 


Lincoln from Concord, Flints and 
Wheelers were outspoken, but ultimately 
unsuccessful, advocates of maintaining 
its status as a public way. 

Of the early Wheeler development, 
Scraps remain. There are massive, 
mostly intact stone foundations of two 
old barns, the cellar holes of a couple 
of smaller buildings (one probably a 
cider mill, and two covered _ well- 
heads). (The Wheelers were keen and 
successful orchardists, marketing 
fruit, cider, and vinegar.) The back 
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portion of the Scripture house, built 
by the Wheelers, is clearly older than 
the 1840's main-house addition to it. 
What is left of the early Wheeler house 
is its cellar with great walls of huge 
stones, some segments of outside wall 
covered with clapboards with beveled 
ends and nailed with big-headed, hand- 
forged nails, and the massive central 
chimney — the glory ofsthe place. Wilts 
basic architecture is, like (that, of the 
lamentably visible one which marks the 
site of Hartwell Farm. Like» yet chavs 
one has six fireplaces, the kitchen one 
measuring 3) 0 (2 efeetmaeby. soem ly) 2a leet 
Its foundation is a pair of brick piers 
laid on stone and topped by eight great 
segments of oak averaging some 15 
inches in diameter. The brick piers 
have 5 sets of niches built into either 
interior side for the storage of food- 
Scue ty. The kitchen fireplace has a 
beehive bake oven in the back wall, 3 
feet deep, 32 inches wide, and 2 feet 
high. The cooking fireplace in the new 
kitchen (ca. 1835) has its bake oven 
well to the side of the fireplace, 
heated by its own firebox. 

As so commonly happened with these 
early families, a descendent (Abel?) 
integrated the great chimney and some 
of the small structure which had sur- 
rounded it into what was known as a 
"mansion house." In the Wheeler's 
case, this metamorphosis probably took 
place some time around 1800, when a 
typical Federal style house was built 
around the Colonial central chimney. 
The Federal style dwelling enters on a 
vestibule the back of which is the 
blank face of the central chimney with 
stairs going up to the second floor. 
To lef&) and. right sof mthe as tairserare 
mirror-image rooms, each with a fire- 
place, with two rooms behind, one being 
the kitchen, extra large to encompass 
the huge cooking fireplace and its bake 


oven. On the second floor are the typ- 
ical two chambers and two behind. When 
indoor plumbing came along, the 


Wheelers put their bathroom at the wall 
of the chimney between the two back 
bedrooms; the house now has a fireplace 
in the bathroom. 

Increases in assessment in the 
1830's suggest that later Wheelers were 
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busy adding portions of the ell to 
their "mansion house." One of these 
additions included a second chimney 
built on a crib of tree trunks filled 
with rocks, providing flues for am 
early model of Franklin stove and a 
modern kitchen fireplace with its bake 
oven safely on the side. The greatg 
original kitchen fireplace was parti- 
ally bricked in, probably at that time, 
to make it smaller and shallower, use- 
ful for heating. Finally, in 1965, new 
owners converted the big woodshed at 
the end of the last ell into a studio, 
replacing its old double doors with a 
bow window of small glass panes. 

This wonderful old house had a pub- 
lic use during its occupancy by William 
F. Wheeler in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Wheeler was a town 
father and used the front room nearest 
the present driveway as his town of- 
fice. (There is a door into the house 
on that side.) In that™ roomy" *he 72 
Said to have sworn into the Union Army 
those young men of Lincoln who were 
drafted to serve and collected bounties 
from those who preferred to buy their 
way out of the draft. Under William 
Wheeler, the house may also have served 
as the Town's official package store. 
In response to the temperance movement 
of the 1850's and '60's, the Common- 
wealth required each town to appoint a 
bonded liquor agent who, at local op- 
tion, was to buy strong drink at whole- 
sale from the state and sell it at re- 
tail .to all local residents’ except 
known drunks and their families. 
Wheeler, a selectman, was appointed to 
that post by his two colleagues; his 
commission for 1866 is in the Town Ar- 
chives. Alas, Town records for that 
period are not at hand so we don't know 
whether Lincoln was wet or dry back 
then. 

Unfortunately, documentary evidence 
for the rich history of this house and 
its makers is hard to come by. In 
about 1960, the family and Town records 
with which the house was crammed were 
thrown out and dispersed by the last of 
the family to have grown up in it. So 
the house stands, itself, as silent 
testimony to its 200 years of develop- 
ment. G) 


OUR SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
by George Hibben 


Theeei950 s boast a fine record of 
advanced planning and creative thought 
by Lincoln townspeople. Well-known are 
the imaginative zoning by-laws, land 
conservation acquisition planning, 
formation of the lLincoln-Sudbury Re- 
gional High School, and even bike 
paths. In 1956 the Lincoln Permanent 
Scholarship Fund was established. 
| Miss Fanny S. Campbell donated the 
‘sum of one thousand dollars to the Lin- 
coln School Association with the ex- 
press desire that it be used for the 
establishment of a permanent’ scholar- 
ship fund. By a vote of the inhabi- 
tants, the Town of Lincoln was declared 
Trustee under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. A Scholarship 
Fund Committee of three was appointed, 
one each by the Town Moderator, the 
Chairman of the Lincoln School Commit- 
tee and the senior member from Lincoln 
of the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional School 
Committee. 

Since 1957 the Lincoln Scholarship 
Fund has enabled over one hundred de- 
serving Lincoln children to continue 
formal education beyond high school. 
The endowment has grown by _ periodic 
contributions of funds and securities 
by Lincoln townspeople. Annual appeal 
contributions, Fourth of July parking 
fees, and generous contributions by 
working and charitable trusts, along 
with endowment income, provide’ the 
funds which are granted for aid. 

One common misconception is_ that 
Lincoln students do not need financial 
aid; Lincoln families are financially 
able to cover college costs. The costs 
of higher education have far outdis- 
tanced the rise in family incomes over 
the past ten years. In Jadditton, the 
sources of financial aid which grew and 
multiplied for many years have been 
curtailed recently. The gap between 
family resources and education costs 
has grown. In addition, single-parent 
homes, unemployed parents and medical 
problems present financial obstacles to 
higher education plans. 

This is a busy time of year for the 


Committee. The annual appeal letter 
will be mailed shortly to Lincoln resi- 
dents, and high school seniors will be 
notified about the Fund through the 
school counseling department, the Lin- 
coln edition of the Concord Journal, as 
well as by letter. Applicants are 
interviewed in late May and June fol- 
lowing college selection and establish- 
ment of financial requirements. 

The Lincoln Scholarship Committee 
counsels Lincoln students in need of 
financial aid on how and where to avail 
themselves of scholarships, grants, and 
loans. If these sources prove to be 
inadequate to cover all expenses, the 
Lincoln Scholarship Fund often grants 
funds to bridge the final gap between 
cost and available resources. High 
priority is given to the needs of en- 
tering college freshmen who have lim- 
ited access to self-help opportunities. 

For more information, contact a cur- 
rent member: Gail Najjar, 259-9418; 
Mary Wiley, 259-8362; George Hibben, 
2539-89937 


your baby. 
The recent arrival of the newest member of your 
household is the perfect time to arrange for 2 
ayiclet WAGON cail. 
As Welcome Wagon Representative, my basket is full of tlie 
fer the aaa Plus lots of heiptul information on the special workd 


of babies. 
Call now and let’s celebrate your baby. 


— = 
Ican help you out. 


Don't worry and wonder about learning your way 
around town. Or what to see and do. Or whom to 
ask. 

As WELCOME WAGON Representative, |'ll simplify 
your getting settled. Help you begin to enjoy your 


new town... good shopping, local attractions, 
community opportunities 

And my basket is full of useful gifts to please your 
family 

Take a Dees from AY and call me. 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


Dear Betty, 

Many thanks to you and other members 
of the Lincoln Review staff for the 
time and effort you expend in research- 
ing and writing articles about various 
facets of our schools. 

I'd like, however, to clarify a few 
of the points raised in your article on 
tenure which appeared in the Jan.-Feb. 
issue. 

1. Tenure law is state law (Chapter 
71, S41), and as» such;*plays*no part in 
contract negotiations. 

2; wInssorders tow-comply. withevthrs 
law}; | aa notification sof" intent) inotto 
rehire for September must be sent no 
later than the preceding April 15 — not 
in October, as your article states. 
Since firm staffing assignments cannot 
be made so early in the spring, what 
appends, in fact, is that virtually no 
non-tenured staff are sent this notifi- 
cation. In May or June, after staffing 
requirements become clearer, many of 
the non-tenured teachers are indeed re- 
appointed. Should the notification of 
intent not to rehire fail to be sent, 
however, each and every teacher would 
have the right to expect a position the 
following September, regardless of what 
the staffing needs turn out to be. 

3. venure Wisinotwautomatic: Each 
mon-tenured teacher is evaluated at 
least twice a year by his or her super- 
visor. At the end of the -third year, 
the supervisor and the superintendent 
review and discuss these evaluations 
before making a tenure-granting recom- 
mendation to the School Committee. 

4. While tenure rights for princi- 
pals and other supervisors are consid- 
erably less definitive, this subject, 
too, is a matter of state law. 


I hope this helps to clarify what 1 


know can appear to be a complicated as- 
pect of school governance. 

Sincerely, 

Eleanor Gallitano 

Chairman, Lincoln School Committee 
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Solar Spectacular 


Active & Passive Solar 
Incredible Construction 
"Sunway" 
Count Rumford-type Fireplaces 
Top Lincoln Location 

MLS Exclusive 


Panoramic Views 


Sunken Living room w/fpl. 
Cathedral Ceiling-Master Bedrooms 
Family room w/wood stove 
Exceptional quality 
Architect Designed 

MLS Exclusive 


GROUP/WEST 
REALTORS 


-59-93700 


LINCOLN 


Smith Hill Estates 


Choose From: 


oF «Exciting Contemporaries Elegant Colonials 


% tec 
hea Fe 
” 


or a Grand Tudor 


Featuring: 


Over So00RSqjntt. of divans yspace 
Spectacular Kitchens w/antique brick + center island 
lst floor library w/custom bookshelves 
Master bedroom - bath w/Jacuzzi 
Cathedral Ceilings 
Decks off many rooms 
Unique upper story balcony 
Circular staircase 
Priced from $295,000 Ready this Spring CMMLS Excl. 


on 25 acres of High Wooded Land - Over 11 in Conservation 


GROUP/WEST 
REALTORS 


Fourteen Lewis Street e Lincoin,MA O1773 


-59-9700 


W. ROBERT PEARMAIN, G.R.1I LOIS KRASILOVSKY 
SHEILA HARDING NANCY MURPHY, G.R.I. 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


oa aes | P. 0. Box 267 


Lincoln Center 


LA. ; Mass. 01773 
REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes IW RELOCATION 


for Buyers = And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 


U.S. Postage Paid 
Permit No. 3/7 
Lincoln, Ma.01773 


professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency’ s professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, INC. 


Concord Road,.Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 Een ae Mr. and Mrs. Robert Loud 
Conant Road, RFD 3 

4 Lincoln, Massachusetts 01 

John G. Sharpe, CRB, President ! : a SERS 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 


WE BRING PEOPLE HOME 


STANDISH Rowe i 
REALTY 


selling... 
relocating? 
Caast—Ceast iis Rows Realty 


Gallery Gets Results! 


Gallery Of Homes 


Winter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 37 Thoreau St. Concord, Mass. 01742 TOR" 
259-8553 ies ; (617)369-6175 “MLS 
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was GHUnaGinedwe ae: 

4, 000° SG. Fey 5 8 living space 

9 houses on 25 acres (only 8° teFe!) 
All abutting conservation 


Choose from 


Stal ehors 
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Dramatic Contemporaries o> ie 
Traditional Colonials oye ue 
A grand Tudor or 

A magnificent stone facade Cape & ; sh 
Under construction now - June occunancy : ete 
Priced from, $325 >000 \CUMLGEMe elie tee hoe 


WESTON - LAND 7 em eS 
a idan Oe i 
one to three ‘acres featuring.2 ponds, vour own brook, unusual contours !} 


Build your own house or owner/builder will Sie aes 
Land price $75,000) to.'$115)000- Exeluamee 
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Dear Readers, 


For two months Mary Ann Hales has been visiting 
the Town Offices, the Library, and shopkeepers, 
assessing the business climate in Lincoln. 
Part I, the history, is in this magazine, and 
Part II with a business directory will follow. 
Please contact Mary Ann’ or lany editor) (if «you 
wish to be listed in the directory and have not 
been contacted. We want this directory to be 
very complete. 


Out jogging or gardening and you get bitten by 
a mosquito. Read Ruth Hapgood's article about 
spraying. 


This issue focusses on health care; Jane Young 
gives us the facts and figures about Emerson 
Hospital and its energetic director, Carol Cas- 
well explains the functions of the Concord Fam- 
ily Service, and Mary Terrell acquaints us with 
our Town Nurse. In July the town doctors will 
come forward, and we will have a piece on 


various health plans. 


cover design by Harold D. Smith Ts 


Yearly subscription rate: $5.00 for six issues. 


Name 


Address 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Mrs. Robin Lancaster, RFD 3 Concord Rd., 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773. 


THE TETREAULT PROS 
SHOW 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
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A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 ¢ 369-1250 
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Gropius House . Veicoles Mane. Ae 


"As to my practice, when I built my 
first house in the U.S.A. — which was 
my own — I made it a point to absorb 
into my own conception those features 
of the New England architectural tradi- 
tion that I found still alive and ade- 
quate. This fusion of the regional 
spirit with a contemporary approach to 
design produced a house that I would 
never have built in Europe with its en- 
tirely different climatic, technical, 
and psychological background. 

"T tried to face the problem in much 
the same way as the early builders of 
the region had faced it when, with the 
best technical means at their disposal, 
they built unostentatious, clearly de- 
fined buildings that were able to with- 
stand the rigors of the climate and 
that expressed the social attitude of 
their inhabitants." 

From the Introduction to Scope of 
Total Architecture, by Walter Gropius 
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THE GROPIUS HOUSE 
by Betty Smith 


To travel through a picturesque New 
England town like Lincoln in 1938 and 
come upon a flat-roofed monster was 
startling, and somehow just plain ri- 
diculous. Something struck people 
wrong; they would either slow down and 
stare or speed on by. Some would slow 
down and stop to find out what had hap- 
pened in the middle of an apple or- 
chard. 


The first thing remarked on was the 
absence of a pitched roof (common sense 
said that a flat roof would collapse 
under New England snows). And then 
there was the spiral stair case to the 
upper floor. The lowness of the build- 
ing was accentuated by the _ large- 
paneled horizontal windows. 

Often standing near the stone wall 
was a forty-year-old man who replied in 
a crisp German accent to questions 
about the house. He would introduce 
himself as Walter Gropius, not the gar- 
dener, but the designer of the house. 

He explained that Mrs. Storrow, who 
lived across the street, made this and 
the four other houses nearby possible. 
Three of thosé houses were in the “in- 
ternational" or modern style. She 
owned the land, permitting the future 
occupant to build to his own design and 
pay .rentiwith an option ‘totibuy ee Mrs: 
Storrow was a great patron of the arts 
and liked the idea of helping an immi- 
prant, \eiving. Dr. Gropiuspa, charce seo 
design the house he wanted. She never 
interfered in the building of the house 
nor had she ever heard of "modern ar- 
chitecture." (The Gropius' bought their 
house and an additional 1.5 acres from 
the Storrow family in 1947.) 

Dr. Gropius had come from Germany to 
Cambridge. (He was a professor in the 
Graduate School of Design at Harvard, 
then Head of the Department of Archi- 
tecture as well as cofounder of The Ar- 
chitects Collaborative, known as TAC.) 
‘Dr. Gropius would often say that he had 
a lot of fun building the house. He 
and his wife had driven around New Eng- 
land studying colonial houses, and had 
also rented one, so "we know about the 
problems of hot summers and cold win- 


terecn 
Asked about the flat roof, he would 


smile. “Lt “actually, slants taepit eto— 
ward the middle where a drain is lo- 
cated. The builder, Mr. Casper Jenney, 
from, Concord, - was systar tled, 7 .L0dwamat 
farst with the ‘ideaybot-vaiittlatjaroots., 
As for the wrought-iron spiral stair- 
case noticed from the road, "my daugh- 
ter can go in and out without running 
into her parents or the maid." 
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Situated on a small rise with a view 
of Mt. Wachusett, the house has a large 
porch in back which receives the summer 


breezes. Within view is another "mod- 
ern" house which was built by fellow 
Bauhaus architect Marcel Breuer, who 


also had an appointment at Harvard. 

The Gropius house is asymmetrical, 
and the siding is redwood. The inside 
walls are finished with California 
acoustical plaster put on with a spray 
gun over the rough plaster. 

The designer and owner of this re- 
markable house was a remarkable man. 
Dr. Gropius had founded the Bauhaus in 
1919 in Weimar, Germany, which was for 
the study of art, architecture, and de- 
sign. The Bauhaus was noted for the 
development of a functional style of 
architecture and experimental use of 
building material. This house was the 
first "modern" house ever built in the 
Boston area. 

This May marks Walter Gropius 100th 
birthday. His home (as well as Codman 
House) is owned by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties. There are no immediate plans to 
open the house to the public or to open 
it for students. SPNEA has bought this 
house because the organization feels 
that it is a landmark, a fine example 
of a New England house in the Bauhaus 
spirit. Dr. Gropius is the only Lin- 
coln person and his house the only Lin- 
coln building to be honored by a U.S. 
commemorative postage stamp. 

The Bauhaus spirit 1s synonymous to- 
day with Gropius, typified by his tes- 
tament written in April 1933. 


Cremate me, but ask not for the 
ashes. The piety for cinders -is ‘a 
half-way thing. 

Out with it. 

Wear no signs of mourning. 

It, would be beautiful (ibaa be my 
friends of the present and of the past 
would get together in a little while 
for a fiesta — a la Bauhaus — drinking, 
laughing, loving. Then I shall surely 
join in, more than in life. It is more 
fruitful than the graveyard oratory. 


Love is the essence of everything. 


LINCOLN 


first OFFERING 


Large - Beautiful - Gracious - Spacious Expanded Colonial Cape 
(circa 1966) - Sweidler's Finest - of 11+ rooms, 3% baths, 5 fire- 
places, 4 garages - every inch is charming. tastefully decorated, 
fine details and appointments thruout, all in "like new" condition. 
Special floorplan features MBR Suite on the main level, and a 
gorgeous Solarium (Plant Room) with a unique magnetism. 

CMMLS Exclusive. $350,000. 


Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker Joanne Whitman 
Maida Gary Betty Speer Marion Donnell 
Molly Ulam Dick Tatlock Beeps Clark 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 
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Il Capriccio 


rare Brealilam Oxy 
A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 
Serving Dinners D3. Prospect: ses 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 
Sunday 


For reservations call 694=2234 


BayBank | Middlesex 


Available 24 hours a day 


BayBanks 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall 
299-0428 


to understand. 


A VISIT TO HANSCOM AIR FORCE BASE 


EE EN SE a a en RN eS Te 
by Carol White 


Hanscom Air Force Base is difficult 
Though it is partly in 


Wgancoln, it is also apart from the 
‘town. And though it is called an air 
force base, since 1973 it has had no 
planes. 

| For national security reasons, ac- 
cess to the base is restricted; one 


“main entrance, 
a mile long, 


off Route 2A, is almost 
with a sentry posted at 


the end. Hanscom residents are not 
often seen around town; in fact, the 
base is like a town of its own. 
| Colonel Jerry Records is commander 
of the base; in an interview this 
Spring, he explained its’ mission, 
structure, and relationship to the town 


of Lincoln. 


setts, 


Activities at Hanscom cen- 
ter on the Electronic Systems Division 
(ESD) which manages the work of con- 
tractors. The mission of the Division 
is to develop command, control, and 
communications systems, in order to 
learn about enemy activities and keep 
track of the U.S. missiles, aircraft, 
and forces, and help a commander commu- 
Micate with military forces in the 
field. 

Among its projects are the E-3 air- 
borne warning and control system, made 
up of a fleet of radar and communica- 
tions-equipped jet aircraft; the E-4 
airborne command post for use by the 
President and others in case of war; 
PAVE Paws, a sea-launched ballistic 
missile detection system; and a program 
to exchange printed messages’ through 
military satellites. 

The ESD is ranked the fourth-largest 
industrial organization in Massachu- 
after Raytheon, Digital, and 
Gillette. It is commanded by a three- 
star general, James W. Stansberry. The 
total projected payroll of the Hanscom 
Bomplex for fiscal year 1983 is 
$291,500,000. 
©=1983~ Carol White 


846 acres in the 
Concord, Lexington, 
About nine thousand peo- 


The base covers 
towns of Lincoln, 
and Bedford. 


ple work there, Colonel Records said, 
Seven thousand are civilians, one thou- 
sand are air force officers, and one 


thousand air force enlisted personnel. 


Two thousand of the civilian employ- 
ees work at M.I.T.'s Lincoln Labora- 
tory, a federal contract research cen- 
ter which is located at Hanscom support 
base. Another two thousand work at the 
MITRE Corporation, which is outside the 
gates at the Burlington-Bedford town 
line. 

The Air Force Geophysics Laboratory 
is headquartered at Hanscom. Its:. pro- 
grams focus on space effects on air 
force operations, optical-infrared sys- 
tems technology, air force operations 
in the upper atmosphere, terrestrial 
effects on missile operations, and 
weather effects on air force opera- 
tions. The Geophysics Laboratory oper- 
ates the Sagamore Hill Radio Observa- 
tory in Hamilton, the Weather Test Fa- 
cility at Otis Air Force Base, and the 
Weather Radar Research Facility in Sud- 
bury. 

Hanscom airfield, once part of the 
base, has been turned back to Massport. 


Colonel Records estimates that only 
about two air force planes now land 
there every day. 

The ownership and mission of the 
base have changed significantly since 
1941, when the state paid $60,000 for 


509 acres of land on which to establish 
an auxiliary Boston airport. In 1942, 
the Army began leasing the airport and 


immediately equipped it with fighter 
aircraft. 

During the next thirty-one years, 
Hanscom field would house’ fighter 
planes, cargo aircraft, trainers, and 
bombers. During World War II, the base 


active-duty fighter- 
interceptor squadron. In 1966, a simu- 
lated bombing mission was_ conducted 
there. And’in the .cariy+1970%egettte 
base was the target of anti-war demon- 
strations. 


was home to an 


According to Public Affairs officer 
Mary Farris, the "vast majority" of 
civilian workers have served at Hanscom 
for many years. In contrast, the mili- 
tary population is constantly shifting; 
the average family moves every three to 
four years. 

Colonel Records believes that as- 
signments to Hanscom are sought by mil- 
itary personnel, partly because of, the 
many attractions of the Boston area. 
Its major disadvantage (aside from mid- 
winter, sweather’ <hefsa:joked)s) ifs}ethe 
shortage of on-base family housing and 
the extremely high cost of housing in 
neighboring towns. 

Hanscom contains 695 family units, 
along with bachelor quarters for 619 
people. Between six and seven hundred 
additional families must live "on the 
economy.'' A base trailer park in Bed- 
ford contains eighty-four mobile homes 
privately owned by military personnel 
assigned to Hanscom. Many of the other 
families living off base must commute 
to New Hampshire. 

Hanscom provides a wide range of 
services, some limited to active and 
retired military personnel and_ their 
dependents, some open to civilian em- 
ployees of the base as well. There are 
medical and dental clinics, a chapel, 
supermarket, clothing store, snack bar, 
florist ,)sroptical.«"shop, etbarber | ishop; 
beautician, laundry, dry cleaner, 
amusement center, airline office, bank, 
library, recreation center, gym, play- 
ing fields, bowling center, swimming 
pool, tennis courts, hobby shops, edu- 


cation center, clubs, and aé_ weekly 
newspaper, the Hansconian. 'We try and 
take care of our people Our peo- 


<es Colonel 


pleasstay on thepbases.a, lot; 
Records said. 

The base contains a child-care cen- 
ter and a pre-school. The town of Lin- 
coln has run Hanscom's elementary and 
middle schools on a yearly contract 
basis for the past twenty-four years. 
In the fall of 1982, combined enroll- 
ment of the two schools was 523. Two 
lieutenant colonels, as appointed rep- 
resentatives, attend School Committee 
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meetings. Older students from the base 
attend Bedford High School. 

The base has a hundred-person police 
security unit and a large fire depart- 
ment. A mutual-aid fire agreement 
exists with the town of Lincoln. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Records, Lincoln has 
provided outstanding support to fight 
fires at Lincoln Lab and the base gym. 
In turn, the air force fire department 
helps with emergencies at the Massport 
airfield, whose fire protection is un- 
der. contract, to iLincelin, 

Air force police, however, are for- 
bidden to become involved in civil mat- 
ters, though they may share training 
programs. In April, the second class 
of police officers was scheduled to 
graduate from the Massachusetts Crim- 
inal Justice Training Council program 
held on the base. 

Other connections exist between Han- 
scom and neighboring towns. The base 
scouts belong to the Minuteman Council 
and sKhare activities with other troops. 
The DIAL program, located on the base, 
is a regional adult education center 
serving twenty towns. This program 
teaches English as a second language, 
basic reading, basic math, and high 
school equivalency classes. Town lead- 
ers are invited to parades, receptions, 
and dedication ceremonies. An open 
house on July 30, to which all are wel- 
come, will feature the air force thun- 
derbirds. 

And yet it seems that Hanscom Air 
Force Base, though partly in Lincoln, 
is a community unto itself. Colonel 
Records agrees. F) 
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WHERE DO YOU BUY YOUR UNDERWEAR 
Pipette 5 205 UPS NCES SPE AO CRI FO Re a NR SEE I eA oe a ce ew Bt 
by Mary Ann Hales 


If you asked fifty residents or bus- 


The Bazaar 
iness people in Lincoln just how they 


Antiques Etc. 2 would define "business as usual," you 


would get no fewer than fifty answers. 
They would range in tone from "this is 


‘ a. residential, town “onlyouee! watones. 

Brass, Copper Lamps, I don't want to have to drive halfway 
Furniture, and ; around the world just to buy new under- 

- wear!"" There will be no easy way to 


decorator items. decide just how much business we need 


here in town, or where it should be lo- 
cated, much less exactly how the busi- 
ness districts should be zoned or regu- 
lated. 
LINCOLN ROAD )«=lopp. The Mall] & 
¥ . The complex matter of business in 

LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9538 “ our residential verdant town has been 
of concern to the "town fathers" for 
many years. Thirty years ago the busi- 
ness district in South Lincoln looked 
quite different from today ... the 
present location of the Mall at Lincoln 
Station was a marshy area which was 
part of the Codman Estate, a train sta- 
tion stood where the Three S building 
is now located and Doherty's was lo- 
cated on Lewis Street in the building 
now owned by Philip DeNormandie (where 
the cobbler and other businesses are 
located). An American Legion hall 
(which had been a World War One war 
bond sale center located on the Boston 
Common and purchased and moved to Lin- 
coln by Mrs. Storrow to be used by the 
girl scouts) was situated in the area 
which is now an open park area next to 
the present Community Store. Several 
shops opened and folded in the American 
Legion Building, such as a hardware 
store and a gift shop. The sole com- 
mercial building was the Shomphe (or 
Grimwood) Building where the Lincoln 
Guide Service is now. 

Responding to the increase in build- 
ing and expansion of the town in con- 
junction with the arrival of Route 128, 


West Newton/WavlandS : tae 
Mt eee ere ae a study was prepared in 1958, famili- 


arly called the Braun-Eliot Report (1). 
It was one of the first attempts at a 


‘"master plan'' for long-range develop- 
ment of the town. It reported that the 
/ town was ninety-two percent residential 
and that commercial property accounted 
for only one percent of the total valu- 
|} ation of land. The report recommended 
| the development of two light industry 
| zones near Routes 2 and 2A for busi- 
nesses “of a selected noiseless, dust- 
less, non-water using and otherwise un- 
objectionable" nature. Of the commer- 
cial “pocket" at South Lincoln (the 
| area near the railroad crossing), they 
_commented that it was "now compara- 
| tively uninviting, but a program of im- 
| provement is underway." Little atten- 
|tion was given to the South Lincoln 
_business district. Their main concern 
_was the possible increase in taxes for 
an expanding town and school system. 
This study was done by an outside con- 
sulting firm. 

By May of 1962, it was deemed neces- 

sary for the planning board and town to 
-do its own study and a Report of the 
South Lincoln Planning Committee was 
prepared for the planning board's con- 
sideration. On the committee were sev- 
eral local architects, one whose name 
became the familiar name for the re- 
ponreeeecie srertzott Report (2).- The 
focus was on the South Lincoln area and 
the impact of that report would be felt 
for many years. 
The committee recommended relocation 
of Lincoln Road (to the northwest of 
its present location which would put it 
approximately behind the present Doh- 
erty's Garage) in order to eliminate 
through traffic in the commercial area. 
The committee thought the commercial 
area should be undivided by a thorough- 
fare and large enough to provide for 
revision and limited expansion of the 
town's commercial facilities, as well 
as space for businesses to relocate. 
They also recommended the redesignation 
of Lewis Street for service business 
only. (More about zoning elsewhere. ) 

They commented that the area already 
suffered from lack of planning and with 
a current daily traffic pattern of two 
thousand vehicles (one-half of them at 
rush hour) and a conservative estimate 
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that this number would double in ten 
years, some thing carefully planned 
should be done without further delay. 
Interestingly enough, they also recom- 
mended that attractive moderate-cost 
housing for small families or older 
people be established in this area. 
They also firmly stated that “Lincoln 
could not support a second self-service 
food store (grocery) in the South Lin- 
colm .area, -either mow or jiteeene oto 
ture." The distinction between the 
needs for service and retail zones was 
made again and it was recommended that 
some rezoning be done. The total cost 
of the project, including the reloca- 
tion of the road but not the purchase 
of the land, was $55,000. 

After the acceptance of the study, 
some land for the road relocation was 
purchased from the Codman Estate and 
some rezoning was done, both in resi- 
dential and commercial areas of South 
Lincoln. The need to actually complete 
the project was not urgent, since it 
did not appear that the Codman Estate 
intended to put the remaining land on 
the market. Another factor was the 
town's increasing focus on the need for 
conservation of land and the town's 
energy went into those efforts. 

Since the early fifties, there have 
been three major phases of development 
of business in South Lincoln. (I wish 
I could go further back to the earlier 
period of the intriguing pickle fac- 
tory, but that will have to be another 
story, another time.) In the first 
phase the train station still stood and 
Doherty's was located on Lewis Street. 
Phase two found Doherty's at its pre- 
sent location and the Carr building re- 
placing the train station. The Ridge 
Apartments had been constructed and 
there was a developing sense of busi- 
ness community at South Lincoln. The 
use of the train had declined over the 
years as the dependence on autos in- 
creased. 

In 1965, a consultant firm in Cam- 
bridge prepared the "By '70" Report en- 
titled "Land use in Lincoln: a Moment 
in Time." In the section concerning 
commercial development they noted that 
all commercial development would con- 
tinue to be at South Lincoln since 
there was no evident need for another 


Tocatior. for such land use. The only 
other commercial consideration was for 
new use of areas near the future Minute 
Man Park development. 

In the interim before the 1970's, a 
series of South Lincoln Study Commit- 
tees grappled with the problem of what 
to do with South Lincoln, both in re- 
spect to the organization of Lewis 
Street and to the implementation of the 
Pertzoff Plan. The "By '80' Conference 
(January 1970) dealt briefly with the 
expansion of the South Lincoln shopping 
area “to serve the long future of the 


town." The report succinctly states 
“we need the wisdom not to exceed our 
need." (Mike Harvey has a delightful 


and appropriate editorial in the first 
issue of the 1983 edition of Nibble. 
It concerns tomatoes and water supply, 
but the analogy is appropriate to busi- 


ness in Lincoln. If you have only so 
much water (customer) you can raise 
only so many tomatoes (stores). If you 


decide to plant more tomatoes, you had 
better figure out where the extra water 
will come from. — 


(1) Planning for Lincoln Massachusetts: 
a Report by Charles W. Eliot and Plan- 
Ning and Renewal Associates, December, 
Boxe. 

(2) Report of the South Lincoln Planning 
Committee, May 16, 1962. 
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Some facts that 
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If you’ve been thinking about giving yourself a 
home perm, there’s something you should know. 
The reason perms curl your hair is because they 
literally rearrange the molecules within the 
hairshaft permanently. Whether you end up with 
soft waves or frizz depends on how, and how much 
those molecules are rearranged. At our salon, our 
stylists are trained in the chemistry of permanent 
waving. They don’t take it lightly. Before each 
perm, you can ask them to analyze your hair to be 
sure it can take the chemical change and come 
through it beautifully. So if you want the curl and 
easy care of a perm, come to our salon. We 
recommend perms by Redken? the scientific hair 
care company. So don’t risk your hair’s beauty. 
Come into our salon and make a permanent 
change—for the best! 
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NEW DIRECTIONS FOR EMERSON HOSPITAL 


TT AEE ET EET ISLETS GEL TE 
by Jane Young 


Suppose a member of your family had 
a heart attack; where would you go for 
In a recent interview, the pres- 
ident of Emerson Hospital talked about 
the changes taking place there, and why 
that might be the best place for you. 

President of Emerson Hospital for 
the last two years, Greger Anderson's 
energy and dynamic personality are ap- 
parent. His enthusiasm is contagious 
as he talks about plans for future ex- 
pansion and improvement of the hospital 
and its services. 

Asked about his background, he says, 
Siemeea etairly typical product of the 
system; most hospital administrators 
graduate from a small or state univer- 
sity, and then take two years of gradu- 
ate training which leads to either an 
MHA or MBA degree in hospital adminis- 
tration." Most also have an adminis- 
trative residency which gives them ac- 
tual practical experience in a hospital 
while still a graduate student. Ander- 
son graduated from Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege in Berea, Ohio, in 1968 and re- 
ceived an MBA degree in 1971 from the 
Sloan Institute of Hospital Administra- 


tion at Cornell University. He took 
his residency at New Britain General 
Hospital in New Britain, Conn. After 


graduation he worked as assistant ad- 
Mimastrator at St. Luke's’ Hospital in 
Milwaukee for five years, and then as 
vice-president of the Lutheran Medical 


Center in Cleveland for another five 
years. He presently lives in Westford 
with his wife and two sons, aged eight 


and ten. 

When Anderson came to Emerson in 
P98t,sethe hospital board of directors 
embarked on a renewal plan for the 
medical center which involved two main 
thrusts. One was the development of a 
health care system using the highly 
sophisticated services of Boston hospi- 
tals in conjunction with the high qual- 
ity but lower cost hospital care possi- 
ble at Emerson. The other was the much 
needed upgrading of the hospital's fa- 
cilities which would mean major renova- 


/Raugt) outline of 
nt propgsed new construction 
\ \ \ i 


Parking 


The diagram of the Emerson campus shows rough location of a new building 
proposed in the recently submitted DON application. 


tions and the construction of a new 
building. 

Founded in 1911, Emerson originally 
had sixteen beds, and a medical staff 
of about ten general practitioners. In 
recent decades its growth has acceler- 
ated, and it has become the major 
health care facility for approximately 
seventeen surrounding towns. 

It presently serves about 120,000 
people, the bulk of whom live in Lin- 
coln, Concord, Carlisle, Acton, Bed- 
ford, and Maynard. The number of beds 
is now 221, and the medical staff num- 
bers 160 physicians, including just 
about every kind of medical and surgi- 
cal specialty. 


Several factors in the past have 
contributed to the growth of Emerson 
Hospital. The increase of technology 
industries in the area bounded by 
Routes 128 and 495 created jobs and 
boosted the population. Also, many 


physicians attracted to the Boston area 
because of its medical excellence and 
training centers fell in love with the 
area and stayed on. Only fifteen miles 
from Boston, Emerson attracted a number 
of them. "Over the years, from being a 
small, country, general practitioner 
hospital, Emerson has grown to become a 


relatively sophisticated hospital with 
an incredibly well-trained medical 
staff; almost to an individual they 


gave up academic careers to come here," 
says Anderson. 

Perfectly located geographically to 
be able to take advantage of intown 
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hospital facilities, Emerson does not 
have the financial costs associated 
with doing business in a major city. 
The costs of supporting medical educa- 
tion, research and development, in ad- 
dition to supporting health care for 
the indigent, are problems this medical 
center does not face. Consequently, 
the cost of a hospital stay in Emerson 
is approximately half of what it is in 
a Boston hospital. Emerson is also 
more convenient, being closer to home 
for its patients, and often more com- 
fortable t@) Des, i1n because of - the 
friendly atmosphere and emphasis on 
personal care. 

The plan adopted by the hospital 
board two years ago will enable Emerson 
to continue being a high-quality com- 
munity hospital, providing services on 
a cost effective basis, while patients 
needing services not available there 
will be referred into Boston or other 
large hospitals. The "Emerson system" 
being developed involves a formal rela- 
tionship between Emerson and _ intown 
hospitals. A patient will begin his 
health care with his own physician, but 
he,,will, be,»ipant ofa systema tthatiheis 
comprehensive enough to offer. total 
service) —- a metwork offcareay Aaformal 
referral pattern is being established, 
to replace the more fragmented care 
that.has ttaken»place im’ the yoasties “Kor 
instance,'' says Anderson, "a cancer pa- 
tient's problem may be diagnosed in his 
physician's office. He then could be 
referred .to Emerson ;afor 9a) series tof 
tests. A panel of experts in oncology 
from Massachusetts General Hospital 
meets with a panel from Emerson on a 
bi-weekly basis. They review the case 
and determine at which hospital he 
should receive different parts of his 
Carej,). Such»¥ias wisurgery. ‘or _iradiation 
therapy.'’ The same system is involved 
in, heart care. .A, patient with a heart 
attack would first receive emergency 
care at Emerson. When out of danger 
but requiring diagnostic procedures, he 
would be transferred to a downtown hos- 
pital for a cardiac angiogram, but then 
brought back to Emerson on the same 
day. Thus he could take advantage of 
both Emerson's low room costs and the 
sophisticated equipment of the intown 
hospital. The same kind of procedure 
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is in the process of being worked out 
for someone requiring heart surgery. 
"The patient will receive a workup at 
Emerson, go into a Boston hospital for 
the day of surgery plus one or two days 
of post-operative care, then return to 
Emerson until he goes home," explains 
Anderson. Emerson already has a 
cardiac rehabilitation program in place 
for outpatient care. 

Interested in maximizing patients' 
access to the latest technology while 
also keeping costs down, Anderson says, 
"During the first years of the life of 
any piece of new technology, it belongs 
in a major medical center. Once the 
experimental nature of it is over, and 
the research and development costs have 
been absorbed so that the unit price is 
down, ‘then it .is ready) ferietne @com- 
munity hospitals." 

Though aware of the potential for 
its future, Anderson is also acutely 
aware of Emerson Hospital's many pres- 
ent needs. He, points outa [me esuth 
of the matter is that we have not had a 
major physical improvement program in 
over a decade — consequently there is a 
number of problems.'' The hospital is 
presently running above its designed 
capacity. Three to five days a week, 
almost ten months a year, a patient has 
to be discharged before another patient 
can be admited. Basic facilities need 
to be increased. Also, seventy-four 
percent of the hospital's beds are in 
four-bed wards, which are inefficient 
from the point of view of care. Ten 
years ago patients came to the hospital 
for observation, tests, and longer re- 
cuperative periods. Insorders” tocut 
costs, most of that type of care is now 
done on a outpatient basis. This means 
that patients in the hospital today are 
usuallysevery 111. There are gender, 
age, and medical problems to consider 
when putting four such people together 
Ln. aswoon- 

Emerson is presently experiencing a 
mini baby boom, and existing facilities 
are inadequate, particularly consider- 
ing modern practices of a more natural 
approach to childbirth. There is only 
one birthing room, and the small labor 
rooms barely accommodate a prospective 
father. The nursery is smaller than 
state regulations permit. 
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Another hospital area needing expan- 
sion is the psychiatric department. 
While maintaining an excellent psychi- 
atric service for the community, Emer- 
son lacks the facilities for acutely 
ill patients. At present, patients re- 
quiring involuntary psychiatric hospi- 
talization must be transferred to the 
Metropolitan State Hospital unless they 
can afford private care elsewhere. 
This breaks down the continuity of 
care. An intensive care unit is 
needed, and the physical facilities 
need renovation. 

Infsepaddvtion, radiology, nuclear 
medicine, and laboratory services have 
experienced a yearly increase in vol- 
ume, and each is seriously overcrowded. 
Rehabilitation Services, originally in- 
cluding only physical therapy, have 
added new services, including speech 
therapy, biofeedback, sports medicine, 
and cardiac rehabilitation, all within 
the same space. Says Anderson, "The 
fact that we haven't been replacing the 
building doesn't mean that we haven't 
incurred the costs — it means that we 
just haven't paid them. We have not 
been able to put enough money aside so 
that when the useful life of a building 
or piece of technology is over, we have 
the cash in the bank to replace it." 

Although the hospital is _ involved 
with many outpatient programs that help 
reduce the need for beds (42 percent cf 
surgery is done on an_ outpatient 
basis), there still are not enough beds 
to meet its present needs. 

Anderson views building plans for 
Emerson more as a modernization than an 
expansion. Says he, "We want to? iam- 
prove existing facilities. The parts 
of the hospital we want to expand are 
not able now to meet existing needs — 
patients are almost lined up outside 
the door." 

At the moment, an application for a 
Certificate of Need has been submitted 
to the Massachusetts Department of 
Health for a major renovation of the 
hospital's facilities and) @omeercuct oon 
of a new clinical building. 

Asked about procedures involved in 
adding to the medical staff, Anderson 
explained Emerson's system that’ re- 


‘quires every department to file a plan 
showing its medical staff needs — ei- 
ther for a new kind of medical special- 
ist, or additional help in understaffed 
existing fields. These plans are re- 
viewed by three people: Anderson, the 
President of the Medical Staff, and the 
Chairman of tthe Board of Trustees. 
Recognized positions then become open 
for applications. Recently a woman ob- 
-stetrician was added to the staff be- 
cause a number of patients had re- 
quested one. Before an applicant is 
accepted, his training, competence, and 
experience are reviewed by the creden- 
tials committee, and a formal report is 
‘made to the Board of Trustees, received 
and approved. Every two years each 
member of the medical staff is reviewed 
again by the credentials committee. 
Department heads are elected by their 
peers, and in general rotate every two 
years. 

At Emerson, as in other hospitals, 
there is an increasing awareness of re- 
sponsibility to provide a greater spec- 
trum of services in preventive medi- 
cine. The goal is to keep the patient 
well and out of the hospital. By help- 
ing people to maintain certain atti- 
tudes towards themselves, their fami- jueticlosstirore 
lies and life styles, health care sys- the Concord Depot 
tems can help prevent their having to 
use the hospital. This kind of educa- 
tion makes evident the importance of 
using automobile seat belts (at present 
only ten percent of the population do 
so), cessation of smoking, good dietary 
and exercise habits, and learning to 
handle stress. "That is much easier 
said than done,'' laughs Anderson. At 
present the hospital participates in 
three different health maintenance or- 
ganization (HMO) systems — _ prepaid 
health plans that aim to reduce costs 
by emphasizing preventive medicine. 

Lincoln residents seem to compare 
quite favorably with those of other 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 
EE ET Ee Oa 
by Carol Caswell 


Is a friend indeed. This simple 
phrase describes the Concord Family 
Service's philosophy. For 169 years, 
the agency has reached out to friends 
in Concord and more recently to nine 
surrounding towns, including Lincoln. 
It is private, non-profit, and sup- 
ported by the United Way, local commu- 
nity chests, membership dues, and fees 
fitted to the client's ability to pay. 
Located at Emerson Hospital in the Com- 
munity Agencies building, it employs 
ten graduate clinical social workers. 

Patricia Haines is the director. 
The board is composed of twenty men and 
women from the ten area towns; Jean 
Mohr and Carol Caswell are the current 
Lincoln members. 

Since 1814, Concord Family Service 
has molded and reshaped its programs as 
the communities have grown and _ (the 
needs have’ changed. tt “tries #7 te 
strengthen families through  profes- 
sional counseling and support groups, 
whether the family is traditional, one 
parent, or single adult. 

Family Counseling. The service pro- 
vides counseling assistance to family 
members seeking solutions to _ personal 
family problems. Examples are problems 
associated with divorce, remarriage, 
adolescence, unemployment, finance, © 
pregnancy, alcohol or drug abuse, ag- 
ing, and death. 

Family Life Education. The service 
provides support groups aimed at pre- | 
vention of family stress. Recent work-_ 
shops have included First Time Mothers, 
Children of Divorce, Adults with Aging | 
Parents, Pre-Retirement Planning, Unem- 
ployment and Couples Communication. 

Adoption. This organization is the 
only licensed private agency in the 
area able to make placements of chil- 
dren in permanent homes. 

Divorce Mediation. The agency of- 
fers trained impartial assistance to 
couples who have separated and wish 
help in negotiating difficult decisions 


such as child custody and financial 
planning. 

Employee Assistance Program. CFS 
assists management, offering evaluation 
and counseling to employees and their 
families when personal problems affect 
work performance. 

Foster Care. CFS finds loving fos- 
ter families for adolescents who are 
unable to stay with their own families 
because of unusual stress. Foster Home 
Care is a long time service of CFS. It 
is supported in part by the State De- 
partment of Social Services. Unhap- 
pily, the number of young people in 
need of a temporary home has never been 
ereater. 

Concord Family Service is ten min- 
utes from Lincoln by car and seconds by 
telephone. If you want an appointment 
with a caseworker or information about 
support groups, call Nancy Reed at the 
agency, 259-8556. The number is listed 
in the Lincoln Telephone directory. 
The Concord Journal and local bulletin 
Boards arewsaiso a source of current 
programs. 

Every family or individual has times 
of crisis or stress, and it's comfort- 
ing to know the Concord Family Service 
is indeed waiting to help. 

The ten area towns served by the 
Concord Family Service are: Acton, 
Bedford, Boxborough, Carlisle, Concord, 
Harvard, Lincoln, Littleton, Maynard, 
and Stow. 
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The University Series 


College Mirror 
and Desk Box 


Distinguished, hand painted 
mirrors and boxes by Eglomise 
Designs of Boston. Classic 
scenes representing every four- 
year college in America as well 
as medical and law schools. 
Mirror is 15” x 26”, in silver 
toned frame. 


9 Walden St., Concord. 


Price:$140.00ea. 4 
plus tax and ; 
shipping. Two 
week delivery 
in U.S.A i 


Telephone (617) 369-3692 


Hours, 9-5 Mon.- Sat., Thurs. eves till 8. 


CAMP THOREAU DAY CAMP 
4-14 years 


Sailing, Canoeing, Boating, 
Red Cross Swim Program, Art, 
Music, Drama, Sports, Games, 
Tennis, Campcraft, Nature, 
Afternoon Hobby Choice...etc. 
2, 4, 6 or 8 weeks 

June 27 - August 19th 
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TENNIS CAMP IN AUGUST 


2 Wks. for players ages 9-14 years 
kkk 


CALL FOR BROCHURE - 369-4095 


RELAXED ATMOSPHERE MATURE STAFF 
SMALL GROUPS: ACA ACCR.: TRANS. AVAILABLE 


CAMP THOREAU DAY CAMP. CONCORD, MA. 


LINCOLN 


OAK MEADOW Two Exceptional Properties 


House from Pond's Edge 


Pond View from House 


AND 


Superinsulated Solar Spectacular 


Call for betains Mid $300,000's MLS Exc. 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Eleven Lewis Street e Lincoln, MA 01773 


259-9700 


Bob Pearmain, G.R.I. Lols Krasilovsky 
Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. 
Alice Emery Eleanor Atzyerald 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSING 
IN LINCOLN 


by Mary Terre] 


Since 1974, the town of Lincoln has 
received community health nursing sery- 
ices from Emerson Hospital's Home Care 


Department. Mies Vincoln Board “of 

Health contracts for nursing services 
Meee provided both in the public 
school and the home. 

With respect to the schools, the 
Murse is responsible for carrying out 
health programs mandated by Public 

Health Law, such as, reviewing the im- 


munization status of children and see- 
ing that they are immunized according 
to accepted standards, screening for 
vision and hearing problems, and pos- 
ture screening. In addition the nurse 
supervises the health aides, visits the 
home of a child if necessary, partici- 
pates in the development of health edu- 
cation programs and provides first aid. 
When referrals are made, the com- 
munity health nurse will visit a home 
to see a patient discharged from a hos- 
pital or an elderly person who needs 
assistance. In these instances, the 
murse carries out specific treatment 
procedures, assesses the health status 
of the individual, the safety of the 
home environment, develops a nursing 
care plan with the patient, makes ap- 


propriate referrals for help in the 
home or for social services. 

Lincoln is fortunate to have Jan 
Soxbury,  R.N., B.S., as its community 
health nurse. Jan spends all of her 


time in Lincoln dividing her day be- 
tween time at the school and doing home 
visits. She has had considerable ex- 
perience with community health nursing, 
having spent four years working in Bed- 
ford before coming to Lincoln in 1980. 
It was while she was a student at Rhode 
Island College in Providence that her 
interest in community health began. 
This type of nursing attracted her be- 
cause she liked getting to know people, 
their families, and their culture. Jan 
points out that the relationship be- 
tween patient and nurse is 


different 


when the nurse enters the home as op- 


posed to when the patient is in the 
hospital. At home the patient is in 
control and it is a challenge for the 


nurse to convince him or her to follow 
the treatment plan and in general take 
care of their health. 

Jan “ehose nursing: because ‘it is ‘a 
"helping profession" and she feels peo- 
ple trust and will talk openly with 
nurses, Many in the community have 
gotten to know Jan and she finds there 
is less hesitancy in calling her. The 
image of community health nursing has 
been that it primarily serves "the 
poor" and the very sick. Although that 
has been part of its history and still 
is part of the community health nurses' 
functions, there is an important and 
necessary place for the community 
health nurse to serve all people at all 
levels of health. 

Jan emphasizes that the major focus 


of the community health nurse is pre- 
vention, health education, and teaching 
people how to use the health system. 


The elderly in particular need help in 
obtaining services and _ understanding 
how Medicare works and what its limits 
are. 

Jan also points out that hospitals 
are discharging patients earlier. When 
this occurs they need nursing care that 
involves dressing changes, instruction 
about medications, and monitoring of 
their post-hospital condition. 

Statistics concerning the number of 
home visits made are sent to the Board 
of Health. At present, Jan feels the 
budget is adequate with respect to pro- 
viding the current level of services. 
However, Jan does have concerns and 
would like to see a better system in 
place for referrals. At present she 
may receive calls at the school from 
someone who is worried about their el- 
derly neighbor or a new family may not 
obtain a physician for an extended per- 
iod which could result in lapses in the 
immunization schedule of their child. 
She is especially worried about the el- 
derly who may not recognize changes in 
themselves and who want to maintain 
their independence. Jan is quite sen- 
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sitive to the need to be independent 
but feels sometimes a little help is 
necessary. She would like members of 
the community to know that help is 
available and she can assist them in 
getting it. 

Other age groups such as the "young 
adult -and thosess just: (netiringses gare 
people that, Jan, does mot .comes in wcon- 
tact with but wonders what their health 
needs are and if they are being met. 

In general, Lincoln has many re- 
sources available and it appears to be 
a healthy community. Se ELA ts cman'e hits 
be, -important ~to? find yeouts, just. show 
healthy Lincoln is, exactly what are 
the health needs, where are and what 
are the health resources and if Lin- 
coin. s sheal th jistatus, 11s. ichaneine, A 
community health assessment would pro- 
vide this information and would be use- 
ful for ftuture-planning. 

If you need assistance or informa- 
tion about health services, Jan Tuxbury 
can be reached at Hartwell School (259- 
9407) and Emerson Hospital (369-1400, 
extension 437) during the hours of 8 to 
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Garden Books 
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BOOKS WITH A PAST 
Old books bought & sold 
113 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
W. CONCORD, MA 01742 


617-371-0180 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 
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ANNEXATION OF MUSKETTOS 
by Ruth Hapgood 


"To avoid malaria, sleep in the same 
room with a pig." This piece of Ital= 
ian folk wisdom worked, even without 
the knowledge that mosquitos were the © 
cause of evil night air and would bite 
the pig first because of its higher 
temperature. 

Similar ingenious tactics can bring 
us out ahead in our personal battles 
with the forty-six species of mosquitos 
in Massachusetts. But no one is win=4§ 
ning that war, whether we look to the 
lost hope of wiping out malaria world- — 
wide, or to Lincoln's eight years of 
experience in the East Middlesex Mos- 
quito Control District which seemed to 
show an increasingly high price in en- 
vironmental damage for slender results 
in mosquito abatement. 

In January this year the State De- 
partment of Public Health warned health 
officers in all towns of the possibil=-9§ 
ity of favorable conditions for an out- 
break of Eastern Equine Encephalitis in 
1983. Our town, along with all the 
others, is considering how to respond 
(or may have decided by the time this 
reaches you). 

The first thing to remember about 
EEE in human beings is that it is rare, 


rare. rare: It .is. sO rate, saeeeeoe 
that very little is known about it for 
sure. However, the following list of 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 


Elegant, yet informal, contem- 
porary design which demands to 
be lived in. Intimate use of 
the skylights, spacious rooms 
throughout; large glass access 
to complement deck and patio 
living. A proposal flexible 
enough to adapt to the most 
discriminating owner. 


Exclusive $450 ,000 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Inc. 


REALTORS 
AT THE DEPOT, LINCOLN, MASS 01773 


(617) 259-9104 
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G Spring Specials S 
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Geraniums Herbs 


Fuschia Reiger Begonias 


Fresh-cut flower arrangements 
Patricia Andrea Geraniums 


No delivery charge to Lincoln 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon— Sat. 9-5 


“If it ain't broke, don't fix it” 


BUT if it IS broken, or needs maintenance, 
call | 


JEFFREY M. MUDGE 
for 
all aspects of professional home care, 
inside or out. 


28 years experience 259-8527 


confirmed human cases does seem agreed 
upon: 


1938 - 34 1971-1972 - none 
1939-1954 - none 1973 - 2 
1955 -4 1974 - 3 
1956 - 12 1975 - 1 
1957-1969 - none 1976-1981 - none 
1970 - 1 1982 - 2 


(From State Department of Public Health) 


In a state of 5,737,037 people (1980 
census) this is indeed a rare disease. 


Perhaps the second thing to remember 
is that the chief mosquito carrier is 
Culiseta melanura, a swamp dweller in 
our area which by choice only bites 
birds, though it may occasionally bite 
mammals. According to Herbert Max- 
field, supervisor of the Lakeville 
Field Station, who is in charge of the 
state's mosquito surveillance, more 
than 95% of the mosquitos found carry- 
ing the EEE virus are Culiseta mela- 
nura. 

In the remaining 44 plus, the most 
important for human beings are Mansonia 
perturbans, Aedes canadensis, and Aedes 
vexans, but though they have occasion- 
ally been found carrying the EEE virus, 
the chain of evidence is not clear as 
to their significance for people. 

It is not necessary to worry about 
contact with horses. Both horses and 
people can catch the disease, but that 


is a dead end — a mosquito biting a 
sick horse or person cannot carry the 
disease further. It seems that the 


disease travels almost always from bird 
to man via mosquito. (This is EEE; 
other forms of equine’ encephalitis 
elsewhere behave differently.) 

In most years, there are no horse or 
human cases, but there is a low level 
of virus being passed from bird to bird 
via mosquitos in fresh water swamps. 
Mr. Maxfield reports that since 1969 


they have found some virus present in 
mosquitos every year except 1981, al- 
ways in the Taunton river basin but 
spottily through the rest of the state. 

_ Then in some years, as the summer 
advances, the disease spreads from 
swamp birds to others and to woodland 
mammals, maybe picked up by mosquitos 
that bite both birds and mammals, and 
then horse and human cases may occur. 
Horses can be protected by shots given 
in the spring, but there are always un- 
protected animals which act as_ senti- 
nels, falling ill before any human 
cases appear. The state estimates July 
20 as the earliest date of human expo- 
sure, so mosquito bites before then are 
worry-free. 

As long as we have EEE, it has cen- 
tered in Hockamock Swamp and_ the 
marshes in Bristol and Plymouth coun- 
ties. That is why the field station is 
in Lakeville. At the moment, the en- 
cephalitis surveillance is being con- 
ducted at seventeen sites ranging 
northward from Hockamock Swamp into Es- 
sex county. River basins and large 
swamps a square mile or larger are sam- 
pled. A site in Bedford is regarded as 
the key to our Suasco (Sudbury, Assa- 
bet, and Concord) river area. 

If we could just spray and wipe out 
the nuisance mosquitos and Culiseta 
melanura along with them, we would not 
have to weigh so many difficult ques- 
tions. (The mosquito population seems 
to be more influenced by the weather 
and their own population dynamics than 
by spraying.) Mosquitos rapidly de- 
velop resistance, and if we are ever 
faced by a major public health threat 
carried by them, we don't want to have 
made them resistant already. In Lin- 
coln we also have the good fortune to 
control our own water supply, but this 
means we have to protect it. 

Perhaps we can look to integrated 
pest management, or biological controls 
(nematodes which attack only mosquito 
larvae, for example), or the synthesis 
of a specific mosquito growth hormone, 
to help deal with this mosquito problem 
before too many years go by. 
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Table Lamps Floor Lamps 
Lampshades 


Lamp Parts & Repairs 


Custom Lamp Design 


Track Lighting 


Antique Restoration 


21 walden st. 
closed monday 


concord center 
369-2597 


OLD TOWN HALL LINCOLN CENTER 


| THE BIT BRACE| 


ADULT CLASSES 


WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesday Mornings 

September = May 


Elizabeth Coover 862-586 
Tuesday mornings 259-9876 
Address: P, 0, Box 205. 
Lincoln Center 01773 = 0800 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 
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Nurse 
Mates 
America's 
Number One 
Professional Shoe. 


NURSE SHOES 


NURSE UNIFORMS 
e White Swan 


e Crest 
e Batco 
e Guuld 
« Whittentcn 


MONTAGUE'S 
12 Walden St. - Concord, Center, Mass. 
369-875] 


SPEND THE SUMMER IN LINCOLN!!! 


Spacious older estate set amongst 
beautiful trees, fields -- even | 
a swimming pond! Four bedrooms -- | 
available July and August -- 


Expensive. | 
Lincoln Center -- Efficient contem- 
porary in walk to everything loca- | 
tion one bedroom -- beautiful surround- 


Ings. $800 per month. 


FOSTER & FOSTER/KASSNER DIVISION 
259-8644 


Kim Kassner, Mgr. 
Susan Goodrich 
Carol Peterson 


Susan Olsen 
Joan Fortunato 
Cheryl Hanson | 
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LESSONS FROM HEDGEROWS 
by Suze Craig 


This winter, when we asked a neigh- 
bor about renting his pasture, he re- 
sponded with enthusiasm. It would be 
good, he mused, to see stock grazing 
the hillside again. He said little 
about the effort needed to trim and 
fence the area. Nor did we, assuming 
such a project would take forever, and 
frankly, we thought we'd best not talk 
about it. 

Another neighbor observed that the 
hedgerows had been growing up for half 
a century. We were to find that they'd 
been growing out as well, especially 
during the past two years when the 
field had not been hayed. 

Yet I note with mild astonishment 
that trimming them back, on all four 
Sides, took us only three weekends. As 
we worked, I kept wondering how long it 
took the original owners to wrench out 
a pasture from the woodlands and grunt 
ma those rocks up into a dividing 
wall. That we were able to accomplish 
what we did so quickly is a tribute not 
only to the original clearers, but also 
to those who came afterward and tended 
the pasture edges down through the 
years. Any New England farmer will 
Sell you in what short time the trees 
gallop back over the stone walls onto 
the cleared land — seemingly in only a 
few heartbeats. 

That we were able to accomplish what 
we did so quickly is also the result of 
Our unbucolic trio of tools. Alas =o. 
am not mechanically minded, most likely 
because I grew up in the fifties, and 
then, of course, girls couldn't take 
shop and wouldn't even dream of peering 
underneath the hood of a car. Thus I 
watch farm machines and motors in gen- 
eral from afar and with a slightly ner- 
vous eye. But our hedgerow exercise 
makes plain that certain noisy machines 
are just another part of present-day 
rural living. 

The smallest piece of equipment we 
used, unavailable to the earliest 


meetos3® S. L. Craig 


clearers, 
snarled 
diameter 
outward, 


was a chainsaw. It swiftly 
through three- and four-inch 
trunks. Trees had marched 
surging forward in occasional 
bursts. Russ stooped his way along the 
field edge, touching the tip of the 
whirling chain through the largest of 


them. As he moved along the perimeter, 
he got better at swiftly shoving them 
aside — before they could topple down 


to skewer his scalp. 

For many of the invaders were buck- 
thorn. Accordingly, the trick was to 
cut the eight and nine footers but not 
have them come crashing down near any- 
thing more delicate than stone. Not 
because of their weight, which was in- 
consequential, but because of the two- 
and three-inch needle thorns that male- 


volently porcupined every trunk and 
branch. And vengefully punctured the 
toughest leather gloves. My initial 


passing thoughts of pity for the poor 
trees being so cruelly done in by the 
rackety-sounding chainsaw vanished the 


instant the first needle pierced my 
palm. 

Our middlesized piece of equipment, 
the Gravely, followed the chainsaw. 


He's a sturdy eight-horse, walk-behind 
tractor, in dimensions slightly larger 
than the biggest Gardenway cart. A ro- 
tary mower, a large flattened red tur- 
tleshell, precedes him in stately fash- 
ion all summer. (He's a he, whereas 
the chainsaw, for reasons I can't ar- 
ticulate, is neuter.) His eight horses 
pushed him slowly, inexorably through 
brambles, large bushes, and even inch 
diameter saplings. The engine roared 
steadily backward and forward through 
tangled poison ivy vines and thickets 
of Prunus serotina. We learned why the 
latter is despairingly referred to as 
"damned choke cherry." 

When, some years ago, Russ suggested 
we invest in a real tractor, I thought 
him slightly crazy; what on earth would 
we do with something that big on our 
small piece of land? 

Hah, everything. Even, as it turns 
out, shape hedgerows. Victoria is a 
seventeen horse, four-wheel-drive die- 
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sel, so mamed because she's’ small, 
dumpy, and powerful. And we all stand 
around and pay court. The simile stops 
there, however, for she's bright orange 
and also Japanese. 

Her back end is wonderfully versa- 
tile, as one would expect. She makes 
the garden soil look like chocolate 
cake; she mows the lawn, drills fence 
post holes (on this project we've only 
ninety-six to go, sigh), and tows five- 
hundred pound boulders. 

But the front-end loader, the 
bucket, is continuous serendipity. 
Carry all the planting paraphernalia, 
alle down sto .the gardens ablbatsonce: 
Haul the produce back up again. Load, 
dump manure. Dispense wood chip mulch. 
Move berry bushes. Rout lurking boul- 
ders up out of the incipient rhubarb 
patch. Spread topsoil. Grub out re- 
calcitrant tree stumps. Dump stumps. 
Lift unwieldy boulders back onto stone 
walls. Function, albeit more lowly, as 
a cherry picker. Even, in response to 
a late spring snowstorm, double as a 
snowplow. And hurrah, shove huge hairy 
piles of brush all the way back up the 
pasture hill to the bonfire, the only 
place to be reached with a hose. 

Victoria hummed nasally along in 
turtle gear (the hum is slightly more 
soprano when she's in rabbit gear) and 
the bucket went up and down, sending a 
long “eeeeepp!"" out across the valley 
every time the hydraulic arms moved. A 
joyful machine, and I can hardly remem- 
ber what life was like without her. 

Of course we had human help. The 
most notable was a group of Boy Scouts 
from Lincolniglrooparl2 7. You may have 
read. of the troop’s plans/-to hike in 
the Pyrenees this summer. The boys are 
earning their way, hiring themselves 
out in various sized work parties. It 
seems the idea of a bonfire and pasture 
clearing was attractive, for a contin- 
gency of three arrived Saturday morn- 
ing. Ole, also a Scout, had been help- 
ing us all along. 

The four of them cheerfully dragged 
brush up the hill, and rested by taking 
turns as fire tender. Up and down the 
long slope they went, occasionally 
bursting into some unnameable- rock 
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lyric only faintly recognizable as mu- 
sic. All swore, silently or otherwise, 

at the buckthorn, which continuously, 

spitefully, jabbed through their 

gloves. 

We watched with interest as _ they 
consumed a half pound of squashed-fly 
biscuits (an appellation from my child- 
hood you will understand when next you 
see a packet of raisin biscuits) 
twenty-six hot dogs, twenty-six rolls, 
a large but indeterminable quantity of 
catsup, one gallon of lemonade, a half 
pound of potato chips, and five large 
green apples. 

As I tended the fire after this 
lunch I watched the four, Charles in am 
red shirt, Earl in a white one, Tom and) 
Ole in blue, dragging scrub trees along 
the bottom of the field. The last line 
to be trimmed, and rife with buckthorn. 


They trudged the brush along, thereby _ 


earning money for a round trip across 
the Atlantic, a summer holiday. Much 
in contrast, I would suspect, to those 
who came, on a one-way trip from the — 
other side, to battle the land clear in 
order to survive. 4 

Suddenly, it's done. The four 
hedgerows stand silent, cleared. The | 
pasture is now fifteen percent ioe 
than before. A neighbor's splendid | 
stone wall, the recent work of many 
days at one of the world's oldest: jig=™ 
saw puzzles, now rises into view. It 
undulates along the crest of the hill, 
a perfect Yankee response to this toil~_ 


some land, at once intensely practical, | 
yet wholly serene. | 


CHICKEN IN THE HEN HOUSE 


The chicken in the hen house 
Is nesting up the straw 


To lay some eggs for picking 


When you need a few or more 

And this is what the chickens do, 
Because they're really fond of you 
And hope you will not put 


Them in an appetizing stew! 
21983 


Clement C. Sawtell 


OUR GREAT ADVENTURE 
AT SAE TER AT TRE OES SIS STE 


by Jeanne Healey 


Three glorious weeks of travel at 
sea aboard the Royal Viking Ship "Star" 
— this was our long anticipated holi- 
day. The slick, white, 790', nine-deck 
tall ship carried seven hundred passen- 
gers and five hundred crew. 

We boarded at Copenhagen on a sunny 
August day, amid the sounds of the 
ship's band playing American jazz min- 
gled with the clink of champagne 
glasses as waiters with crimson jackets 
made sure that passengers and guests 
raised a toast to a "bon voyage." 
After we were settled in the stateroom 
by our charming stewardess in native 
Norwegian costume, the ship set sail 
promptly at 6:00 p.m. Once clear of 
the harbor, the '"Star'' was dropped by 
the tiny tug and was on its own sailing 
down the Kattegat aaeaewide: body of wa- 
ter between Sweden and Denmark. 

On the following morning, the "Star" 
anchored off the small town of Lerwick, 
in the Shetland Isles. A Scottish mist 
hung over the town, blotting out the 
Bar hilis at the end of the island, 
where the Pictish ruins of Jarishaf, 
dating back 3,000 years, lay hidden. 

Sommdextmport of call was the city 
of Bergen on the Norwegian coast. 
While the ship was tied snugly to the 
dock, the passengers had a chance to 
tour this charming city. There was an 
Opportunity to visit the home of Edvard 
Grieg, or to take a waiking tour of the 
ancient markets and fish stalls along 
the waterfront. A trip by cable car to 
the top of one of the seven mountains 
surrounding the city offered a bird's- 
eye view of Bergen, as well as local 
color as we stopped now and then at 
tiny clusters of houses tucked into the 
side of the mountain. 

After a late afternoon departure 
from Bergen, we headed for Geirgager, a 


tiny town at the end of a fjord. There 
we gazed on towering mountains. laced 
with powerful waterfalls (called the 
Seven Sisters) plunging hundreds of 
feet into crystal-clear, deep blue wa- 
ter, That afternoon and evening, the 
"Star" threaded her way in and out of 


fjords to reach the port of Honningsva, 
from where we were to set out to the 
top of the Nordkapp, 1,017 feet above 
the sea. This cliff is the closest ap- 
proach to the top of the world on the 
European Continent. (Letters mailed 
from the post office here are prized by 
stamp collectors.) By 2oing to sthe 
very edge of this towering cliff, one 
can look across the Barents Sea at a 
Soviet Naval Station which keeps a 
close watch on our NATO station on the 
Nordkapp. We descended towards. the 
town over winding roads, with herds of 
reindeer grazing on the sparse tundra 
watched over by their Lappland owners. 
The reindeer migrate here for the sum- 
mer thanks to the Norwegian Navy which 
now transports them by ship rather than 
have the reindeer swim across the sea 
as was their ancient habit. Arriving 
back ate the” ship,) we aound= that’ the 
Lapps, in their colorfully embroidered 
costumes, had set up stalls of furs, 
nativem dolis.” and’ “crabts,. hoping- to 
tempt the passengers to buy a souvenir. 
That night in the summer evening sun, 
the ship slowly circled the base of the 
Nordkapp with its dark cliff towering 
into the pale sky, while the passengers 
stood on deck sipping the traditional 
glass of Glug —a combination of aqua- 
vit, wine, and spices. 

Between leaving Honningsvagg and ar- 
riving at Troms¢, we crossed the Arctic 
Circle at the small island of Vikingen 
(the Viking), where the passengers were 
given a parchment of an old world map 
duly attesting to this remarkable 
event. We stayed in Troms@ for an af- 
ternoon only and then set out across 
the North Atlantic for Iceland and the 
city of Reykjavik. 

In the city there was an opportunity 
to visit shops and sightsee. The next 
day we hired a small car, traveling on 
crushed lava roads and proceeding in a 
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westerly direction for about’ forty 
miles. Geysers of steam from the ther- 
mal underground spouted ten feet high, 
large puddles of thick mud pulsed from 


thei«ground. with ta, “glug, glugty,andga 
smell of sulphur. Herds of Icelandic 
ponies scampered along the sides of the 
road, as well .as «sheep:* with » their 
curly, uncut wool, tiny, shiny black 


hooves and black noses. 

At 26:00. 4D.mss we ‘Left Reykiavalke aco 
head for St. John's, Newfoundland. En- 
tering. the. harbor: Jatus Stes wohn.se oe 
rather like threading a small needle 
with a very large piece of thread. Our 
abyivalL, ..the first Jitome.  anoreesueh eg 
large ship, caused a stir and attracted 
many townspeople. An afternoon tour 
took us to a museum that displayed 
life-like models of the Indians native 
tothe. rection, thegsinuits sand stnenete 


famous Signal Hill where Marconi re- 
ceived his first message by wireless 
across the Atlantic. 7 Wapigecy hea ¥. © eis hrhg wa 
Historic Park each summer afternoon a 
battle between the French and English 


reenacted. 
busy modern 


to. recapture a this ypoiniay as 
AlthoughwSte «John4s. pusiesa 

CLEy with ganuniversity.,of) 10,0008 stuq 
dents, it boasts of being the oldest 
city in North America. As we left this 
city, thousands of people clustered on 
the dock and along the high rock prom- 


ontories, waving flags, singing, and 
calling good-by. 

The last foreign port-of-call was 
the French-owned islands of St. Pierre 


et Miquelon. In».the ,days.or, Prohbbi— 
tion these islands were a thriving base 
from which slim, high-powered launches 
could come from the U.S. mainland, pick 
up their cargo of contraband liquor and 
speed back to their hideouts along the 


Ua SweeGCOasie. The islands are totally 
French, governed by representatives 
sent out for a three-year tour from 


Paris. They can be reached from Hali- 
fax jo NOVaueoCOL tae | Dye da bls tell Sanaa 
summer and by boat in winter. We 
sailed overnight from St. Pierre to Bar 
Harbor, Maine, and overnight again to 
Boston where we berthed at Commonwealth 
Pier, and awaited our families. 

Our great adventure was over, but we 
would never forget our happy memories. 

iB 
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NEED FOR PRESCHOOL PLAYGROUND 
| 20a 


Parents are organizing to develop 
Lincoln's first public playground? "fox 
preschool children. The preschool 
years are important ones for children 


to build social skills and physical co- 


ordination. Many communities have re- 
sponded to the needs of children at 
this age by providing outdoor play- 
grounds. In this town some families 


have equipped their own yards or simply 
used facilities in neighboring towns. 
We feel that an outdoor playground is 
important for preschoolers and their 
parents. The playground would be a 
place to get together, exchange ideas 
about § child? "raising support each 
other, and develop a sense of commun- 
1 a 

A group of Lincoln parents has spent 
several weeks investigating the need 
and interest of  Lincolm” families “ie 
early childhood resources and facili- 
ties. Our survey showed that ninety- 
two out of one hundred and four fami- 
lies surveyed would like to see a pre- 
school playground built in Lincoln. 
Beyond that there was a strong response 
from people to participate in the de- 
velopment of the playground. 

A proposal for the playground has 
been written and submitted to the Board 
of Selectmen. It is hoped that we will 
have our first community-wide meeting 
about the playground this month. We 
urge anyone interested in this project 
to contact vast. 


Diana Berman Barbara O'Neil 
Alison Adkins Bootsy Kellner-Rogers 
Ann Hubbard R) 


Let's celebrate 
your baby. 


The recent arrival of the newest member of your 
household is the perfect time to arrange for a 


WELCOME WAGON call. 
, my basket is full of gifts 


As Welcome Wagon Representative, m 
for the tamily, Plus lots of helpful information on the special world 
babies. 
Call now and let’s celebrate your baby. 


He Mao 


Lincoln-BeuLy 
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When it comes to 
selling Peugeot 
bicycles, we can 
afford to be lazy. 
One test ride & 
the bike will 
usually sell itself. 
Come in & see 
for yourself. 


; 4 : : . Be HPEUCEO?T bicycles are sold at: 


| CARR'S CONCORD SPORTS 


ae fs 59 Main Street 
| 369-4087 


ROAD SERVICE ‘ 
TOWING 


JOEY’S AUTO REPAIR 
AT 


“DOHERTY'S GARAGE" 
LINCOLN. MASS. 


f p’ sc 
259-8034 GD 259-8048 


JOE COTON! Res. Waviano 358-4483 


dina. § 
© Sees © Gace © eum © aes @ cum OS SSS eo 


"259-8034 259-9794 


___ DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


eececeesed 


Tune ups $18.50 


Lincoln 


mP a iy 
Lee Weaver 
259-0749 
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® t P OALD LEADER 
REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes IN RELOCATION 


for Buyers - And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 
professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network - All of the U.S 
We are members of the International 
Real Estate Federation and can also — 
serve you around the world. 
Be sure to experience Lincoln 
Agency's professional counseling 
service before you buy or sell. 
Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, INC. 


Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 
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WE BRING PEOPLE HOME 


STANDISH ROwE |! 
REALTY . 


(a Gs GSS ea 
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selling... 
relocating? Sea Fee 
Coast-Ceast Standish Rowe Realty 
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Gallery Gets Results! 


Gallery Of Homes 


Winter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 37 Thoreau St. Concord, Mass. 01742 berery 
259-8553 (617) 369-6175 MLS 
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THE TETREAULT PROS 
SHOW 
SIGNS OF SUMMER 


on Cedar Road 


Contemporary on Stonehedge 


Custom Home on Conant Road 


A. H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 04773 
Realtor 259-9220 « 369-4250 
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Dear Readers: 


Synonymous with the Fourth of July in Lincoln is 
bright red fire engines with sirens blaring. We wish 
fireworks were also. For the third year this magazine 
has honored a person who is very special in Lincoln. 
What fun it was to have Bill Doherty, a Lincoln native, 
businessman, fireman, and bus driver ride on a pumper 
direct from the Museum of Transportation. The 
Museum, which is in the process of moving back to 
Larz Anderson Park in Brookline, loaned us_ this 
pumper which used to belong to Arthur Fiedler. All 
this was made possible by the Boyce Family on Old 
Sudbury Road. 


Our yellow pages are here! The business directory is 
in the centerfold (what did you expect) and we suggest 
you tack it to your bulletin board. Mary Ann Hales put 
this together as well as the second part of the article 
on business in Lincoln. 


eee 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 


Yearly subscription rate: $5.00 for six issues. 


Name 


Address 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Mrs. Robin Lancaster, RFD 3 Concord Rd., 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773. 


LINCOLN 


first OFFERING 


Lovely older Country Colonial situated on a secluded lane in Lincotn 
Center, a private site of 2+ acres abutting conservation land. 
Comfortable front - to - back living room icles aes plus an adjoin- 
ing heated Sun Room, generous dining room w/built-ins, spacious eat- 
in kitchen, and powder room on the main level. Upstairs there are 

4 bedrooms - the MBR has a fireplace and sleeping porch, one nice 
twin bedroom, and two single bedrooms, full bath. 

Enjoy this private, peaceful spot along with the convenience of 
walking - to - everything .....trains, schools, stores. 


C.M.M.L.S. Exclusive $189,000. 

Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker Joanne Whitman 
Maida Gary Betty Speer Marion Donnell 
Molly Ulam Dick Tatlock Beeps Clark 

COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 

, 
fl, 

WY, be WALDEN STREET 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


: QE A TO 


299-9133 369-8750 


Julian deCordova 


To first-time visitors the DeCordova Mu- 
_seum presents a romantic aspect. It looks like 
a medieval castle, it stands on a hilltop, and 
commands a panoramic view of the surround- 
_ ing countryside. Visitors soon learn, however, 
_ that DeCordova is more than a fairy tale land- 
scape. It is, infact, a contemporary art center 
_ for a broad suburban region. Founded in 1950, 
_ the DeCordova Museum today is a center for 
the visual and performing arts. 

Although open to the public for thirty 
years, the real history of the Museum begins 
more than a century ago with the story of its 
founder, Julian deCordova. Born in New York 
in 1851, the son of a Jamaican merchant father 
and an English mother, Julian deCordova grew 
up to become a successful tea broker, whole- 

_ sale merchant, investor, and president of the 
- Union Glass Company in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. Travel, however, not business was 
deCordova's passion. He was a romantic, 
enchanted by the visual world, and collected as 
he once said, "everything that took my fancy in 
every country of the world." 


© 1983 — DeCordova Museum 
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AND THE MUSEUM 


Susan Jaeger 


Julian married Elizabeth Dana of Boston in 
1877. "Lizzie" shared her husband's passion for 
world travel, and their summer home in Lin- 
coln became a storehouse for treasures ac- 
quired during long, annual sojourns abroad. In 
the early 1900's inspired by visits to Spain's 
Alhambra, deCordova transformed the Lincoln 
residence into the castle-like structure that 
houses the DeCordova Museum today. He 
covered the original wood frame with red 
brick, gothic ornamentation, and Norman tur- 
rets. The interior was filled with ornate 
furniture and period decoration, tapestries, 
paintings, porcelain, alabaster, and archaeo- 
logical artifacts from foreign lands. The home 
of Julian deCordova, self-styled "Conde de 
Cabra, Marquis of Almadova," and its contents 
including the family-crested china were proof 
to all comers of the worth of the deCordova 
family pedigree. 

Up to this point the castle had been viewed 
as the private fantasy world built around 
deCordova's passion for travel and success. 
Late in life, however, the collector expanded 
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the conception of his castle estate. He ex- 
plained the idealism which motivated him in an 
article entitled "My Castle for Youth" pub- 
lished in the magazine World Youth in 1937: 
"Many distant lands have I visited to procure 
the best in art to lay before Youth so that they, 
in turn, might become inspired to carry out 
their own hopes and dreams. Someday my 
castle will be opened as a museum and dedi- 
cated to the Youth of the world." 

Julian deCordova died in 1945, leaving his 
estate to the Town of Lincoln for use as a 
public museum and park. What was to become 
of the objects and the building? There were 
two opposing viewpoints. One point of view 
was that clearly the objects from the collec- 
tion had no artistic value and therefore, should 
not be kept. Those in opposition felt that the 
collection and the house should remain intact 
as a tribute to Julian deCordova and the period 
he represented. The latter point of view 
quickly lost favor. Art of the past was already 
abundantly represented in other Boston mu- 
seums, and twentieth-century art had long 
been neglected in New England. The viewpoint 
ultimately adopted was that the new museum 
would concentrate on contemporary art. The 
dark interiors of the old mansion were exten- 
sively renovated, and gave way to open well- 
lighted galleries. Only a select few of the 
deCordova possessions were retained to be- 
come a part of the museum's collection. The 
grounds were planted with specimen shrubs and 
trees, and the pathways in the park were 
cleared to offer new vistas of the lake and 
woods. 

The DeCordova and Dana Museum and Park 
opened to the public in October 1950 with the 
declared pur pose, expressed by the first Direc- 
tor Frederick P. Walkey, of "making the arts an 
important and integral part of the lives of as 
many people as possible." The Museum pro- 
posed "to offer classes for all ages, to bring the 
best in art and music before the public, and to 
assemble a significant collection of contem- 
porary New England art." The idealism of 
Julian deCordova was transformed into a broad 
cultural education program which has given 
adults and children freedom to exercise their 
creative imaginations. 

Since its inception the Museum has grown 
from an organization managed by a staff of 
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three people with a budget of $40,000, to a 
Museum and School which have a combined 
staff of ninety full-time and part-time em-| 
ployees, and a budget approaching one million 
dollars. In the early years all Museum activi- ) 
ties took place under one roof in the original 
deCordova Mansion. Today, in addition to the 
main building, which contains the Museum's 
galleries and administrative offices, DeCor- 
dova's facilities include a one-thousand-seat 
outdoor amphitheater, and a complex of five 
buildings which house the studios, classrooms, 
and administrative offices of the DeCordova 
Museum School. The School has an annual 
enrollment of nearly thirty-five thousand stu- 
dents and offers over three hundred courses for 
all ages and levels of ability. . 
DeCordova's exhibition schedule is a very 
active one. Six to eight exhibitions are 
installed a year with an emphasis on, although 
not limited to, contemporary art. The thirty- 
acre park remains an extension of the Mu- 
seum's galleries and provides the setting for a 
Significant collection of contemporary New 
England sculpture. In addition, a substantial 
permanent collection of modern drawings, 
paintings, and sculpture has been assembled 
and is rotated annually among one hundred 
corporate members of the Museum. The 
Corporate Program develops the business com-_ 
munity's awareness and understanding of the 
arts, and generates $75,000 annually in general 
operating support. | 
The primary constituency of the Museum 
lies in the twelve suburban towns west of 
Boston. There are currently three thousand | 
family members. On a broader scale, the 
DeCordova attracts regional audiences to its 
exhibitions and summer concert series, and is 
recognized nationally among connoisseurs of 
contemporary art. The overall program con- 
tinues to bring together separate, yet related, 
segments of the arts and to present them as an_ 
integral part of daily living. | 
The DeCordova has become a meeting 
place, a center for work and recreation for | 
persons whose specific talents or interests may 
be quite different, but who nonetheless share a 
common orientation toward the arts. Julian 
deCordova's dream has been realized. 


Interim Director of the DeCordova is 
Eleanor P. Lazarus. [ 
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Four Lush Green Acres 


BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 


Water Views From Many Windows 


Beaver Pond Road! MLS Waterfront! MLS 


Sy Plas! Ac¢xes 


MLS 


FOR THE HORSE AND LAND LOVER 


Almost 3 Acres 
Barn, Paddock and Fenced Grazing Field 6B Stall Barn, Tack. and Feed Room 


MLS 


MYSTERY HOUSE! OLD CONCORD ROAD, MLS 


group./west 


REALTORS 
Eleven Lewis Street e Lincoln, MA 01773 


259-9700 


Bob Pearmain, G.R.I. Lols Krasilovsky 
Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.1. 
Alice Emery Eleanor Rizygerald 


Il Cane 


Vay Bella ‘Giver na [talitamia 


A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners I3 PLOSPeCiiacie 
Wal thamaettar. 


Tuesday-Saturday 
Sunday 


For weservatizons call 894-2234 


COMPLETE QUALITY 
p HAIR SERVICES 


FROM PRECISION HAIR CUTS 
TO DESIGN PERMS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Country 


flair Fashions 

@ individualized styling for the entire 

family. 
@ Stock up on ail your hair care 

neecs. DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 
From the best % inch trim to the most y 

advanced fashion statement. We oO i) = 7] Ay? 
create styles that werk for you. FOR AN APPOINTMENT 
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Being welcomed into Florence Hollings- 
fworth's contemporary house on Twin Pond 
\Lane in Lincoln is a special experience. 
| Through large glass windows is a view of the 
|woods and terraced flower gardens; inside the 
house one is surrounded by uncluttered space, 
|polished wood, and a feeling of serenity. 

_ Teacher of silversmithing and jewelry- 
making at the DeCordova Museum since 1950, 
Jand a thirty-four year resident of Lincoln, 
Florence gives the impression of warmth and 
\capability. Asked about circumstances in her 
|life that led her into metalsmithing, she settles 
|back and smiles. 

"Before I was married in 1937, I taught 
Jjcommercial subjects such as shorthand and 
\bookKeeping at a high school and junior college 
jin California. After we were married, we lived 
ina two-room apartment in San Francisco. My 
husband was teaching, I had no job, and I didn't 
jKnow a soul! So I registered for a couple of 
\Classes in adult education." One of the classes 
\was in making pottery; the other was metal- 
\smithing. "By the third meeting of the pottery 
jclass I knew clay was not my medium!" laughs 
\Florence. However, the metalsmithing class 
really intrigued her. Noisy as it was (one man 
jwas working on a pair of cymbals while a 
|woman hammered out a tray), she says "I was 
fascinated with this hammer and metal — I've 
Never lost my love of it." She went on to take 
|private lessons in a metal shop in San Fran- 
Cisco, learning how to make bowls and trays in 
copper and then having them silverplated. 

| Meanwhile her husband, a communications 


Florence Hollingsworth. suverswits 


Jane Young 


engineer, had decided to take a leave of 
absence from teaching to work on radar devel- 
opment at M.I.T. The Hollingsworths moved to 
Massachusetts just after the outbreak of World 
War II. In their Cambridge apartment she 
began working on a copper bowl. "By doing sol 
learned who lived beneath us," she laughs. "I 
had a sandbag and a round-ended hammer, so I 
didn't think anyone would hear the noise!" 
They did, however, and came up to investigate 
all the thumping. "We're still friends to this 
day," says Florence. 

After the war ended the Hollingsworths 
decided to stay in the Boston area rather than 
move back to San Francisco. Florence began 
looking around for more courses to take in 
metalsmithing. The idea of making a silver 
coffee set had stuck in her mind. She had seen 
an instructor make one and "I felt if one woman 
can do it, so can another!" 

However, she ran into difficulties. Unable 
to find an adult education course in metal- 
smithing, she says, "I tried to apprentice 
myself to people who knew silversmithing, but 
they would have no part of me. They were 
afraid I'd come and learn their secrets and then 
go off and become competition." 

"Well, I took up weaving instead," she 
continues. Her husband built her first a small 
loom, and then a bigger one, and she wove 
clothing and curtain material. But "thread was 
not the same as metal; it was just another 
hobby like block printing, stenciling or garden- 
ings 

: At the end of a year, "I was still thinking 
about that coffee set." Determined to go 


ahead with silversmithing, she decided to 
enroll in a four-year course at the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. Having no background in 
art, and knowing one had to be able to design 
objects on paper before making them out of 
metal, she felt some trepidation. "I couldn't 
draw then and I can't draw now!" she laughs. At 
the M.F.A., Florence was given D's in drawing. 
"Sometimes they put a minus after the D, 
which was considered a failing grade, but I 
thought if they don't have the nerve to tell me 
to go home and bake cookies, I'm just going to 
stick it out!" At first only one-half day a week 
was spent in the metal classes, but the follow- 
ing year almost all of her time was spent there, 
and, as she says, "As soon as I got the hammer 
in my hand, I was all right." She was graduated 
from the program in 1951. 

Florence's husband then decided to go to 
work for the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories, whose research and development 
program fitted in well with his own research on 
radar at M.I.T. However, no one was certain 
where AFCRL would build a permanent re- 
search base. The Hollingsworths began to 
think of buying land in the Lincoln-Concord 
area anyway, realizing that the Route 128 
industrial complex was burgeoning. Events 
turned out well for them for "in less than ten 
days we bought a house on Old Bedford Road in 
Lincoln, and pretty soon AFCRL settled in 
Hanscom Air Base. He could have walked to 
work!" 

In 1950 DeCordova Museum opened in 
Lincoln. Florence went to see Fred Walkey, 
Director of the Museum, and offered to teacha 
course for a term on a trial basis. "I enjoyed 
working with metal and jewelry so much that I 
thought there must be other people who would 
feel the same way!" Her enthusiasm must have 
been contagious, for he agreed. She brought all 
her own tools with her. Success came immedi- 
ately, for by the second term there were 
enough students to fill two classes. At first she 
would add another class as soon as enough 
students signed up. The number increased, and 
pretty soon she was teaching ten classes a 
week. "By Friday I had lost my voice," 
exclaims Florence. 

While convalescing from an eye operation, 
she decided to cut back. At present she 
teaches six classes, both spring and fall, in 
addition to summer school. When Florence 
begins a new class, she finds out first which 
students want to study silversmithing, and 
which want jewelry-making. She says to them, 
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"Those who are interested in jewelry will make 
a bangle bracelet first to get acquainted with 
various tools and techniques, silversmithing 
students will begin by making a small bowl or 
spoon." 

Aware of the fact that many people can't 
draw what they want to make in metal, she 
offers them cardboard and a pair of scissors, 
and suggests cutting out the size and shape 
they want. "One thing that has been a blessing 
to me is the fact that I can't draw. It's been 
frustrating, but at the same time I can put 
students who can't draw at ease." 

She hands out hammers and sheets of metal 
right away, giving students something to do 
with their hands. "If you want to make a bowl, 
you have to shape it first," she tells them. 
"Metal isn't like a piece of pie dough you can 
shape with your hands — you have to use a 
hammer." 

After the bowl is hammered out, a tem- 
plate is cut to fit half of it. If the template is 
turned around and doesn't fit the second half, a 
hammer is used to shape the second half to the 
template. "One learns how elastic a piece of 
metal is — you can do anything with it you want 
using a hammer," explains Florence. 

The metal itself gets bumpy and wrinkly as 
it's hammered into shape. Then she shows how 
to "planish" the bowl, or smooth out the 
wrinkles by putting a tool on the inside of it, 
and gently patting it with a hammer on the 
outside. 

Getting up from her chair, Florence walks 
down several flights of steps to the basement 
workroom in her house. "Some people can't 
take the noise of the class," she says, pointing 
out different tools. "They wear ear plugs. If 
we had sound absorbing material on the walls in 
our classrooms, it wouldn't be like that." 

She puts her hand on a gas torch used for 
soldering, and mentions that silversmithing is 
much the way it always has been. Tools such as 
the anvil and the blowhorn stake (a stake 
pointed at two ends) were also used by Paul 
Revere and others before him. 

The workshop is light and airy, with more 
windows overlooking the woods. A myriad of 
tools lie here and there, and a cat is sleeping on 
some of them. 

In addition to the sense of serenity a visitor 
has on first entering the house, one is now 
aware, after talking to Florence Hollings- 
worth, of the valuable sense of purpose and 
determination she has had in her life. They 
have undoubtedly made her a success. B 


SUMMER LIGHT/MULTIPLE VIEWS 
June 28 - August 13, 1983 


Berman Mallow 

Berringer Oray 

Bolsey Phillips 

Bradford Pochesci 

Brown Spatz-Rabinowitz 

Gabrielli Weldon 

Green Wezniak 

Magee Wilson 
Yalovitz-Blankenship 


Clarkgalllery 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Hours: 10-5, Tues.-Sat. (617) 259-8303 


DOUBLE YOUR COUPONS 


(up to 50c) 


DONELANS 
SUPERMARKETS 


LITTLETON *ACTON ¢LINCOLN *GARDNER| 


31 WALDEN STREET ene e ae 3 
CONCORD. MA 01742 ed-Fri eso = 
617-371-0733 av. 9-5 
Done brunCcom abe 


Le Café 


Café & Catering 


Catering Menu 


is now available 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair. cut. designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 


apelli 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Mass. 


TEL: 259-0500 
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259-0749 
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BOOKS WITH A PAST 
Old books bought & sold 


OR KOOONR 


113 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
W. CONCORD, MA 01742 


617-371-0180 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


ARK KKK 


CLARK GALLERY : 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


Nancy Stapen 


Clark Gallery opened in the Lincoln Mall in 
November of 1976. This was a first gallery 
venture for director Meredyth Moses. Al- 
though Mrs. Moses is now the sole owner of the 
gallery, she began with two partners, Eleanor 
Clark and Grace Nicholls. 

Mrs. Moses began her professional life as a 
practicing nurse in Connecticut. Her artistic 
involvement originated as a painter and later 
as a weaver and textile workshop leader. 
During this time she developed her superb 
"eye," or ability to spot and comprehend the 
highest quality contemporary art. Mrs. Moses 
found that an eductional role was closest to her 
nature; she taught a combined child-parent 
workshop at the DeCordova Museum in the 
early seventies. In addition, Mrs. Moses is the 
mother of three children who are an artist, 
scientist, psychologist. 

Here at the Clark Gallery Meredyth Moses 
acts as connoisseur, educator, and nurturer of 
collectors and artists, orchestrating the "per- 
fect match" between paintings and clients. 
The Gallery is a friendly place, where both 
novice and the sophisticated art buyer are 
welcomed. 

Clark has become something of a phenome- 
non at the Lincoln Mall, for although it is in a 
suburban location, its exhibits are competitive 
with the best Newbury Street galleries. In the 
mid-seventies Clark's exhibitions featured 
blue chip art, particularly British prints by 
artists with worldwide reputations such as 
Richard Hamilton, David Hockney, and Victor 
Pasmore. While Clark still exhibits these 
works, its primary focus has shifted to New 


© 1983 Nancy Stapen 


basis. 
_ shows at either end of the gallery. Each month 
_ Clark hosts an opening reception for its cur- 
rent artists. 
draw new and old faces from the Greater 


England, and the gallery is now well known as a 
career launching place for the developing 
Boston artist. Mrs. Moses explains that "the 
sense of discovery is what excites me," and it is 
this enthusiasm which is communicated to the 
public. Business at Clark is thriving, and the 
gallery received the 1982 Best Gallery in 
Boston Award from Boston Magazine. 

Clark's clientele is drawn from its immedi- 
ate environs and the Greater Boston area, as 
well as collectors throughout the country. The 
Lincoln location is enhanced by the neighbor- 
ing DeCordova Museum. Clark and the DeCor- 
dova have had an ongoing friendly relationship, 
and the Museum's presence has fostered a 
strong aesthetic interest in the community. 

Over the course of a year, Clark receives as 


| many as two thousand portfolios from artists 
| seeking representation. Of these, five to ten 
| are taken on each year, through an exhaustive 
| process of slide viewing and visits to prospec- 
_ tive artists' studios. The gallery staff includes 
_Nancy Stapen, Assistant Director, and Jean 
_Moulton, Business Manager, Bonnie Crane, 
_ Curator. 


Exhibits at Clark change on a monthly 
Usually two artists have individual 


These wine and cheese events 


Boston art community to honor the artist and 


provide an opportunity to purchase his/her 
_ works. 


For the months of July and August Clark 
has assembled works by some twenty artists 


_ dealing with the theme, "Summer Light," from 


the cool yet brilliant undersea world of Judith 
Berman to the floodlit interiors of Carole 
Bolsey. 

Clark is anticipating an exciting '33-'34 
year opening in the fall with an exhibit by 
Worcester/New York sculptor Robert Cronin 
and New York photographer Karen Riedener. 
A highlight of the season promises to be Clark's 
first annual salon show, a group exhibit inaugu- 
rated with a black-tie event. Also on view next 


_ year will be work by Rick Harlow, Mike Green, 


Robert Freeman, and other fine artists, whose 
works promise to enrich Clark's eighth year of 
artistic growth in Lincoln. 

The Gallery is open Tuesday through Satur- 


day, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and by appointment. 


: " 


West Newton Wavland Sudbun 
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JOIN A GREAT COMMANITY... 
THE BICYCLING COMMGNITY! 
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CONCORD 


a racer training for 


the Nationals, a tourist preparing for - 
ie A M Pp a cross-country trip, or a commuter 
looking for the best route.into Boston. 
What’s more, we're now ready to meet the BMX needs 


of younger cyclists, too. 


Even if you've never owned a bicycle (or haven't _ 

». -widden’one in more years than you care to 
remember) - Lincoln. Guide Service is the place 
for you. We think bicyclists are special people. 
Come join our community! 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE. 
-Lincoln Road/Lincoln, MA 
(617) 259-9204 


LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 


SUMMER 


CLEARANCE : HEATING OILS 
mie AE | GASOLINE 


2 weeks only. Sale ends Saturday, July 29. 
Dinnerware, Gifts, Crystal and many more items 


throughout the store. Some are one of a kind. 
Come early for best selection. 


Famous | H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


Cooley’s Bargain Basement 


Filled to the brim with new dinnerware and gift closeouts. 


Cooly | HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


Bey A | 24HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


9 Walden Street, Concord 369-3692 Open9-5 Thursdays 9-8 


DOCTORING LINCOLN 


Is there a typical Lincoln patient? Gordon 
Winchell, who has practiced in Lincoln since 
1953, quotes doctors at Emerson Hospital as 
saying, "Lincoln is not a town, it's a state of 
mind." He and Charles Keevil, who has been in 
Lincoln for over twenty years, and Lynn 
Weigel, a recent arrival, all characterize their 
Lincoln patients as people willing to take 
responsibility for their health and intelligent 
about exercise and management of stress. 
Lincoln people are sophisticated and well- 
informed; they expect good medical care and 
question it appropriately. And, as Dr. Keevil 
pointed out, they are considerate of his time 
and interesting, and he considers it a privilege 
to practice here. 

Are there typical Lincoln ailments? My 
notes of Dr. Winchell's response amount to 
"No, all are individual and keeping up with new 
trends," which, though true and comical, is not, 
I fear, the way he put it. Comments about 
suburban isolation, sedentary work, and the 
stresses of professional responsibility were 
made by all three physicians. Overuse of 
alcohol and tobacco take their toll in Lincoln, 
but the medical problems are vastly different 
from the lung disease and ailments of inbreed- 
ing that Dr. Keevil sees in Appalachia, where 
he spends a few weeks each summer. He was 
about to tour China for a month with a group of 
cardiologists, but how he would compare Chi- 
nese medical problems with Lincoln's remains 
fo ebe seen. 
practicing medicine at Lincoln-Sudbury Re- 
gional High School and is distressed at the 
number of smokers there, females more than 
males by 2-1. 

Drs. Keevil and Winchell have seen Emer- 
son Hospital change from a cottage-sized, very 


~ limited hospital to a top-notch hospital whose 


medical care is equivalent to the best Boston 
offers, and whose working and teaching rela- 
tionships with Boston hospitals are strong. 
Dr. Weigel was attracted to this area because 


Lynn Weigel spends some time. 


Petie Heijn 


of Emerson and Lincoln: part of his day is 
spent at Emerson in the intensive care unit; 
and his contacts with Emerson date from his 
training in Boston. 

Does anyone remember house calls? They 
are alive and well in Lincoln. What is best for 
the patient is the criterion, and often house 
calls are better for patients than the disruption 
and disorientation caused by hospital treat- 
ment. Dr. Winchell, especially, is strongly in 
favor of house calls, hence he is no longer 
accepting new patients from outside the Lin- 
coln area. Seeing patients in the office and in 
the context of their own lives is an advantage 
of a local practice associated with a commu- 
nity hospital. 

What trends would our Lincoln physicians 
welcome? Charles Keevil sees the need for 
more efficient information retrieval through 
modern electronics. This will require invest- 
ment by the hospital and the community. 
Dr. Winchell mentioned an oversupply of doc- 
tors, so he hopes they will have more time to be 
with each patient and become more involved 
with the total person. The public will have to 
spend more for cognitive services such as 
analyzing and advising; patients will need to 
rethink their values about what constitutes 
health, and what health care means in their 
own lives. 

Lincoln is indeed fortunate to have three 
such men who enjoy their profession in spite of 
its heavy physical, mental, and emotional 
demands. Dr. Winchell and Dr. Weigel each 
interrupted busy office hours to present their 
Lincoln views articulately and thoughtfully. 
Dr. Keevil was at Emerson Hospital covering 
for four doctors on a holiday weekend, and 
would start a sentence, leave to answer a page, 
and return several minutes later to finish the 
sentence where he left it. [hope they continue 
to enjoy practicing medicine in Lincoln as 
much as — if not more than — they have in the 
past. 8 
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BILL DOHERTY: LINCOLN BUSINESSMAN, FIREMAN, AND BUS DRIVER 


Mary Terreil 


Bill Doherty has lived in Lincoln all his life. 
He grew up on Tower Road in a white house 
built by his parents. It is the house where he 
raised his family, and now his daughter and her 
family are living there. 

Bill was born on March 25, 1923. He spent, 
what his wife Phyllis describes as an "ideal 
childhood" in Lincoln. Bill recalls taking his 
father's old Model "A" and driving it down a 
dirt side road to Beaver Pond and out again 
where Lincoln Road is presently located. At 
that time there was no Beaver Pond Road and 
no houses. The big hangout was the railroad 
station which has since been torn down. (A 
mural of the old station can be seen in 
Richardson's Drugstore.) After going to a 
movie in Waltham, Bill and his friends would 
hang around and talk with the station master a 
while and then go home. 

The first two grades of grammar school 
were attended in the red schoolhouse on 
Lincoln Road (now the Grange); from there Bill 
went to Center School for grades three to nine 
and then to Concord High School. Throughout 
his growing up years he worked in his family's 
business with his father. The family had a 
garage on Lewis Street, a taxi service and also 
ran the school buses. During the 1920's and 30's 
Bill's father, Matthew Doherty was Lincoln's 
Fire Chief. This introduction to fire fighting 
influenced both Bill and his brother to become 
volunteer fire fighters. 

The second world war interrupted Bill's life 
in Lincoln and he was drafted into the Army in 
1943. He was sent to fight in North Africa 
where he became ill and had to return home 
again for treatment. After his recovery, the 
Army reclaimed him and he was sent to 
England, France and southern Germany. It was 
in Germany, December 1944, that Bill was 
taken prisoner and sent to Stalag 3A. He 
speaks of his time in prison camp without 
bitterness and says he was not treated badly. 
There was very little food for the prisoners and 
his rations consisted of watered down soup; 
sometimes he was given bread spread with 
goose grease, barley soup and what he consid- 
ered his best meal: home cooked German 
sauerkraut. He went from 155 pounds to 110 
pounds. 

The family was unaware that Bill had been 
taken prisoner and were not notified until 
several months later that he was "missing in 
action." Mrs. Doherty refused to give up hope 
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and continued to write Bill letters even though 
she did not know where to send them. When 
word came at the prison camp that the 
Russians and Americans were coming, the 
guards left the prisoners and they were able to 
escape. Bill walked across the American lines 
in May, 1945. The War Department informed 
his family that Bill was free and safe. They 
also received a note limited to fifteen words 
from Bill saying he was all right. After 
spending time in the hospital recovering from 
malnutrition, Bill was able to return home to 
Lincoln. He arrived unannounced, surprised 
even his parents, and picked up his life where 
he had left off. 

He resumed work with his father in the 
family business, and rejoined the Lincoln Fire 
Department as a volunteer fireman. In 1950, 
Bill and his wife Phyllis were married; they 
have three daughters now grown and five 
grandchildren. 

The Lincoln Fire Department was a volun- 
teer fire department until 1957. When the 
change occurred, Bill continued to work ona 
permanent part-time basis. Rick Goddard, 
Lincoln's Fire Captain, has known Bill since 
1959. He remembers when Bill drove him and 
his wife, Karen, to school on the bus and now 
Bill drives their children to school. Rick 
describes Bill as a man who knows a great deal 
about fire fighting. He is a man of excellent 
character. He is easy to talk to and easy to 
work with. Rick points out that Bill received 
extra training in fire fighting methods and took 
a course from the Massachusetts Civil Defense 
Agency. In March 1976, he was appointed 
acting Chief of the Fire Department. 

Bill says that being a fireman has gotten 
into his blood; it is exciting and he enjoys the 
camaraderie with the other firemen. There 
have been some exciting fires in Lincoln over 
the years: The DeNormandie barn fire was the 
most spectacular and tragic because of the loss 
of cattle; the Donaldson house near the library 


was a large fire; once, a firebug went along. — 


route 2A setting fire to houses and barns; and 
in 1960, the biggest fire occurred at Hartwell 
Farm. 

Bill also enjoys driving a school bus and it is 
frequently he who drives the late METCO bus 
to Boston. On one occasion there was a roller 
skating party and eight METCO students 
needed a home for the night. Phyllis and Bill 


volunteered. 
(Cont. Bees 


or ee 


LINCOLN BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Antiques 


The Bazaar 

146A Lincoln Road (opp. the Mall) 

259-9538 

Antique furniture & decorator accessories; buy 
and sell. 

Grace Johnson, buyer and salesperson 


Stagecoach Antiques 

259-9563 

Antiques, early American furniture 
Lee A. Young 


Auto Service 


Doherty's Garage 


Lincoln Road 

259-8034 

Texaco service station; charter buses; residen- 
tial trash removal 

William R. Doherty 


Joey's Auto Repair 

Lincoln Road 

259-8034 or 259-9794 

Auto repairs; inspection stickers; AAA towing, 
road service 

Joey Coroni, Proprietor 


H. B. Knowles 

Route 126, Concord Road, P. O. box 204 
259-9000 

Service station and home heating oil 


Tracey's Service Station 

Route 2 and Bedford Road 

259-8600 

Sunoco gasoline; general repairs; 24-hour tow- 
ing; major credit cars accepted 

Tom Mahoney, service manager 


Banks 


Bay Bank/ Middlesex 

Lincoln Road, Mall at Lincoln Station 
617/894-6500 

Capital account; NOW and Super NOW check- 
ing accounts; deposit boxes at Lincoln office 


West Newton Savings Bank 

3S Building, Lincoln Road 

259-0510 

Savings plans; loans; safe deposit boxes; bank 
by mail; notary public; Savings Bank Life 
Insurance 


Leslie S. Schofield Hart, manager 


Cake Decorating 


Karen Goddard (259-0135) 

Elaine Carroll (259-8339) 

Cakes for birthdays, holidays, and special 
occasions 


Drug Store 


Three S Pharmacy 

160 Lincoln Road 

259-9434 

Prescriptions; cards; rental of hospital equip- 
ment; film development 

Richard Samson, James Saunders, Carmin 
Spiro, owners 


Florists 


Alpa Plants & Flowers 

Mall at Lincoln Station 

259-0538 

Retail sales of fresh, silk, dried flowers, 
arrangements of plants 

Pat, Allen, Linda Asaff 


Country Weddings 

230 Concord Road, Box 108 

259-0616 

Floral arrangements for weddings, parties, 
special occasions 

Judith C. F. Gross 


Gifts 


Old Town Hall Exchange 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln Center 
259-9876 

Handicrafts, food, baby gifts 


Something Special 

Mall at Lincoln Station 

259-0544 

Gifts, women's clothing; stationery, house- 
wares; jewe.Y 

Van and Abby Morge.: 


Grocer's 


Lincoln's Community Store 

Lincoln Road, P. O. Box 76 

259-9782 

Quality meat and fish, produce; gourmet food 
Mark Hurd 


Donelan's Supermarket 

Lincoln Mall 

259-0144 

Grocerty items; produce, bulk foods; meat and 
deli; natural foods; salad bar; carry-out service 
John Donelan, owner; Rick Sleeper, manager 


Hairstylists 


Capelli Beauty Salon 

Lincoln Mall 

259-0500 

Hair styling; skin and nail care; beauty prod- 
ucts; facials 

Marcello d'Amico, owner 
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Country Hair Fashions 

Lincoln Road 

259-9177 

All types of hair service, design permanents 
Sue Landry, owner 


D'Alleva Hair 

Three S Building 

259-8614 

Hair stylist, specialty male hair cuts; hair care 
products 

Nick D'Alleva; Carmine D'Alleva 


Lincoln Beauty Salon 

Lewis Street 

259-3361 

Hairdressing, women and men; perms; colors; 
cuts; hair care products 

Jeanne Sokolowski, owner 


Home Repair Service 


All Around Insulation 

RFD #2 

259-0520 

Insulation; siding, roofing, painting 


Davidson Painting 

P. O. Box 228 

259-0122 

Painting of interior and exterior buildings, 
commercial and residential 


Peter Flint 

80 Lexington Road 

259-8015 

General carpentry; repairs, remodeling, addi- 
tions 


Lincoln Plumbing and Heating 
Brooks Road, RFD #2 
259-8389 

Plumbing and heating 

Russell J. Dixon, Sr., plumber 


M. J. Mac Kenzie 

Old Sudbury Road 

259-8919 

Carpentry, roofing; gutters; painting; contrac- 
tor 


Jeffrey M. Mudge 

Oak Knoll 

259-8527 

Home repair; renovation and maintenance; no 
job too small; 29 years experience 


Norel Service Co. 

Box 2, Lincoln 

259-0446 

Electrical contracting; fire and burglar alarms 


Dan Schmid 

Box 296, Lincoln Center 
259-6846 

Carpentry 


Woodline Contracting 
South Great Road 
259-0295 

Building contractor 
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Instruction 


Computer Tutor 
173 Concord Road 


Sara M. Foster 

207 Tower Road 

259-8134 

Piano instruction; beginning and intermediate 
level 


Nancy Garth 

Morningside Lane 

259-9126 

Private music teacher of violin and piano 


Evelyn Harris 

Old Sudbury Road 

259-9437 

Private piano lessons, children and adults 


Diane Phelps-Braun 

Trapelo Road 

259-9716 

Pianist and teacher for serious students of all 
ages; performer 


Union Yoga 
Rockwood Lane 
259-8211 

Yoga lessons 
Ruth Williams 


Interior Decorating 


Inside-Outside, Inc. 

The Mall at Lincoln Station 

259-0310 

Stain, paint, wallpaper, window treatment, 
fabric, carpet, antiques, interior decorating 


Miscellaneous 


Agricon Limited 

162 Lincoln Road 

259-0078 

Animal feed; organic fertilizer; Commodity- 
oil Brokerage 

R. G. Brownell 


Agritec International Corp. 

Lincoln Road, Box 9 

259-9077 

Recycled animal waste, organic fertilizers 
R. G. Brownell 


Anorexia Nervosa Soc. of Mass., Inc. 

46 Todd Pond Road 

259-9767 

Support services for the Anorexic/Bulimic and 
her family; hot line; referrals; speakers 
Patricia Warner, president 


Chameleon, Inc. 

P. O. Box 116, Lincoln 
371-0636 

Dance Company 


Cine-Sonics Sound Transfers 
Box 293, 90 Bedford Road 
259-0308 

Motion picture sound recording 


2 Hammond 

‘inter Street 

9366 

zement consulting and executive semi- 


e Management 

at Lincoln Station 

9508 or 259-0280 

2al estate; investments; real estate limited 
nerships 
1k Lane 


i 


A-1 Information Service 
ickleberry Hill 

70 
-Line searching, library consultant, infor- 
ation management, writing and editing, on- 
ye searching for the health services commu- 
ary Ann Hales 
ock Associates 
214, Lincoln Center 
Use Planning 


licrosparc, Inc. 


iblishers of Nibble magazine for Apple Com- 
r owners, publishers of computer programs 
- Apple owners 
e Harvey 
ja Farm 
udbury Road 
9379 


n all forms (yarn, knitted items) 


en Raja. 


Oo. Box 173 
B71 
o tuning and repair 


eum and Galler 


lyth Moses 


‘dova Museum 
P 


graphs of Children 
99-0749 


Willard Traub 

P. O. Box 276, 12 Lewis Street 

259-9656 

Photographer of buildings and houses; fine art 
prints sold 


Professional Services 


Steven D. Cohen, D.M.D. 
The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Dental care 


NisAsp OLGLOSS snc. 
230 Concord Road 
259-8263 
Electronic Engineer 


Winthrop W. Harrington, D.M.D. 
122 Tower Road, RFD #4 
General Dentistry 


Charles Hersch, Ph.D. 

131 Trapelo Road 

259-0265 

Counseling and psychotherapy 


Charles S. Keevil, Jr., M.D. 
Concord Road. 

259-9292 

Internal medicine and cardiology 


Kiley & Kitses 

Box 588, Lincoln 

259-9370 

Certified Public Accountants 


Lincoln Counseling Service 
160 Lincoln Road, Box 436 

259-8540 

Child and family counseling 
Candace F. Foster 


Stephen Neubeck 

100 Lincoln Road, P. O. Box 192 
259-0993 

General practice of law 


Steven N. Shapse, Ph.D. 

160 Lincoln Road 

259-0283 

Psychotherapy and psychological testing 


Lynn B. Weigel, M.D. 

10 Lewis Street, Box 307 

259-8330 

Internal medicine and respiratory diseases 


Gordon D. Winchell, M.D. 
233 Concord Road 
259-8618 

Internal medicine 


Realtors 


Barbara O'Brien, Inc. 

Lincoln Road 

259-9104 é 
Residential real estate and new construction 
Barbara O'Brien; John Murray, office manager 


Burroughs-Smith, Realtors 
Stonehedge, Box 296 
259-8376 

Real estate 
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Lincoln Agency 

244 Concord Road, Box 299 

259-0824 

Certified and qualified staff covering all forms 
of real estate and insurance 


A. H. Tetreault, Inc., Realtor 

Lincoln Road 

259-9220 

Residential real estate services in Lincoln and 
vicinity, free market analysis, free maps of 
Lincoln, Sudbury, Wayland, Weston 

Art Tetreault 


Restaurant 


Country Squire Luncheonette . 

Lincoln Road at Doherty's Garage 
259-9864 

Breakfast, lunch, snacks and orders to go 


Schools 


The Carroll School 

Baker Bridge Road 

259-8342 

School for children who have dyslexia or 
specific learning disabilities. Co-ed; ages 8-18 


Lincoln Country Day School 
Concord Road, Box 395, Lincoln 
259-8607 

Preschool and transition class 
Barbara D. Bergemann 


BayBank 
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_BayBanks 


LEAP (Lincoln Extended Day Activity) 

Box 98, Lincoln 

Smith School, Ballfield Road 

259-0615 

After-school recreational care for children 
grades 1-6 

Susan Foltz 


Lincoln Nursery School 

Box 75, Bedford Road 

259-8866 

Parent Cooperative Nursery School 
Nancy Jo Kessler, director 


Magic Garden 

P. O. Box 34, Lincoln, located at the Smith 
wing of the Lincoln Public School, Ballfield 
Road 

259-8161 ' 

Preschool and day care 

Kathy Mann, director 


Shoe Repair 


Cobbler and Cordwainer 

10 Lewis Street 

259-0945 

Shoe repair and leather goods; custom repair 
work 


Taxi Service 


Lincoln Town Cab 

160 Lincoln Road 

259-8722 

Taxi service and private livery to anywhere 
including Logan Airport 

Richard Samson, James Saunders, Carmin 
Spiro 


| Middlesex 


Available 24 hours a day 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall 
299-0428 


_ Changes in the business area moved into 
the third phase, greatly affected by the State 
{ n: fluence in regard to low-income housing. By 
his time the cost of relocating Lincoln Road 
ad risen to approximately two million and the 
Pertzoff Plan seemed more complex and im- 


jossible to implement. Now the problem 
‘housing area to be implemented at the same 
i € and in conjunction with the further 
development of the commercial site. To add to 
Codman Land raged ... should the town pool be 
guilt there and/or should the Codman Farm 
| ‘complex be developed into a community center 
tl he early seventies leaves one a bit confused as 
‘the suggested uses for land change drastically 
E each report. In 1972, the land from the 
‘dential area in question was bought by the 
‘Rural Land Foundation. The 1972 report of the 
‘South Lincoln Task force recommended to the 
ar y of the business community for the road by- 
Pass and that the existing Lincoln Road should 
© improved and the Carr Building (Richard- 
|traffic) use only. They also hoped that in the 
yong run the Community Store could be taken 
down, the property be converted to a non- 
oC seemed certain the Community Store 
vould move into the new Mall across the 
treet. 
avor the original hope of re-routing Lincoln 
Road, the practicalities of the plan seemed 
fe peless, and the present location of the Mall 
which affected this decision were the desire 
lot to separate the Mall from the new housing 
it Lincoln Woods and the problems that the 
~ one entire complex. 
_ It had been hoped, originally, that the drug 
tore and Community Store would move across 
uch a move was not acceptable to either 
ers. The present arrangement of having B- 
zones on both sides of Lincoln Road leaves a 


‘became compounded by the addition of a large 
he confusion, debate concerning the use of the 
f sorts. Reading of town annual reports for 

odman Estate for the commercial and resi- 

| planning board that there was no support from 
| on's) be rezoned for light-commercial (low 
ommercial use such as a park, since the com- 
Although the planning board still seemed to 
idjacent to Lincoln Woods emerged. Factors 
fetiand areas involved imposed on the design 
Ne road to the new location in the Mall, but 

5 jor through-traffic pattern dividing the two 


; 
WHERE DO YOU BUY YOUR UNDERWEAR PART 2 


Mary Ann Hales 


commercial areas, creating a potentially haz- 
ardous situation for cars or pedestrians. Chief 
Arena reported that the track record has 
shown that there is not a safety problem in the 
business area that the police can identify, but 
it well may be an inconvenience. 

The present business district consists of 
two zones ... B-1 for retail business and B-2 for 
service businesses. The zoning by-laws affect 
the exterior of the B-1 area buildings and have 
little to say about what stores are actually 
located there. By-laws regulate appearance 
and any changes to the buildings. B-1 is 
primarily the Mall area. (The Three S Building 
and the Community Store are B-1.) Zoning 
laws for the B-2 district function by a per- 
mitting process, and businesses must apply to 
the planning board to locate their business 
there. Factors which the board considers are 
traffic generation, environmental hazards, 
parking needs, waste, and service to the town. 
In the B-2 zone the planning board has much 
more discretion over the total site plan and the 
type of service businesses located there. The 
primary B-2 area is Lewis Street and Doher- 
ty's. Historically the B-2 zoning has had a 
backwater atmosphere with a less aestheti- 
cally pleasing appearance than the B-1 dis- 
trict. It certainly isnot "plastic" and has areal 
charm of its own. 


A set of interview questions was sent to all 
Lincoln stores I could locate. I was surprised to 
find almost thirty-five retail businesses lo- 
cated in Lincoln. I have included the realtors 
in the survey, as well as the gas stations which 
are not located in the commercially-zoned 
districts. It seemed time to give the businesses 
a chance to speak about their problems and 
pleasures of doing business in town, and the 
responses were honest and cooperative. 

After the arrival of the Mall in 1976 and 
new businesses moved in or moved over as the 
case may be, how is business in a town as small 
as Lincoln? Is our business community satis- 
fied? 

The answer seems to be a definite yes. A 
large portion of the retail store owners chose 
this area because they live here. Many of the 
businesses have been here for a long time, and 
are family businesses. Other stores were 
looking to locate in the western suburbs and 
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took opportunity of the open space in the mall 
and competitive rates for a town this size. 


Over and over again, different business — 


owners stated that they enjoyed their custom- 
ers in Lincoln; they find us nice to do business 
with. Lincoln customers have good taste anda 
keen sense of value about what things ought to 
cost. We represent an "intelligent customer 
base." (I always knew we were great!) We are 
loyal customers, it seems, and the surrounding 
beauty of the town adds to the appeal of this 
location. Taxes have not gone up since the 
construction of the Mall. 

It is clearly not all roses, though. One of 
the chief problems of doing business in Lincoln 
is the cross-country skiers. They park their 
cars in customers' spaces and are less than 
polite when asked to move. The business com- 
munity seems to feel that the Conservation 
Commission and/or Selectmen should give this 
more attention, although they praised the work 
of Nathalie Rice and other rangers for their 
help in the Mall parking area during the ski sea- 
son. They emphasized that just signs were not 
enough to solve the problem. Representatives 
of the planning board agreed with this ... a sign 
is not effective. The Planning Board sees that 
this really is a town-wide problem involving 
matters of police and public safety, the Con- 
servation Commission and use of public land 
for recreation, and thirdly, misuse of private 
parking lot. They hoped that eventually a joint 
effort of all these factors would remedy the 
problem. Everyone agrees that the problem 
will only get worse. 

Other problems for Lincoln businesses are 
that the water is flushed from the hydrants 
without notifying the businesses (if you're a 
hairdresser, rusty water for your customers 
can be a disaster). Lack of parking seems to 
plague some areas and poor road conditions in 
winter for others. One recommendation was 
made for arotary at the Lincoln/Codman Road 
intersection. (The Lincoln Task Force consid- 
eredoa traffic lightathererin tne srepormrar 
October of 1972, but concluded that lights 
were "visual pollution" and unnecessary. One 
owner hoped for faster review of applications 
to open a store. High overhead/low traffic 
makes it tough for smal! businesses. 

Only one respondee felt that business in 
Lincoln was not doing well... that the cus- 
tomer base was too small, and that a number of 
businesses were not doing well financially. 

The most intriguing problem turned out to 
be mysterious power outages. Think just a bit 
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about their impact on Nibble with its many 
microcomputers. A two-second power loss 


may mean the loss of several hours worth of 
input since everything currently stored in the 
memory of the computer is lost. A report 
which takes four hours to run, and which is 
terminated fifteen minutes early due to a 
power loss, must be begun all over again. 
Other businesses, such as the barber shop, 
seem to suffer also from these mysterious 
outages which bring their electric clippers, 
blowers and other equipment to a crashing 
halt. Checking with Betty Lang at the Town 
Office Building, I found that they too suffer 
rather regular and unexplained scrambled 
transmissions over the phone lines and myster- 
ious power loss. Both groups said the problem 
seemed to be related to extremely cold 
weather, but could not believe that it could be 
a relevant factor. How about it, computer 
users out there? Is there a problem in your 
electronic cottage? And what do you think, 
Edison customers ... do we seem to lose power 
too often in Lincoln? Take warning, Mr. Daly 
at the library ... you may be glitched by the 
power polter geist next! 

When asked what the town could do to make 
conditions better for businesses, one business 
hoped that the Mall could be integrated into 
more town-wide activities, while another ex- 
plained that the sign code was too restric- 
tive ... that business needs more visibility. A 
specific suggestion was a "posted business 
directory in a central location." (Good idea!) 
One business asked the town to consider high 
technology zoning to make the tax rate even 
lower (several of the reports cited previously 
made the same suggestion). One business 
wished for an elderly bus service for clients (it 
would be a help for almost everybody). On the 
other hand, one responder praised the town 
government for its high standards which en- 
courage civic pride. Another business owner 
said he had good response any time he had need 
to approach town government with a concern. 
Lincoln has been labeled as having a "no- 
growth" mentality, but our business people 
seemed to like things the way they were, and 
only wished for a bit more space for expansion. 
Overall, the businesses predicted only a lim- 
ited expansion of retail business in town. The 
Planning Board agreed, having had no indica- 
tion that more businesses than presently ex- 
isted is felt to be needed by the townspeople. 

As a frequent shopper in our local stores, I 
would like to reinforce the response from 
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several businesses to a question about the kind 
of business our current retailers would like to 
see move into town. Repeated requests were 
given for an adequately stocked hardware 
‘store, a dry cleaner and a bakery. One owner 
stated "we would like to see Lincoln as town 
become more independent of surrounding 
‘towns by developing their own center." As long 
‘as customers have to go to a dry cleaners in 
‘another town, it is likely that they will do some 
‘of the other shopping there. Other suggestions 
‘were for a sporting goods store and a cafe 
‘(moderately priced) and several requests for a 
‘clothing store (wouldn't a Bean's outlet be 
wonderful). It would appear that the type of 

Store to enter the Mall is affected only by 

‘Haynes Management, so I bring this to their 

‘attention. The type of stores to be selected for 

‘the Mall is really of importance to the town. @ 


BILL DOHERTY (cont ) 

Bill and Phyllis Doherty now live on Lincoln 
Road in a smaller house than the one Bill grew 
up in on Tower Road. They have a "hide away" 
place i in Maine and Bill loves to go camping and 
fishing. His life is full; he has a large family 
‘and a successful business. He is a man who 
‘seems to have an inner calm and a positive 
‘outlook on life. And there is still something in 
him that is stirred by the sound of the fire 
alarm, the power of the engine, and the race to 
| action. 
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HAIR DESIGNS 


LINCOLN RD. 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 


259-8614 


FOR APPOINTMENTS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MENS HAIRSTYLES 


TUES.-FRI. 8A.M.-6 P.M. SAT.-8 A.M.-5 P.M. 


THANK YOU LINCOLN REVIEW 
‘ie FOR HONORING BILL DOHERTY 


ROAD SERVICE 


259- 8034 259-9794 TOWING 


DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. JOEY'S AUTO REPAIR 


“DOHERTY'S GARAGE” 
AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES CINCOLNS tees 


RUBBISH REMOVAL QD 
239-8034 289-8048 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. JOE COTTON! Res WAYLAND 3386-4483 


“If it ain't broke, don't fix it’ 


BUT if it IS broken, or needs maintenance, 
call 


JEFFREY M. MUDGE 
for 
all aspects of professional home care, 
inside or out. 
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28 years experience 259-8527 | 
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LITTLETON AGAIN 


\ Suze Craig 


bs When last in these pages you might have 


seen Littleton, a Lakenvelder rooster of local 
fame, he was crowing up at a March morning. 
Gleaming black head thrown toward the sky, he 
proclaimed the sun, the gray-shingled hen- 
house behind him, and Brownie, his demure, 
fourteen-year-old Bantam mate. As my sister 
remarked, he'd moved east and married an 
alder woman. 

| Littleton (so named for the location of the 
vatchery we all hoped he would make super- 
umerary) and Brownie passed much of the 
cold wet weather perched on a roost some two 
feet above the lintel of the henhouse door. The 
world below they surveyed with beady stare. 
They indeed performed as a pair, nestling 
ogether against the winter. On one occasion 
we actually saw what could be termed as 
billing, i.e. Littleton gently preening Brownie's 
neck feathers. No cooing at all; leather-lunged 
Littleton always bellowed. 

| i January blew into February and March 


‘ipped into April and we all wondered if 
ownie really would go broody again, particu- 
larly since she had a consort who carefully 
called her to examine, to partake of any choice 
crumb or bug. And a further interesting 
complication: would Littleton live up to his 
magnificent scarlet comb and self-important 
cock-a-doodle-doos? Brown, quail-like colors 
and markings from the mother, and blue-black 
and dazzling white from the father — although 
ve didn't research any strict Mendelian theory, 


res ulting melange. 

One chilly April afternoon, Ole, our thir- 
teen-year-old son, came pelting up the lane, 
reathless from running and rage. "J-J-Joplin 
5 Sam ... (chuf chuf) ... L-Littleton..." 

' Instantly we knew we would never see 


elegant shorthaired 
sollie/shepherd cross, valiantly protects 
Littleton's estate from Boston Edison trucks, 
all joggers, whether coming or going, and the 
JPS van. In between, she gambols up and down 
nant Road on slender patrician legs and 
‘waves high her plume of tail: 

_ Our Sam, or Samantha, as she was named, is 


Suze Craig 


an utterly disheveled poodle/Puli cross who 


protects nobody from nothing. Black with 
hints of white on her tail and muzzle, she is 
obviously intimately related to a perambulat- 
ing mop. She dearly loves everybody, even the 
UPS van, and wants to play with everything. 

The dogs, great good friends, had decided 
to play Catch-Littleton-If-You-Can. The 
rooster, understandably enough, did not take 
their sprints and stops and barking as a game. 
There ensued much squawking and rushing 
about. The dogs were overjoyed. 

Thus all we could extract from Ole, be- 
tween gasps for breath and general impreca- 
tions, was that one of the two dogs had done 
Littleton in, Joplin being the more likely 
assassin since Ole had last seen Littleton in her 
mouth. 

Out the front door we shot to look for dread 
remains. A few white feathers dotted the 
upper lane. Had Joplin dragged the body down 
under the yews? Ole went down to look. 

We heard a mournful clucking, the noise the 
duck makes in Peter and the Wolf when she is 
inside the wolf's belly. But Sam had been 
summarily booted into the garage, the door 
slammed shut behind her. 

A flash of dingy white in the early evening 
shadows and we saw Littleton skitter across 
the lane into the tangle of eyonymus which 
spilled over a low stone wall. We all shouted 
for joy and then Indian style, crept up on him. 
Poor fellow, he huddled against the rocks and 
cried, and barely resisted when at last we 
pulled the tangle aside to lift him out. 

No tail feathers. Not one. What remained 
was an ugly, pink, almost obscene pointed 
rump. We carried him over to our henhouse, 
where he had begun all his adventures, and 
listened to his dispirited croaks. Clearly his 
dignity had been piqued. For some moments 
we thought he had been piqued as well, but 
apart from his tail, or rather, lack of it, he 
seemed intact. 

Later that evening his dismayed mistress 
bore him back down the hill to an anxious 
Brownie. He regained his aplomb the next day; 
the tail feathers took a good deal longer. 

We would occasionally catch sight of him, 
caroming about the chicken yard, all front and 
no rear, rather like a semi minus its long 
stabilizing trailer. We waited for him to get 
going too fast and have gravity tip him over 
frontwards with a crash. 

Came May and spring began in earnest. 
Going up and down our lane we glimpsed the 
pair and each weekend we would inquire 
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diligently of Brownie's condition. Our interest 
was heightened, albeit indirectly, by Brownie's 
mistress, who carried into school with her 
fifteen eggs from our mixed flock of thirteen 
hens and two roosters. We had donated a fifth- 
grade science project which generated much 
excited conversation. Not birds and bees, but, 
much more sensibly, birds and eggs. She placed 
the assortment of white, brown, and turquoise 
eggs (those last from our five Araucanas) in an 
incubator. Some time later, eleven hatched. 
But we were still waiting for Brownie. 

And late in May, she began to lay. One 
idyllic Saturday morning we saw eight small 
beige eggs clustered in the shadows of the 
nesting box. Their producer, flapping about 
contentedly in a dust pile outside the barn 
door, seemed oblivious to the impending event. 
Littleton stalked back and forth in front of her, 
noisy, ostentatious, his new tail feathers only a 
fraction shorter than the originals. 

He, by the way, had disgraced himself 
entirely by flying at and pecking a neighbor's 
curious toddler. The child screamed, the 
mother swore and scooped up the child, and 
Littleton's owners, whooping, chased him back 
into the run. Incipient fatherhood may have 
gone to his beak instead of his head, for he 
later pecked even those who fed him. 

One sunny June Saturday, we were tele- 


phoned and advised we had become in loco 


grandparentis. Three chicks had hatched. 

Predictably, as the results of Bantam anda 
Lakenvelder, they were minute. When Brownie 
was gently encouraged to stand up, all we could 
see were six toothpick legs. Clucking slowly, 
she sank down again and two miniscule dande- 
lion fluffs popped out from underneath her 
skirt feathers. A paler yellow pouf, streaked 
with black, shot out in seeming pursuit. They 
all skidded to a halt, then dashed back to safety 
and warmth. We all congratulated Littleton, 
who crowed back at us. 

On June |1th we learned that something 
had entered the henhouse the night before, and 
had killed and eaten Brownie and two chicks. It 
had tossed aside the third dead chick, the 
streaked one. Littleton had escaped injury, 
perhaps because he could fly. Brownie would 
have flown as well, as she had for fourteen 
years, had she not had her three offspring to 
protect. 


P.S. Even if you think your chickens are safe, 
they aren't. A neighbor over the road yester- 
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day reported Havaharting seven raccoons on 
his property. And just this very morning, we | 
discovered the mangled bodies of our own — 
twenty-four chicks, who were to have been 
next winter's layers. We thought the house 
safe, for there were three different wire : 
constructions protecting the brood. But a 
raccoon has those clever paws, you see, and 
had climbed up over the outside fence, had 
painstakingly pried up the staples attaching © 
the screening to the eaves of the henhouse. 
Once inside, it had pulled apart two taut 
overlapping sections of chicken wire. It had 
then descended upon the two-week-old chicks | 
and decapitated and generally mangled all but © 
one bird. You don't need to ask if I'm mad. 
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STICKS AND STONES 


Charles Kindleberger 


| How to kill time in a boring meeting? 
Famous men doodle and the resulting art may 
ven end up as a collector's item, depending on 
| ombination of fame and art. In meetings 
where one is furnished a list of participants, I 


enjoy trying to pinpoint or guess the origins of 
family names. Mostly I deal with English 


names, jough a few Scandinavian patro- 
aymics ee admitted. Several large classes 
jemerge: occupations, descriptions of people, 
iparts of farms and their surrounding features. 
‘There are many puzzles. Perhaps I can 
illustrate how the game is played with the 
Lincoln telephone directory. In the lists that 
follow, non-Lincoln names are in bold face. 
But the numbers are of such abundance that 
‘the game is too easy. 
__ Occupations fall into many classes. Take 
the occupations of the village. There is 
Barker, who strips the bark off trees to help 
‘the Tanner (Lincoln has a Tannert, but I don't 
‘know whether there is a connection here.) And 
of course Baker, Carpenter, Carver, Cooper, 
Cutter, Cutler, Fisher, Fowler, Glazer, 
Glover, Miller, Palmer, Shoemaker (in the 
book, though the company is actually in Lex- 
ington), Skinner, Smith, Spooner, Taylor, 
‘Turner, Webster, Weaver. A number could 
probably be traced back to occupations: Buck- 
ler, Cheever, Culver, Garner (one who gar- 
ners?), Hoover (prepares the horses' hooves for 
the smith?), Parker, Puffer, Tucker (a special- 
‘ized tailor?), Tyler. Is a Warner a man who 
|keeps rabbits in a warren? 
_ Agood many occupations are ecclesiastical 
lin character: Abbott, Bishop, Dean, Monks, 
Priest, and Sexton. (As you see, Iam willing to 
throw in the names of some who used to live in 
Lincoln.) The staff of the medieval household 
is well represented: Butler, Cook, Gardner oF 
Gardent), Housman, and Stewart (steward). 

e class in addition to Hoover above is 
associated with transport by horse-drawn ve- 
e, pack train or wagon: Carmen, Carter, 


Farrar (or farrier?), Packer, Paddock, Saddler, 
Wheeler, and Wright, including but not in town, 
the name Wainwright. Lincoln lacks some 
usual names in this category, especially Groom 
and Osler, and one unusual name I like: 
Lorimer, which is the designation of the man 
who makes bits for horses' mouths. 

The names derived from parts of the farm 
or estate include Banks, Bell, Brooks, Downs, 
Fields, Flint, Hall, Hill, Hedge, Hodge, Lane, 
Lee, Marsh, Mayfield, Meadows, Moore, Park, 
Post, Reed, Stone, and Wood. Eaton probably 
started out as a denizen of Easttown, and 
Weston of Westtown, Newton of Newtown. 

For characterization, White, Black, Brown, 
which sound like the color of hair but how 
explain then Green and the absence of Red and 
Yellow. There are of course the Rich, Poor 
(my middle name), Little, Strong, Young, Olds, 
Gross, Wise, and Swift (but no Slow). There are 
the animals: Fox, Lyons, and Wolf. 

Some patronymics are English and Scotch, 
with a division even between the Highland 
MacDonalds and the Lowland Donaldsons. 
Fitzgeralds and Fitzpatricks add a third British 
or Celtic form and a fourth is O as in O'Brien. 
The English go in for a straightforward 'son' on 
the end of a first name: like Robinson, but 
occasionally there are two forms such as 
Dickson and Dixon, or three if you count the 
formal Richardson. But the town abounds in 
Scandinavian forms where son is added to the 
first mame Ole, Anders, Nils (or Nels), Eric. 
But Lincoln is too big, and I leave out many. 

One puzzle to think about relates to names 
of occupations in German which are common 
names: Fenstermacher, Urmacher, Schul- 


meister, but why in English no Windowmaker 
(beyond Glazier), Clockmaker or Watchmaker, 


or Schoolmaster ? 
One last remark: it is not fair to consult 
authority. ©) 
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28 Walden St. Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 
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Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 


LINCOLN 


Elegant, yet informal, contem- 
porary design which demands to 
be lived in. Intimate use of 
the skylights, spacious rooms 
throughout; large glass access 
to complement deck and patio 
living. A proposal flexible 
enough to adapt to the most 
discriminating owner. 


Exclusive $450 ,000 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Inc. 


REALTORS 
[R AT THE DEPOT, LINCOLN, MASS 01773 
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_ Despite the reports of Worcester mosqui- 
toes chewing on Lincoln residents, most mos- 
quitoes have not traveled very far to bite most 
people. And that means that individuals have a 
lot of control over how much they get bitten. 
_ You won't believe until you check, the 
number of delightful breeding spots you are 
maintaining around the house and garden. You 
‘can check this in a pool or tub by seeing if you 
‘have mosquito larvae or pupae at the surface 
; the water. They are big enough to see with 
‘the naked eye, small worm-shaped things that 
taper from a whiskery head (larvae) or from a 
gger round shape (pupae). You can see them 
‘quite clearly if you dip them up in a white cup 
or ladle. 

_ Does a summer shower always leave a 
‘puddle in a roof gutter? Change the slant a 
little — a three-day puddle is enough for some 
More enterprising species. Are there sand toys 
the kids don't play with every day that hold 
water? Or cans you were using to get some 
Ichore done? Or saucers for flower pots? Or 
jbroken flower pots with enough of a curve to 
hold water? Where are your snow tires — 
someplace dry or does the rain make puddles in 
them? — 

Your earliest spring nuisances may be the 
kind that breed only once a year, and once 
they're gone by, they're gone until next year. 
The worst late summer nuisances rebreed 
whenever the weather gives them a good 
Opportunity — and what you're doing is pushing 
them further back from your house and patio. 
Cut the grass short for twenty yards or so and 
trim back the scrub. Encourage fish and frogs 
in the lily pool, and keep the birdbath and 
wading pool freshened up daily so the larvae 
can't mature. 

Furthermore, many mosquitoes are spe- 
Cialists. Some breed only in tree holes, some in 
brackish water, some in water drops in long 
es- They bite on schedule, some at dawn and 
dusk, others only after dark, others only in 
daylight. There are even specialists in the 


MOSQUITOES : THE PERSONAL WAR 


Ruth Hapgood 


level at which they bite, some only going for 
your ankles, and others buzzing around your 
head and shoulders. The chief nuisances of any 
given week have their own style and source, 
and you may have some luck discouraging,.or 
avoiding them. In the weeks when the dawn- 
and-dusk types are worst, you can duck them 
by gardening by daylight. If woodland swarms 
rise up when disturbed, avoid them for the few 
weeks they are there in force. 

As for the wonders of science at the 
personal level, our Three S Pharmacy has half a 
dozen repellents, from good old safe-for- 
children 6-12 to the stronger Cutter and 
Muskol that outdoor workers swear by. Many 
contain some DEET (N,N-Diethy! toluamide), 
one of the most effective recent repellents, 
and if you want 100% DEET you can get it in 
Muskol and others (read the label). 

If you want to give malathion and the other 
out-and-out poisons a miss, there are still 
things you can do in a yard-sized area. A 
strictly organic material is a new form of our 
old friend Bacillus thuringiensis, noted for its 
effectiveness against such caterpillar forms as 
the cabbage looper and gypsy moth. Variety 
israelensis is now available against the larval 
stage of mosquitoes and is sold by Gardens for 
All as Biological Mosquito Control. It comes as 
a powder and is mixed with water for spraying. 

Of mosquitoes' natural predators, dragon- 
flies are the chief reliance of many in Wells, 
Maine, who want to keep their tourists happy — 
and you know how mosquitoes get worse as you 
move north. They would far rather buy 
dragonflies from the Connecticut Valley Bio- 
logical Supply Co. in Southampton, Mass. than 
let the town try to spray the mosquitoes down, 
according to the story inarecent Boston Globe 
(June 17). 

As for the unlikeliest repellent of the year, 
we are offered a mini-sonic gadget using the 
male mosquito's voice to drive away the biting 
females from a 12-foot area. Your Hapgood 
experiment station has ordered one and will 
report on any detectable results. 
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SWINGING 


Winter spent, she 
“Wanders with wheelbarrow 
_ Gathering fallen branches 
_ Bruised and broken by 
- Indifferent storms 
Ambling by the swamp maple 
_ She rests on the children's 
_ Creaking old swing 
_ Swaying up, swaying down 
‘Swing low, sweet chariot 
4 She remembers singing 
| Pushing Lisa and Josie in 
Snappy overalls, shiny sandals 
_ With honey hair flying 
_ Just one more mitten, Mommy 


1 It's my turn now, Mommy 


Just a few more whiles, Mommy 


2 


Carry me home, Mommy 


Carry me home 
_ Awithered leaf 


oo a 


Clings to the maple 


Remembering herself 


Bloodred 
She sings, she swings 
She is still hanging on at home or ar the office 
we'll show you 
erl9S5 Florence Wallach Freed how to express 
yourself with 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD-WEST CHOP art. . . 
( Bee) ae-Gote<Convenient contemporary : 
nch. 3 bedrooms, Large deck. hoe Sane 


railable July 17 thru season. 
50 / week 369-2597 or 263-4020 eves. 


Year After Year 


FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES !! 


BROWSERS WELCOME 
"as ad- 


Remember : 
==and practically  imothing 
vertised Jon sf .Ve 


The 
Famous 


CONCORD SHOP 


25 Walden St., Concord 
and 
Faneuil Hat Marketplace Boston 


THE HIGHLANDER CENTER 
LAUNDROMAT 


KEN PETERSON, HOST 
369-6263 


GIVE YOUR 
CLOTHES 
THE HIGHLAND 


BULK DRY 
CLEANING 
ON PREMISES 


N G 


near Stop & Shop 
191 SUDBURY RD. 


CONCORD 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


Dear Mrs. Smith, 


I would like to call your attention to an 
Oversight in your enjoyable article in ae | 
Lincoln Review for May-June 1983. | 

Henry B. Hoover's house on Trapelo Road in 
which he and his wife still live, was designed in 
what is known as contemporary style and was. 
built in 1937, before the Gropius house. In the 
years since, Hoover has designed many houses. 
in this area. Many of these, like his own, are 
not visible from the main travelled ways andl 
hence go unnoticed. Some, which I know and. 
particularly admire, are the Barry Solar house. 
on Trapelo Road (1939), the Adler house ofl 
Tabor Hill Road, and the former Davis house in 
Rockport, Massachusetts. | 

While being first is newsworthy it is per- 
haps less important than the fact that Hoover's | 
work includes unusually original and spectacu- | 
larly beautiful homes in this area. 


Sincerely, 


Edward S. Tavlor | 


The Bazaar 
Antiques Etc. 


Brass, Copper Lamps, 


Furniture, and 
decorator items. 


BY Tues. thru Sat. 12:00-4:30 | 


LINCOLN ROAD = opp. The Mall] 
LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9538 
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Abot t the Gropius House 


n June Mrs. Gropius died and a caretaker is 
w living in her Lincoln home.) 


:. June 1, 1983 
year Betty: 


"I very much appreciated your evocative 
fticle in the Lincoln Review. I thought it a 
st appropriate tribute to Walter Gropius and 
§ legacy of his house in Lincoln. And 
if. Smith's line illustrations are wonderful. 
"] thought it might be helpful to make two 
arifications with regards to SPNEA's owner- 
p and management. First, Mrs. Gropius 
st generously donated the property to 
NEA, with its furnishings and a modest 
mdowment. Thomas Adams of Lincoln acted 
s the "marriage broker" by bringing Mrs. Gro- 
jus and SPNEA together. Mrs. Gropius had 
tided that making the house available to 
idents and scholars and the interested public 
Was a matter of the highest priority. Walter 
and Ilse Gropius had always shared their house 
th interested visitors. 
“Second, we are presently in the process of 
Jeveloping a management and interpretation 
jlan to, among other things, devise how best to 
share the house with the public. Naturally we 
are committed to the same aims as Mrs. Gro- 
dius. Our goal is to have the plan drafted by 
September 1, for review and comment by 
selected associates and friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Opius, and affiliated institutions and groups. 
* will open the house just as soon as time, 
ergy, and funding permit. In the meantime, 
4 Caretaker is in residence. 
- Idid want to clarify the method of SPNEA's 
quisition of the Gropius House, and affirm 
at this most generous gift from Mrs. Gropius 
las accepted as you so aptly described as"... a 
landmark, a fine example of the New England 
Mouse in the Bauhaus spirit." Second, our 
planning to open and interpret the house is in 
Drocess, and we hope to develop a schedule 
yhich will work well for that group which the 
Gropius' most enjoyed sharing their house with 
students and young people. 


incoln Review. 


sincerely, 


Lynne M. Spencer, Director of Properties 
ciety for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 


_ Thank you again for your coverage in the | 


Unique Opportunity! 
On October 15... 


HOME LINES NEW 


“WATLANTIC 


33,800 tons 


Sails from New York 
on One Special Cruise 


to the Caribbean 
at Economy-Season Savings 


Nothing beats the tingling excitement of 
boarding ship in New York. Nothing matches the 
fun and festivities of a New York bon voyage. 
Nothing equals the thrill of cruising past the 
great lady with the torch. And only Home Lines 
new m/v ATLANTIC sails from New York to the 
Caribbean at this time of the year. 

Sheer luxury awaits you on board. Dining is 
sumptuous. Activities endless. Visit six fascinat- 
ing ports of call— San Juan, St. Thomas, Mar- 
tinique, Grenada, Curacao, Aruba. Then saii 
past the Statue again on October 27 as New 
York’s skyline beckons you home from the 
cruise you'll always remember. Every double 
cabin has two lower beds. Liberian Registry. 


Book early to assure space 
on this special sailing 


See Us for Rates and Reservations 


Lincoln Trave a! 


Service 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Tel: (617) 259-8168 


a0 


PROTECTIVE SERVICES CO. 


David Scimemi 
Security Consultant 


120 Cambridge St., Suite 4, Burlington, MA 018038 
617/273-2414 


Speedo suits 
competitors. 
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cat From 29.00 
SPEEDO” 
Speedo suits America. 
“Speedc is a ‘eg steed ager a of Speedc k>"tIng Mills Pty Ltd 


Carr’s Concord Sports 
59 Main St. . Concord, MA- 61 7-369-4087 


Country Squire 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS: 
(at the TExaco station) 


Speedo suits 
the beach. 


‘From $18.50 


Ellen Sisco 


Summertime...and the reading is...wonder- 
Lots of "good reads" out there to while 
way a few hours on the beach. 

_ The books with the longest waiting lists at 
he Lincoln Library (therefore popular if not 
reat) are: 


he Little Drummer Girl by John leCarre 
Heartburn by Nora Ephron 


Growin Up by Russell Baker 

Bl ue Hibiiiays by William Least Heat Moon 
‘Very Much a Lady by Shana Alexander 
Etvscor ador by Joan Didion 

The Color Purple by Alice Walker 


Moons of Jupiter by Alice Munro 


_ There are other goodies too, some by well- 
Known authors, and a few by brand new ones. 
iction titles highly recommended are: 


G race Abounding by Maureen Howard 


ight a Penn Candle by Maeve Binchey 


the Gis Arms by Hilma Wolitzer 


i fiadness of a Seduced Woman by Susan From- 
berg Shaefer 


[he Body by Richard Ben Sapir 


Famous All Over Town by Danny Santiago 
On the Black Hill by Bruce Chatwin 


Non-Fiction titles (when else do you have 
time to read them?) seem particularly inter- 
esting this summer: 


White Mischief by James Fox 

The Computer and the Brain by John Von 
Neumann 

Eleni by Nicholas Gage 

he Von Bulow Affair by William Wright 
‘Buying the Night Flight by Georgie Geyer 
‘Distant Water by William Warner 

un by Mary Wong 

en's Teeth and Horse's Toes by Stephen Jay 


In the Spirit of Crazy Horse by Peter Matthies- 
reaching a Stone to Talk by Annie Dillard 
This of course is just a sample. Many 


eople take the summer off to re-read sorne 
Id friends — an unusually worthwhile strategy. 


ier reading 


Whatever you do this summer, do it with a 
book. Now that has possibilities for a bumper 
sticker... (3 


At the Library 

The Friends of the Lincoln Library will 
sponsor a program honoring Lincoln residents 
working in the visual arts. The program is 
tentatively scheduled for early December. 
Please call the Library (259-8465) if you would 
like to display a piece of your work in this 
exciting exhibition. There will be an opening 
to celebrate the arts in Lincoln to which all 
exhibitors and townspeople will be invited. 


At Codman House 

In celebration of the history of crafts and 
the craftsman, Codman House is presenting an 
Artisan's Fair of traditional crafts on Sunday, 
August 14, 12-4 p.m. Approximately a dozen 
craftspeople will be exhibiting, demonstrating, 
and selling their handiwork in the afternoon. 
Any townspeople wishing to exhibit a craft 
should contact the Codman House. Visitors 
will be able to try their hand at some of the 
crafts. Refreshments will be available. Ad- 
mission fee to the Fair and the house is $3.00 
per adult, $2.00 for children under 12; SPNEA 
members — $2.00 for adults, $1.00 for eaiidecn 
under 12. Free to Friends of Codman House. 

Tours are given on the hour at Codman 
House through October 15, Wednesday through 
Sunday, 12-5. Admission fee is $2.00 per adult, 
children under 12 are $1.00, and SPNEA mem- 
bers are free. Group tours and afternoon tea 
(minimum of ten people required) are also 
available with reservations. 


Lincoln Day 

Sunday afternoon, September 11, Codman 
House, Drumlin Farm, and DeCordova Museum 
will hold special events which will be free to 
Lincoln residents. At Codman House there is 
scheduled an antique show and sale, a horse 
vaulting demonstration, as well as activities 
for the children. Refreshments will be avail- 
able (for sale). This year is the 100th anniver- 
sary of Dorothy Codman's birthday; on Lincoln 
Day there will be a birthday cake for all in the 
replica of the Codman House. Drumlin Farm is 
still formulating their program. 

The DeCordova Museum will present on 
Lincoln Day, 1:30-5:00 p.m., a Museum School 
Open House as well as a Gallery Open House, 
4:30-6:00 p.m. There will also be a concert in 
the amphitheater — Bob Connor's New Yankee 
Rhythm Kings Jazz Band. 
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WOALO LEADER 


® 
REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes IN RELOCATION 


for Buyers = And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong 
professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency's professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, INC. 


Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 


WE BRING PEOPLE HOME 
ING... 

selli 
relocating? 


Coast -Ceast 
Gallery Gets Resuits! 


LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
Pi? OFRBOxX. 267 
Lincoln Center 


Mass. 01773 


U.S. Postage Paidj® 
Permit No. 37 e' 
Lincoln, MavOlv77 am 


CARRIER PRESORT 


Lincoln, Mass. OP7#735 
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*e4y) STANDISH ROWE }' 
: REALTY 


Winter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 
259-8553 


37 Thoreau St. Concord, Mass. 01742 
(617) 369-6175 


REALTOR® 
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FROM LINCOLN, LINCOLNSHIRE Lucille McMahon S 
ON THE TOWN WITH THE LINCOLN POLICE Carol White 9 
COONS IN THE CORN PATCH Betty Smith 15 
INTERVIEWS WITH K.GLASS AND W.FLINT ae 


JOSEPH SUSSMAN DISCUSSES STUDENTS 

AND STUDIES AT MIT Beverly Eckhardt 25 
WHAT PRICE SLOTH: THE MAKING OF A VINEYARD Suze Craig 27 
WHERE DO YOU BUY YOUR UNDERWEAR? PART 3 Mary Ann Hales 29 
THE RUNNING OF CODMAN FARM Betty Smith 31 
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LINCOLN 


NiW LISTING! Wonderful spaces = balcony study overlooks cathedcal 
cullinged living room. Separaceedining room. Country kitchen, skylic 
ealing area. Den. Huge skylit mascer bedroom 20 x20 ! Deck ~- hot 
tub! Solar hoc water. Top location. $297,500 MLS Exclusive 


POND VIEW FROM HOUSE AND DECK. Private pond, swimming! Cunservative 
Contemporary, 4 or!5 bedrooms, plus easy expansion. Three and one-half 
deluxe baths, ultru-kitchen. Lacge library, fireplace. Some high ceilings, 
air condition, parquec floors, criple glass! South view! Immediate 
Occupancy. $330,500 MLS Exclusive 
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Eleven Lewis Street e Lincoin, MA 01773 


=59-9700 


Bob Pearmmain, G.R.!. Lols Krasiiovsky 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer's name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
HAS RUN OUT 
RENEW NOW! 


Dear Readers: 


Welcome back from vacation. Susan Fargo and the 
Land Use Conference Committee are preparing for the 
last weekend in October. The conversations with 
Kerry Glass and Warren Flint, centering on the future 
of Lincoln are intended to stimulate your thoughts for 
the conference. 


Joe Sussman, Head of the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering, talks about stress at M.I.T. in an article that 
offers another view of college life. 


Our circulation manager is now Judy Hall who will 
keep track of your subscription. Her job will be easier 
if the first renewal notice you receive is returned 
promptly. Judy appreciates inquiries and new sub- 
scriptions. Welcome aboard, Judy. 


As you do your shopping, let our advertisers know you 
saw their ad in The Review and after you read our 
articles send a Letter to the Editor to tell us how you 
feel! 


AL 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 


Name 


Address 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Judy Hall: RFD #3, Sandy Pond Road 
Lincoln, Ma. 01773 


LINCOLN 


*move in and enjoy the holidays* 
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Large Beautiful Gracious Spacious Expanded Colonial Cape 
(circa 1966) Sweidler's Finest, 11+ rooms, 3% baths, 5 fireplaces, 

4 garage bays, every inch charming, airy, and tastefully decorated, 
pretty details and fine appointments thruout, and the special floor- 
plan featurés the MBR suite with fireplaced study on the main level. 
The Solarium.{plant:room) has a special magnetism all its own.This 
house is designéd for easy/elegdnt ‘entertaining, and offers a fine 
family neighborhood together. with tranquil setting. 
Our CMMLS’ Exclusive .../20e. 33 ihe ee ee ee OO. 


also,..........+..-.. CONDO new to market.... Exclusive $ 160,000. 
A nice 2 BR with study @ Farrar Pond Village, one level living, all 
in mint condition, and a pleasure. to show. 


Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker, Joanne Whitman 
Maida Gary Betty Speer Marion Donnell .. 
Beeps Clark Dick Tatlock “Valerie McClennen 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 


FROM LINCOLN » LINCOLNSHIRE 


(Lucille & Howard McMahon visited Lincoln, 
England, in June 1983.) 


We are having five-o'clock tea in what was 
once the open courtyard of the White Hart Inn, 
now a glass-domed lounge of the White Hart 
Hotel. Our table is near a man-made rock pool 
into which a fountain will splash later. Tropi- 
cal plants and unobtrusive music — show tunes 
of the forties and fifties — complete the 
cocktail lounge atmosphere. 

The hotel's brochure tells us that the White 
Hart Inn was first mentioned in 1460, but was 
probably built in 1387 when King Richard II, 
whose sign was the white hart, visited the 
Lincoln Cathedral. Of the various structures 


“which have been the White Hart Inn, the one 


built in 1722 is still a part of the modern 
building. 

Not far from where we are sitting are the 
Cathedral, which predates the Norman Con- 
quest of 1066, and the Castle, built on founda- 
tions of a Roman fortress by William the 
Conqueror in the first century A.D. 

The site of Lincoln is a two-hundred-foot 
high hill midway along a limestone ridge 
running north to south, on the north side of a 
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by Lucille McMahon 


gap partially occupied by the river Witham. 
The Roman geographer Ptolemy recorded that 
when the legions arrived, a settlement there 
called Lindon was the chief town of a British 
tribe, the Coritani. By the year A.D. 47 two of 
the great Roman roads met there, and in A.D. 
62 a legionary fortress was built on that 
strategic hill, its name Latinized to Lindum. 
About A.D. 90, it was adapted for a colonia, a 
settlement for discharged veterans. The name 
Lindum Colonia has through various charges 
become Lincoln. 

(A myth, believed by some tourists and 
Lincolnites, is that Lindum Colonia referred to 
a certain species of native tree which grew 
there. Scholars don't buy that.) 

It was probably in the third century that the 
four main gateways were rebuilt on a grander 
scale. One of them, Newport Arch, is the only 
Roman arch in the country still spanning a 
main road. In the period between the depar- 
ture of the Romans and the Norman Conquest, 
Lincoln, like the rest of England, underwent 
successive invasions by the Angles and the 
Danes. A residue of street names in these 
languages survives. 


The Castle was built by William the Con- 
queror, using parts of the Roman walls. It 
served the same purpose as did the Tower of 
London, built at approximately the same time: 
first a fortress, later a prison. 

Today, massive stone walls enclose a pleas- 
ant six-and-a-half acre lawn with graveled 
walks. We enter through an arched gateway at 
the other side of a wide ditch, once the moat. 
We see Cobb Hall, from the tower of which 
archers and crossbowmen could cover the 
ditches on the north and east sides; the 
Observatory Tower, rebuilt several times over 
the centuries; Lucy Tower, named after Coun- 
tess Lucy who died in 1136; a prison, a semi- 
circular exercise yard for prisoners, and a 
prison chapel; a bath house, built in the 
nineteenth century for inmates; and Shire Hall, 
built between 1822 and 1826, which now houses 
the Crown Courts. We inadvertently sit in on 
part of a civil trial. | 

After recrossing Castle Square, and photo- 
graphing a fine Tudor house at the corner of 
Bailgate, we proceed through Exchecquer 
Gate, the fourteenth century entrance to the 
cathedral precincts. On the site stood an early 
Anglo-Saxon church, St. Mary of Lincoln, 
dating to 955 A.D. A Norman bishop, Remu- 
sius, who had contributed to William's expedi- 
tionary force, began to build a cathedral on its 
foundation. The Cathedral was consecrated in 
1092 and continued to grow over the centuries. 
Says a guidebook, "It has many claims to rank 
as the foremost church in England, especially 
if its fine setting is taken into account, as well 
as its beautiful design." 

It is breaktakingly beautiful, outside and 
inside. Exterior highlights for me were the 
eleven statues of kings, from William I to 
Edward III, and carved panels showing scenes 
from the Old Testament — the expulsion from 
Eden, Cain and Abel, Noah building the Ark, 
the Deluge — and from the New Testament — 
Lazarus, the Wise Virgins, the Last Judgment. 
Among the medieval gargoyles is one known as 
"The Devil Overlooking Lincoln," otherwise 
known as "The Lincoln Imp" —probably the 
carver's own likeness incorporated there as a 
joke. The interior is striking in its proportions, 
with chapels opening off a wide central nave. 
The spectacular rose windows retain their 
original stained glass. A tablet commemorates 
William Byrd, famous baroque composer, who 
was organist here 1563-72. In the Cathedral 
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Treasury is one of the four original copies of 
the Magna Carta. 

Lincoln's population over the years spread 
down the slope, fluctuating with the fortunes 
of the times. In the thirteenth century Lincoln 
was a great international trading center, parti- 
cularly in wool. The presence of a large Jewish 
community, until 1290 when Edward I drove all 
Jews out of England, testified to its commer- 
cial potential. It was also an industrial center, 
making cloth, such as the "Lincoln green" 
which became famous all over Europe. Its fairs 
attracted traders from the Continent as well 
as from all parts of England. At the end of the 
thirteenth century, Lincoln was the third city 
of the realm, exceeded in size, wealth, and 
importance only by London, and equaled by 
York. 

The city's commerce declined in the four- 
teenth century, as the port of Boston grew. 
The decline was accelerated by the heavy 
mortality of the Black Death in 1349 and 
successive outbreaks. Recovery was slow; 
even in the mid-sixteenth century, the town's 
population was only about 2,500. 

During the Civil War in the seventeenth 
century, Lincoln changed hands from royalist 
to Cromwellian and back again many times, 
and suffered much damage. Prosperity re- 
turned with increased agricultural develop- 
ment in the surrounding countryside and a 
great increase in Lincoln's marketing services. 
The coming of the railways in the nineteenth 
century boosted its industrial life. By the time 
of the First World War, Lincoln was at the peak 
of its industrial career. The first tank was 
built here; a model of it can be seen today in 
the Guildhall. After that came a slump, not 
ended until the Second World War. 

Until the recent prolonged economic de- 
pression, Lincoln's chief source of wealth was 
the manufacture of agricultural and road- 
building machinery. As in this country, that is 
all "on hold" now. A growing, though not yet 
conspicuous, tourist industry may help; we 
were told that as a tourist attraction in 
England, Lincoln is exceeded only by London 
and York. 

As we walked down the steep slope (a drop 
of one foot in every four) from the White Hart 
to the lower town to catch our train back to 
London, Howard said, "But for the prospect of 
ice on this hill in winter, this Lincoln would 
also be a great place for a home." 


Epilogue in Lincoln, Massachusetts 
| The all-too-short visit whetted my appetite "Now the day is over, 

for more information. Our library provides it, Ne eaten aeane 

especially several large volumes by Sir Francis RR TS eh 
Hill, who served for many years as Mayor of 
Lincoln, England. I checked the incorporation 
dates of the many other municipalities in the 
_United States called Lincoln, and from them 
inferred that all except ours were named for 
_ Abraham Lincoln. In Hingham, England, there 
is a bust of Abraham Lincoln (1919) whose 


earliest known ancestor, Robert, lived there. The best 

Richard Lincoln, who was buried there in 1620, country traditions live on. a 
disinherited his son Edward, who then emi- 

' grated to America in 1637 and was a founding This New Engiand lullaby hos been passed 
father of Hingham, Massachusetts, as well as yod) Sohd Sol sfidlbad @ANIM PERM le <i Couce tilt noha ouecalace tn 
an ancester of Abraham Lincoln. mise, Shasak » Meee veel cena iat 


European Country antiques. 


In our library I found too that in the 
Historical Room there are Roman artifacts 
from Lincoln, England, presented by an English 


visitor a few years ago, and a proclamation [ORT TU Re POUR E A NUD ST MOP. Gar 

from the Mayor of Lincoln to the town of aan si petty a eee | 

Lincoln to celebrate its two hundredth anni- 66 Summer St. 132 Dodge St. (Rt. 1A) 320 Boston Post Rd. (Rt. 20) 
927-3106 


versary in 1954, 443-7477 


The Roman artifacts, which resemble an- 
cient coins, are pieces of pottery dating from 
the first century A.D. The name of the donor is 
not recorded. But the circumstances leading 
to the Proclamation, which is handsomely 
framed, signed, and officially sealed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Lincoln, 
bringing "Greetings" to the Selectmen and 
citizens of Lincoln on the occasion of the 
town's two hundredth anniversary of its incor- 
poration into the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, are well documented. 

A long-time resident of our Lincoln, 
Olive B. Floyd, who was and is a world trav- 
eler, in 1932 struck up a conversation with a 
local couple in the Cathedral. They invited 
here to their home; that was the beginning of a 
lasting friendship. As our two hundredth 
anniversary approached, Ms. Floyd wrote her 
friends asking if an official salute from the 
first Lincoln could be arranged. It could be and 
was. Ms. Floyd also presented to the library a 
brass door-knocker which is a replica of the 
celebrated "Lincoln Imp." 

The  hands-across-the-sea connection 
makes even more fascinating, to me, the 
visible panorama in the first Lincoln of nearly West Newton/Wayland Sudbun 
two thousand yars of history. LIDCOIM Near 


526-4356 
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QUARTERDECK Seafoods 


[77 Main St., Maynaret 
Cary a7 T-oice 
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We Carry a Complete line 
of fish & Shellfish 
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Fresh Frozen prepared dinners. 
Call us for the selection of the day. 


Join us for lunch or dinner with a 


complete Menu of fresh seafoods, 
FAST TAKEOUT SERVICE 


Hours: Mon.-Wed. 8:0C am ~8:O00pmn 
Thur, Fri, Sat. 8:00am -J:00 pm 
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ON THE TOWN oan tre LINCOLN POLICE 


Itis 10 a.m. on a summer day, and Lincoln's 
newest police officer, David Eysie, has just 
finished "running a little radar." As we drive 
slowly up Lincoln Road, he sees a Mercedes 
convertible speeding through the school zone 
ahead. The driver stops as soon as the cruiser's 
mot light is lit. “I'm sorry, Officer," he 
apologizes, and is given a verbal warning. 
Officer Eysie hopes it will scare him into 
slowing down. 

We continue to the corner of Bedford Road 
and Route 2. "This is a no-break intersection. 
If you do something wrong here, you get a 
ticket," Officer Eysie says. "My biggest thing 
is drunken driving," he adds, noting that he 
treats residents and non-residents the same. 

He drives up and down Lincoln's roads and 
in and out of neighborhoods, choosing his own 
route. According to Officer Eysie, ninety 
percent of the day shift is traffic violations 
and housebreaks; most of those he arrests are 
from out of town. Because criminals generally 
don't want to break into occupied homes, he 
finds that the busiest times for housebreaks 
are working hours, weekends, and summer. 


© 1983 Carol White 


Carol White 


He stops in front of a large colonial house, 
whose driveway is filled with repair trucks. 
This seems all right, he says. On the sides of 
the trucks are painted the contractor's name, 
address, and phone number; sounds of con- 
struction come from within the house. If the 
vans were unmarked and the house seemed 
quiet, he would have investigated. 

A cruiser is stopped behind a car on Route 
2, and he slows down to offer help. Backing up 
another officer is an obligation he takes 
seriously. 

His cruiser's radio is broadcasting con- 
stantly. We hear the police calls of surround- 
ing towns; nothing now requires Lincoln's nelp. 
Acton police are making jokes. "A 'B' for the 
Chief," someone says. I assume that they are 
grading one another, but they are placing the 
coffee order. On the early morning shift, we 
will hear a bugle call. Such humor is needed, 
another officer will tell me later, to help 
relieve the enormous tensions of police work. 

Lincoln police do not routinely radio in 
their daytime motor vehicle stops, though 
some officers feel that they should. Officer 
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Eysie finds that at night, though, "you get a 
whole different breed of criminal," and dark- 
ness gives an edge to those in the stopped car. 
He keeps his cruiser's lights on, tries to keep 
the occupants inside the other car, and 
watches carefully for hands reaching under car 
seats. 

Officer Eysie graduated from Mass Bay 
College, with a law enforcement degree, and 
worked in Hickory, North Carolina for a year 
while looking for a job in Massachusetts. "I go 
about this job the same way as when I was in 
the city," he says. "As soon as you let your 
guard down, you're going to get hurt." 

It is 8 p.m. on another summer night. 
Officer John Fitzgerald has just returned from 
Route 2, where he helped Concord police 
reroute traffic after an eight-car collision. 
The road used to be even worse, he claims, 
when the speed limit was 55 mph, and no 
prohibitions existed against left turns. 

Within minutes, he will be heading back 
toward Route 2 to answer a burgler alarm call. 
It is a false alarm, not uncommon in Lincoln, 
especially during the day. The homeowner is 
apologetic, and Officer Fitzgerald is impecca- 
bly polite. "I'm always polite to people, to a 
certain point, not matter what they do at 
first," he says. 

Until 11 p.m., he too will cruise Lincoln's 
roads, checking the doors of businesses and the 
boat ramp at Walden Pond as well. "I'm not 
expecting anything, but anything that came 
along wouldn't surprise me. Anything that 
takes place in any jurisdiction takes place in 
the town of Lincoln." 

According to Officer Fitzgerald, the prin- 
cipal problems here are housebreaks, bad 
accidents, and motor vehicle violations. He 
labels "minimal" the chance of catching any- 
one in the act of burglary. He agrees with 
Officer Eysie that police duty is more fright- 
ening at night. People are drinking and on 
drugs. Night vision is not too good, and "there 
could be anything lurking anywhere." 

Officer Fitzgerald believes that domestic 
spats are among the worst calls an officer can 
get; they are common at any time of evening. 
Usually it is the wife who calls, and ninety- 
eight percent of the time, at least one of the 
couple has been drinking. Though Lincoln's 
police work alone in cruisers, two officers 
answer the domestic calls. 

Officer Fitzgerald has been on Lincoln's 
police force for sixteen years. At first, his 
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focus was on "apprehending offenders;" it now 
centers on "protecting the town and its citi- 
ZENS." 

It is 5a.m., and Lincoln's only woman police 
officer, Barbara Bardsley, is working the 
ll p.m. to 7 a.m. shift. "Have a good time, 
girls," says the desk officer as we enter the 
cruiser; Officer Bardsley does not flinch. She 
has been on the force for five years, and, in 
general, encounters little sex discrimination, 
In fact, fearful drivers whom she stops some- 
times say "Yes, Sir" to her. She notes, 
however, that swearing at the station de- 
creases when she is around. 

So far tonight, Officer Bardsley has helped 
arrest two fifteen-year-old boys, in a stolen 
car near Sandy Pond. Now she is cruising, alert 
for unreported accidents, drunk people sleep- 
ing in cars along the road, and stolen cars 
which have been torched, for insurance profits 
or vandalism's sake. 

Our route tonight goes as far north as the 
East Coast Aerotech hangar at Hanscom Field, 
There is barely another car on the road. 
Officer Bardsley is suspicious, though, of cars 
she sees driving or stopped in driveways at 3 or 
4 a.m., and she does not hesitate to investi- 
gate. Night shifts do not bother her more than 
days; she credits her strong flashlight, portable 
two-way radio, and growing knowledge of 
Lincoln's terrain. 

By 7 a.m., traffic will start, and between 8 
and 8:30, she labels it "a zoq." She worries the 
most then, because drivers race to catch the 
train just as children are headed to school. — 

Speeding, housebreaks, and malicious dam- 
age are among the most frequent crimes she 
encounters here. Things seem to go in series 
and then stop — school vandalism, the theft of 
car cassette recorders. Men have exposed 
themselves to women jogging along the roads, 
There are drunk people who need to be placed 
in protective custody. "You just never know! 
what the job will bring, she says. 

Lincoln's police log, one summer day, in- 
cluded a report of a turtle in the middle of 4 
road. On another day, there were cows loose if 
afield. Firecrackers, shots, and loud music aré 
heard. Suspicious cars and people are re- 
ported. Doors are found open, burglar a 
sound. Cars are reported stolen, stopped fo 
violations, found abandoned. There are traffi 
accidents, prowlers, robberies, indecent ex- 
posures, and — rarely — attempted kidnappings 
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and extortion plots. In 1982, almost 10,000 
calls for service were logged. 
Jim Arena has been Lincoln's Police and 


Fire Chief for seven years; prior to that, he © 


_ was Chief of Police for six years in Edgartown, 

_ Massachusetts, and for three years in Essex 
Junction, Vermont. He spent almost thirteen 
years as a Massachusetts State Trooper. 

Aside from "ripples of juvenile problems," 
the main issues he faces in Lincoln are traffic 
and occasional breaks. Crosstown traffic and 
the speeding associated with it have increased 
dramatically during his tenure. The number of 
housebreaks in town, though, has decreased, he 
says. In 1980, there were sixty-seven; in 1981, 
sixty; in 1982, thirty-three; and, by the end of 
July, 1983, only seven. 

Chief Arena recommends burglar alarm 
systems for those whose homes are isolated; he 
would like the Police Department notified 
when a system is installed. He admits that the 
number of false alarms has been a problem. In 
1982, more than seven hundred such calls were 
answered. A 1981 Board of Selectmen rule 
allows a fine to be levied on owners whose 
systems transmit four false alarms. 

In not all cases, though, are the property 
owners at fault, he explains. Some alarms are 
set off by power failures or telephone repair 
work. And an apparent false alarm may 
indicate that a burglar tried to enter, but then 
fled. 

Chief Arena urges homeowners to phone 
the police at once if an alarm has been 

inadvertently tripped. He notes that false fire 

alarms are particularly costly to the town. 
Every available firefighter is summoned to 
fight the unknown blaze, and as many as 
fifteen people may need to be paid. 

Lincoln has a full-time police force of 
eleven officers, aside from the civilian dis- 
_patchers. Most of the time, two cruisers are on 
_the road; during summer weekends, an extra 

patrol overlaps two of the shifts. 

Chief Arena agrees that police coverage is 


must be transported to Acton, a process which 
ties up both officer and cruiser. 

And Lincoln is a spread-out town. New 
development, especially outside of the central 
hub, "just thins out the forces we have," 
according to the Chief. One of his main goals 
is to have three patrols during the peak hours 
of day and early evening. Another goal is the 
installation of closed circuit TV between the 
jail cells and front desk. 

"We're out to prevent crime — number one 

Overall, it's a safe town," Chief Arena 
says. 
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Tips From The Lincoln Police on Preventing 
Housebreaks 


All of the officers interviewed have advice 
to offer on protecting homes against house- 
breaks. The biggest deterrent, some Say, is an 
audible alarm system. Next is neighbors who 
pay attention to suspicious activity and cars, 
write down license numbers, and call the 
police. 


e Do not advertise your absence from home, 
they say. Keep garage doors closed. Stop 
deliveries when you are away. Put lights on 
a timer. Keep a radio playing. 


e Don't make burglary easy. Keep doors and 
windows locked. Use double locks. Brace 
sliding glass doors. Don't leave a ladder 
outside the house. Don't leave valuables in 
clear view. 


e@ Photograph your valuables and keep copies 
of serial numbers to aid in _ later 
identification. 


If you have left your house closed, but 
return to find it open, leave at once and call 
the police. 


“sometimes strained. The police and fire ® 
_departments share responsibility for the town's 
' ambulance; police officers who are Emergency 
_Medical Technicians are often sent on ambu- 

lance calls. s 
Though the Lincoln Police Department 
contains two small jail cells, there are no 
facilities for holding juvenile offenders. They 


The Lincoln police offer a home security 
survey, a house check for residents who are 
away, and the usé of engraving tools with 
which belongings can be marked. (3 
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COONS IN THE CORN PATCH 


by Betty Smith 
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At 3 a.m. I turn over in bed to hear 
scrunching in the shed — again. Yesterday | 
spoke to my neighbor about her dog that ate 
"leftovers" on my front lawn. She had gently 
suggested I keep the shed closed. By now I am 
awake enough to grope through a drawer for a 
flashlight and find the shed door is closed but 
the eerie noise persists. Through the wire 
mesh covering a broken window hops a beauti- 
ful brown cuddly animal. You guessed it, 
another raccoon story for the next cocktail 
party. They are more fun to listen to than tell. 

One neighbor was constantly looking for 
ways to remove from his chimney damper a 
raccoon and her litter who had set up house- 
Keeping. The raccoon could not be smoked or 
driven out. Ultimately the spraying of "Raid" 
through a crack in the damper did it! After 
reading about Suze Craig's problems with a 
raccoon and chickens, I visited with the genial 
Chief of Interpretative Services at the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, Charles E. Roth. 

_ This gentleman raised raccoons as a young- 
ster and over the ensuing years. Usually they 
would be released to the wild in their second 
year. He found the cubs totally delightful but 
went on to say that raccoons are full of 
mischief. When he was a teenager, he left the 
cage open one day and his raccoon ventured 
through a neighbor's half-built house leaving 
numerous pawprints in the new plaster. The 
animal likes openings — a door or a window is 
made to order. They will climb curtains, turn 
on faucets, open cabinets, and spill the flour! 
Cubs are born in June and stay with their 
mother until late in August and the family 
disperses for awhile but when it gets colder the 
family comes together and spends much time 
sleeping during the depth of winter. They are 
not very active but a raccoon might come out 
of its den for a walk on a warm winter's day. In 
early spring the mother drives her children out 
to be on their own. 


"How do you keep raccoons out of a garbage 
pail, Mr. Roth?" "You need a cross pipe with a 
padlock as a raccoon can work the treadle. The 
raccoon has the highest I.Q., of any North 
American mammal, other than man, and re- 
member a raccoon will raid an ill-kept compost 
pile, although the problem is minimized if the 
pile is well-managed." 

Mr. Roth explained that raccoons like 
sweet corn when it is milky — about five days 
before you are ready to pick it — and they take 
a bite here and there. I asked if there was a 
solution to this so all Lincoln farmers read on. 
"You can place a radio in the corn patch tuned 
into a talk show or rock music. Also, the 
Indians taught us something about a cornpatch. 
Surround it with squash as raccoons don't like 
the feel of the prickly squash vines — pumpkins 
are great." They can be vicious and they travel 
in groups. If you chase one and it gets cornered 
or caught in fencing, it is a rough opponent. 
When a raccoon is young, it will gladly be fed 
by a human being but then it becomes depend- 
ent. There are people today in Lincoln who 
feed raccoons but this is dangerous as their 
population is on the increase as is the number 
of diseases they carry — including distemper 
and pneumonia. Baby raccoons have natural 
predators, owls and foxes, but this is not true 
for older 'coons — just a shotgun or a Have-a- 
Heart trap, and of course automobiles. 

"Farmers claim they are missing a lot of 
chickens these days, Mr. Roth, and I heard 
there are a lot of dead raccoons as a result." 
"It's an individual raccoon that learns roosting 
chickens are easy pickings and goes after 
them. You have to keep your fencing tight, and 
the bird firmly shut in at night." There are 
many chicken raisers in Lincoln who feel all 
'coons are guilty. 

"Now how do you keep a raccoon from 
raising afamily inachimney?" "You won't like 
what I have to say but first cut any branches 
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off the trees that will enable a raccoon to jump 
Year After Ye ar on the roof. Then you need some chicken wire. 
When the raccoon is out on a nightly prowl, 
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Where can one go, around Lincoln, for a 
\fast, nutritious meal? The Minuteman Re- 
gional High School has an answer — Mc- 
-Donald's!! 
| Minuteman McDonald's opened Labor Day 
of 1982 and became the country's first cooper- 
ative project between an American corpora- 
tion and a public high school. 
| The brain child of Peter Crafts, Director of 
Food Service and Training at the Minuteman 
‘Regional Vocational Technical School, the 
cooperative effort had its inception in 1980 
‘with Crafts' awareness of the decrease in 
‘federal funding for education and with his 
‘anticipation of the effects of Proposition 2%. 
Additionally he knew that fast-food manage- 
/ment was (and is) the biggest growth area in 
the food service industry. 
| In 1980-81, Crafts and his staff were asking 
“how they might best train the students of the 
Hospitality Management/Culinary Arts De- 
partment in the fast-food business. After 
‘much research they decided that the best 
training, by far, was provided by the fast-food 
chains themselves. Crafts made inquiries to 
twelve restaurant chains; among them, Burger 
King, Wendy's and McDonald's. 
| "All three fast-food chains were initially 
/interested, if they could make a profit," states 
Crafts; but as negotiations continued, only 
McDonald's submitted a proposal. He empha- 
sizes that the present agreement is very 
reasonable to the school. 

Crafts stresses that as exploratory talks 
'were proceeding with the fast-food chains, 
concurrent updates and hearings were taking 
place with officials of the Town of Lexington. 
"It was a complicated endeavor." 

In June of 1982, a final agreement was 
reached between the Minuteman School Com- 
mittee and the McDonald's Corporation. The 
proposal was then unanimously accepted by the 
Lexington Town Selectmen. 

On July 7th, 1982, McDonald's started 
renovation work on the ground floor. of the 
school. Where formerly the Bakery had been, 
McDonald's built a 2600 square foot fast-food 
unit with a glass enclosed kitchen for observa- 
tion. The Bakery, including a new walk-in 
freezer, was relocated on the first floor. 
Finally, McDonald's built a one-thousand- 
Square-foot cold kitchen for the school. Crafts 
estimates the cost to the fast-food chain as 
being over $300,000. Crafts sees this expendi- 
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by Joan Perera 
ture as an indication of the degree of commit- 
ment to the program by the McDonald's Corpo- 
ration. Further, McDonald's leases space from 
the school for its restaurant, and it pays its 
share of the utility bills. It hires its own 
managers and employees. 

Asked how he feels about the program at 
the end of its first academic year, Crafts 
states, "I am pleased that McDonald's was 
willing to try something new and I'm impressed 
by their professionalism. And they represent 
the work ethic which is good for our students to 
see." 

And how does McDonald's see itself at the 
Minuteman Vo-Tech? The managers of the 
school-restaurant feel that the cooperative 
project is one more example of the McDonald's 
interest in children and education. They 
mention that over the years McDonald's has 
contributed funds to various causes such as the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association and the Mas- 
sachusetts Special Olympics. McDonald's Cor- 
poration is a chief fundraiser and financial 
supporter of the Ronald McDonald Houses at 
various Children's Hospitals across the coun- 
try. Valerie Latsey, a regional supervisor at 
McDonald's referred to the "strictly educa- 
tional" films and action-paks, on home safety, 
ecology, and nutrition which McDonald's will 
provide to schools and youth groups at no cost. 
Perry Ziehm, General Manager of Minuteman 
McDonald's, therefore feels it is not surprising 
that the fast-food chain decided to try "a first 
of its kind" training-venture in a public school. 

The restaurant is open seven days a week 
and is staffed by twenty McDonald's employ- 
ees. Also reporting to Ziehm are two assistant 
managers. During school hours (Monday 
through Friday, from 8:15 a.m. to 2:15 p.m.), 
there are six students in the restaurant; and a 
Minuteman chef, as well as McDonald's person- 
nel who are involved in the instruction of the 
training unit. The Minuteman chef is familiar 
with the fast-food approach having taken 
McDonald's training courses in Fast-Service 
Restaurant Management. 

Twelve students from the Culinary Arts 
Department take part in the McDonald's pro- 
gram each semester. The students are divided 
into two groups, and each group of six spends 
one week in the McDonald's restaurant and one 
week in academic classes, alternately, for the 
ten weeks of the semester. The program is 
open only to juniors and seniors which means 
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that the participating students will already 
have had one thousand hours of Hospitality 
Management/Culinary Arts training before 
entering the one hundred fifty-two hour fast- 
food segment of their overall required train- 
ing. McDonald's provides uniforms and meals 
to students during their training. 

If after the ten-week required period a 
student elects to major in fast-service restaur- 
ant management, he/she goes on a cooperative 
basis and is paid and given vocational credit for 
work performed. Co-op students will be given 
preference in hiring by McDonald's restaur- 
ants. In the 1982-83 academic year, ten 
students chose to go on the co-op basis at 
Minuteman McDonald's. In an industry of 
frequent turnover and shortages of manage- 
ment personnel, McDonald's is benefiting from 
the direct access to future employees. 
Another advantage to McDonald's lies in the 
clientele at the Minuteman restaurant. Ina 
school of twelve hundred teenagers, McDon- 
ald's Corporation finds the perfect group on 
which to test new products for popularity. 

The McDonald's personnel also feel pleased 
with the first year of operation; however, 
Ziehm would like to see increased business in 
the restaurant from people outside the school 
community. "Less than seventy-five non- 
Minuteman people eat at the store per day. 
People think we are strictly a training restaur- 
ant, but that's not the case. We are definitely 
open for business," stresses Ziehm. The Min- 
uteman McDonald's indeed extends itself be- 
yond the six-hour school day. One finds the 
restaurant open Monday through Thursday 
from 7:00 am. to 10:00 p.m., Fridays and 
Saturdays from 7:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. and 
Sundays from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Asked if the Minuteman McDonald's differs 
from other McDonald's stores, Ziehm re- 
sponded that there are slight differences. "We 
don't sell carbonated, caffeine beverages dur- 
ing school hours (8:15 a.m. to 2:15 p.m.). Also 
we don't carry cherry pies, and we only have 
medium sized beverages. Otherwise we are 
like every other McDonald's restaurant." 

The biggest challenge that Ziehm now 
faces is acquainting people with the existence 
of McDonald's at the Vo-Tech. Presently 
Ziehm and his staff are working ona “historical 
sign." The managers are hoping that visitors to 
the Minuteman National Historical Park will 
bring increased business. And in the mean- 
time, the staff at the school and the McDon- 
ald's management invite area residents to see 
what "a fine job" is being done. 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW INTERVIEWS 


KERRY GLASS 


(Kerry Glass is the current President of the 
Lincoln Historical Society and a former Master 
of Hounds at the Norfolk Hunt.) 


The future is based on the past. Knowledge 
of the past helps understand our present town. 
Kerry Glass used this as a premise as she 
thought about Lincoln in a decade. "The town 
won't be drastically different if the residents 
have a feeling of place. This feeling encour- 
ages pride in Lincoln." Kerry feels that people 
who have moved here in the past looked for a 
place that was different from neighboring 
communities. We talked with Kerry about the 
changes which might take place. 


Conservation Land 

"We will be part of the green park withina 
network of communities that do not have space 
set aside. Our land may need more patrolling 
which will be a change. There will be more 
skiers, and hikers." As state funds are used to 
purchase conservation land, the state could get 
more involved. She added, "Let's hope we can 
keep drinking from Sandy Pond. We don't want 
a state park like Walden." 


Housing 

Low and moderate income housing con- 
tinues to need study. "Where are you going to 
put it and where are the people going to work?" 

Gifts of land and money have helped main- 
tain the character of the town (Drumlin Farm, 
Codman House, Pierce House). Ultimately 
Kerry feels that we will have more clusters; 
the two-acre house lot will give way to cluster 
housing, and there will be elderly housing. 
Kerry had one idea. "We could do what other 
towns have done. We might use one of the 
school buildings, such as the Smith School 
wing, or a town building, for apartments. 
There are no stairs and the pool, churches, 
library, post office, and Mall are close by 
connected by sidewalk." 
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Traffic 

"Yes, we will have stop lights in town. One 
may be at the five-road intersection by the 
library. I fear a fatal accident would accom- 
plish that. The other spot may be by the Fire 
and Police Station." Then Kerry thought for a 
minute. "One of the many reasons so many 
people commute through Lincoln is the lack of 
stop lights. Lights might encourage com- 
muters to use other main roads!" 

Kerry hopes the town roads will not be 
widened but she does suspect Routes 117 and 
126, county roads, will be and of course she 
says "something will happen to Route 2. I hope 
it will go north." 

The gasoline shortage forced many resi- 
dents to use public transportation and Kerry 
foresees an increased use of trains. "Busses 
may go up and down Route 128 to connect 
towns and/or public transit stops." Kerry 
points out that Lincoln has never had a 
commercial center on a main highway and this 
fact has kept the town different. Even farmers 
and crafts people in earlier centuries took 
their produce to other towns for sale. 

"If we do have a business complex in 
Waltham at the end of Winter Street, one 
solution may be to block Winter Street at Old 
County Road, to encourage use of Routes 128 
and 117." 


Business 

Kerry does not expect any heavy industry in 
town, maybe a professional building. She 
doesn't foresee any major changes in the mall 
area but there is bound to be an increase in 
population. How large depends on the future 
interest in the town. 


Quality of Life 

"I moved here because the schools were 
good. If we want to keep young couples moving 
here we must keep up the school system. 
Warren Flint has done more than any one 
person to help Lincoln maintain its feeling of 
place in the surrounding area of Boston." 


WARREN FLINT 


(Warren Flint was the first Executive Secre- 
tary of the Town starting in 1954. He held this 
position for over ten years and is now a 
consultant to the Planning Board and a ceme- 
tery commissioner.) 


You asked me what changes one might 
expect in Lincoln by the year 2000, with 
particular emphasis on housing, conservation, 
roads and traffic, and quality of life. Obvi- 
ously my picture of Lincoln by the year 2000 is 
going to be colored somewhat by my hopes for 
the town. As I see Lincoln, its outstanding 
characteristics which have survived over two 
hundred years of change are a consciousness of 
community and a love of the land — I believe 
these will continue to be an inherent part of 
the town. 


Conservation Land 

Respect for the land and its role in natural 
systems has brought about a strong planning 
program, and over the years many critical open 
areas have been preserved. The Conservation 
Commission within the next few years should 
have completed the majority of its planned 
acquisitions, and its work should then consist 
of managing the conservation properties, 
Maintaining the fields, woodlands, and trails, 
running the Ranger program, and reviewing 
subdivision plans with relation to open space 
and protection of watersheds and wetlands. 
Housing 
_ Over the next years the average age of 
Lincoln's residents will probably increase, ow- 
ing in part to the high cost of property which 
makes it difficult for young couples to move 
here. Pressure will continue on the town to 
develop whatever options there may be for 
moderate income housing and housing for the 
elderly. Possibly land will become available 
for a new complex such as was suggested for 
the Umbrello parcel held by the Rural Land 
Foundation. It is probable that owners of large 
houses increasingly will make application for 
apartments in these homes to help meet this 
need. Another option would be for the Housing 
Commission to purchase an occasional large 
home and rent rooms or small apartments to 
‘individuals or couples. It is doubtful that there 
will be drastic changes in the town's zoning as 
trelates to housing. Lincoln's residents enjoy 
jand cherish the town's character of community 


and open space and will be firm in supporting 
it. Already there is concern about the propor- 
tion of condominiums to standard housing. As 
a matter of fact, the development of standard 
housing, along with that of condominiums, will 
of necessity slow down because of the decreas- 
ing supply of buildable land. 


Traffic & Business 

Traffic on the periphery and through Lin- 
coln is surely going to increase, and the town 
will constantly have to be on the alert for 
options for keeping "through traffic" as much 
as possible on circumferential roads. John 
Caswell's excellent article in an earlier issue 
of this magazine sets forth what the town is 
facing with traffic because of commercial 
development in the region. If Route 2 were to 
be relocated north, it would solve many of the 
problems with Hanscom Field, Mass. Port 
Authority, Virginia Road developments, and 
make it possible for further implementation of 
Minuteman National Historical Park plans. If a 
connector could be developed from Route 117 
at Merriam Street in Weston to the Winter 
Street dam, it too would take a lot of through 
traffic out of the center of town. 


Quality of Life 

So far as the "quality of life" is concerned, I 
foresee no major changes in the physical 
aspect of the town by the year 2000. The Town 
Meeting form of government has served Lin- 
coln well for two and a quarter centuries. 
Albeit we do not always have a fully competi- 
tive ballot for town offices, keen interest in 
the operation of the town is general. I believe 
Lincoln will still be governed by the open Town 
Meeting in the year 2000, and that the adminis- 
tration will continue much in its present form, 
with strong participation by its citizens. Those 
who state that Lincoln cannot retain most of 
its present character, I believe to be wrong. It 
has met the pressures of change before, and 
will do so again. With no drastic changes in 
local economics and population size likely, I 
believe Lincoln will continue to have a sense of 
community. The support of three strong 
churches and the town's educational and cul- 
tural institutions should continue to enhance 
and strengthen the community caring and 
sense of responsibility that have been the 
strength of this town. 
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MA-1 INFORMATION SERVICE 
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adults 


Call Mary Ann Hales at 
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For any home or business need. 

e Wireless 

e Free estimate without obligation 


“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 


David Scimemi 


120 Cambridge St., Suite 4, Burlington, MA 01803 
617/273-2414 
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Joseph Sussman DISCUSSES STUDENTS AND STUDIES AT MIT 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


' "Is Tech (Still) Hell?" was the feature 
article in the May J 983 issue of the MIT Alumni 
Association's newsletter. A panel of profes- 
sors and undergraduates commented in the 
article on various facets of the demands of a 
collegiate education. The discussion made it 
clear that "hell" at M.I.T. is largely the 
discontent of bright young people who find a 
twenty-four-hour day too short to pack in all 
their many activities and scholarly efforts. To 
check out how M.I.T. students thrive in an 
environment of high pressure, I talked with one 
of the panelists, Professor Joseph Sussman of 
Sandy Pond Road. 

Prof. Sussman was born in New York City, 
got an undergraduate degree in Civil Engineer- 
ing at the City College of New York and a 
master's degree at the University of New 
Hampshire (where he met his wife-to-be, 
Henri-Ann). At M.I.T. in the early sixties, he 
earned a doctorate in Civil Engineering witha 
dissertation on the application of computer 
Systems to the solution of typical design 
problems. Computer-aided design was a rela- 
tively new field at that time, but M.I.T. was in 
the forefront. Its Integrated Civil Engineering 
Systems — a computer program known as ICES 
— contained procedures so advanced that they 
remain in use today. 

» Following receipt of his degree, Prof. 
Sussman,joined the faculty at M.I.T. He served 
for two years as associate dean for educational 
programs and for the past eight years has 
specialized in the use of computers to study 
transportation in general, and railroads in 
particular, with the objective of devising plans 
to increase the efficiency and profitability of 
complicated networks. Much of this work has 
been applied to operations of the Boston and 
Maine in its current regional system that 
includes the Maine Central and the Delaware 
and Hudson. The work has involved about fifty 
graduate students thus far. Financial support 
for the projects has come in part from the 
Federal Railroad Administration of the De- 
partment of Transportation. In 1980 Sussman 
Was named head of M.I.T.'s Department of 
Civil Engineering. 

_ M.1.T.'s reputation for excellence may need 
no further substantiation. However, a 1982 


Survey by the Conference Board of Associated 


Research Council has determined that M.I.T. 
led all universities in the country in the number 
of graduate fields rated best by peers. Joe 
Sussman's Department of Civil Engineering is 
included in the fifteen fields in which M.I.T. 
excels. 

I asked Sussman to characterize the M.I.T. 
student body. "Diversity," he answered 
quickly. "In Civil Engineering alone there are 


students from forty-eight countries." He 
added that economic diversity is much broader 
than one might expect, taking into 


consideration that tuition charges are among 
the highest in the country. (Dormitory 
students will pay $13,480 for two semesters of 
enrollment in 1983-84.) M.I.T. bases its 
admissions on academic’ and __ social 
qualifications only. Financial aid is given in all 
cases of demonstrated need among those 
admitted. 

Asked about the failure rate among M.L.T. 
students, Prof. Sussman answered that he 
believed it to be relatively low in spite of the 
demanding course work in all programs. This 
he attributes to a thorough screening process 
prior to admission and to the deliberate effort 
to ease the transition from high school to 
college during the freshman year. Since 1968, 
all freshmen receive pass/fail marks in 
courses, with standard grading beginning the 
second year. The practice has been successful 
in encouraging students to take courses for 
which a good grade is not ensured. Both in his 
panel discussion and in our conversation, Prof. 
Sussman emphasized his belief that entering 
students should not let themselves be "boxed 
in" by preconceptions of their ultimate career 
goals. He tries in counseling .a student with 
rigid ideas on the selection of courses to 
encourage enrollment in an undergraduate 
seminar in a totally different field. There's an 
optimum breadth of knowledge needed for real 
versatility in the job market. Many alumni ten 
years out of college are working successfully in 
fields they never dreamed of as freshmen, 
according to Prof. Sussman. Consequently, he 
applauds the approach at M.I.T. that encour- 
ages sampling and exploration. 

Having in mind the prevalence of judg- 
ments on the inadequacy of pre-college educa- 
tion, I asked if there were any obvious changes 
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in the qualifications of recent M.I.T. entrants. 
Prof. Sussman answered that because M.I.T. is | 
a highly selective institution, it gets individ-_ 
uals whose academic credentials are excellent 
and whose level of participation in curricular | 
and extra-curricular activities has been in- 
tense. "These students have been so involved 
they seem never to have taken time out to goof 
off and look at the sky and wonder about 
things." The greatest change in entering 
students is a dramatic increase in computer 
experience compared with ten years ago. 
Another change is an increase in vocational 
orientation. Given what an M.I.T. education 
costs that is not unreasonable. Prof. Sussman 
reiterated his feeling that too much emphasis 
on a narrow career goal is bad for a good 
education. 

Our conversation concluded with some re- 
flections on the factors that make M.I.T. so 
highly regarded by faculty and students. Prof. 
Sussman stated that the chief strength in 
M.I.T. programs is the emphasis on research 
that begins in the freshman year and continues — 
through graduate study. The Undergraduate 
Research Opportunities Program is an explicit 
mechanism to involve students with faculty | 
members in "real world" undertakings. In his— 
own field of transportation, research has been > 
ongoing for a sufficient period that he is now 
seeing students who have in-depth knowledge — 
assuming leadership roles in the industry. 
Seeing one's students succeed in careers is a_ 
great reward, he observed. Q 
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WHAT PRICE SLOTH : THE MAKING OF A VINEYARD by Suze Craig 
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This year's wine project presently seethes 
eside the kitchen table in an olive green 
hirty-two gallon plastic trash barrel. It began 
vith sheer laziness. 

Four years ago Russ and I commented on 
he difficulty of mowing the south bank. The 
rea of half a tennis court, it sprang up lush and 
ufted in the spring. The lawn mower hic- 
upped and belched until the August drought 
aked the hillside brown and crackly. Re- 
training or tidying the bank, always moving 
ownhill because of the slope's steep incline, 
equired time and energy. 

If you've read any garden how-to book, 
ou'll recognize the phrase "southern facing 
lope, above a body of water." It's the classic 
lescription of the perfect vineyard site. Thus, 
nspired more by not having to fight the bank 
han by any harvest we might garner, we 
lanted forty wine grapevines. We tucked four 
Ows across the slope, the plants zigzagged 
ertically so no one vine could shade the vine 
bove it. 

The grass still grew, however. Much faster 
han the vines, which perhaps we had presumed 
vould, like mint, take over the hillside. Thus 
iS a price of initial laziness, we now had to 
now across the hill sideways. The following 
‘ear the vines needed support so we dug in 
sts at either end of each row, and at 
upportive random in between the by now 
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tentative bushes. And we stapled two strands 
of heavy wire to top and bottom of the posts, 
completing a vine support known as the 
Kniffen system. None of the system 
descriptions, by the way, mentioned grass. 
Some included the word cultivation, others 
mentioned mulch. None tackled the difficulty 
of hoeing a thirty-seven percent slope or 
finding gravity-free mulch. 

Mowing had become arduous. We had to 1) 
maneuver sideways, goatlike, along the side of 
the bank; 2) shove in as close as possible to the 
posts, which had sprouted Corinthian fernlike 
clusters of weeds at their bases; and 3) not 
whack off the young vines. This last became 
more difficult as the summer grew lusher; the 
trick became to find the vines before cutting 
the bank, not after. 

One deathly hot July day, collapsed on the 
deck, we decided the way round all this 
expenditure of sweat was, eureka, to terrace. 
Thinking fondly of the thousands of grape and 
almond terraces ringing austere Andalusian 
hillsides, we considered building four long 
stone steps. The construction material cer- 
tainly was at hand. But the thought of 
frostheave (never a factor for the terrace 
builders in southern Andalusia) saved us from 
that exercise. 

We decided instead to drill post holes, set 
cedar posts, then nail pressure-treated 2 x 12's 
to the posts. Then backfill, thus creating 
shallow steps. The mulch would be held in 
place, would kill the grass. We wouldn't have 
to mow. 

The lumber was ferociously expensive. We 
kept telling ourselves that we were not Moors; 
rock walls would have taken us years. 

Our small tractor, rigged with post-hole 
digger, could work sideways, or back down on, 
or up to, the ends and the top and the bottom. 
But there remained the center portion of the 
two middle rows. 

So we rented a one-man post-hole digger 
and on the hottest day in July last year drilled 
and drilled and drilled. The hillside, we came 
rapidly to appreciate, was not a natural phe- 
nomenon; it was the result of the cellar 
excavation for the house. Assorted rock, 
impenetrable, lurked under two feet of topsoil. 
Thus each bone-jerking thigh-bruising shoul- 
der-jolting post hole had at least three previ- 
ous tries starred around it. 
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Backfilling was interesting. The big 
trailer, massively heavy with woodchips, on 
one occasion nearly went crashing down over 
the top of the highest terrace. But as we 
shoveled fill in and piled the mulch higher, the 
bank began to look like a proper European 
terrace. 

And we didn't have to mow. 

That year's grape crop was meager, not 
worth picking. We cold comforted ourselves 
with the observation that the wild grapevines 
we normally frequent had borne no fruit either. 
There were no grapes anywhere. 

This spring, we pitched more mulch onto 
the terraces. This activity was only secondar- 
ily an act of faith; our primary thought was to 
smother the grass, which had begun to poke up 
through the six inches and more of chips. 

But yesterday (a very hot August day; 
there's nothing cooling about grapes, we've 
decided) we gathered the heavy ripe clusters. 
And stared at the quantity. The thirty-two 
gallon container was three-quarters full. Russ 
peeled off shoes and socks, and after a dutiful 
footbath, trod the harvest. The fruit (fish's 
eyeballs) and stems (slightly scratchy) shrank 
down to occupy a mere quarter of the barrel. 

To provide a yeast starter solution, he had 
previously tipped the yeast powder into a 
serendipitously half empty bottle of apricot 
juice. The mixture had foamed up furiously. 
Then at noon today he ceremoniously innocu- 
lated the grape pulp. Now all we have to 
accomplish is the primary fermenting, the 
straining, the secondary fermenting, the rack- 
ing off, the bottling, the corking, the labeling, 
and the aging. 

Beats mowing grass. © 
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¢ YOUR UNDERWEAR? PART 3 


Mary Ann Hales 


Parts 1 and 2 have dealt with a chronologi- 
story of business in Lincoln, as well as the 
lies to a questionnaire sent to all town 
sinesses. Part 3 discusses the future devel- 
pment of Lincoln. 


The last area of concern is also the most 
fficult for me to interpret ... the matter of a 
wamber of Commerce or Business Associa- 
on. By the counting of responses, it would 
m that the business community does NOT 
the need for a business organization. One 
ler commented that the town seems to 
ik they should have one, but has no idea why 
ey feel so. 

Rosamond Delori and Buzz Constable of 
Planning Board explained how many cities 
1 towns who wish to encourage business form 
smi-official body to solicit and encourage 
iness ventures. The model! would be similar 
‘housing authority. Such an organization 
desire is uncommon in a small! town or an 
Jer town such as Lincoln. It was my 
dression that since the town itself does not 
I mandated to encourage business develop- 
ent, it has been hoped that the business 
ommunity would form an association to sup- 
rt their own best interests, or to act as a 
okemah for this segment of the town. Per- 
aps a business organization would make it 
ler for the business community to make 
cisions. One specific suggestion was that 
Lincoln businesses could benefit from 
ing the Southern Middlesex Area Chamber 
ommerce. 
ere is an annual fund among the mer- 
ts to benefit the community. Programs 
= been sponsored for the Lincoln Public 
ols such as the "Officer Phil Program" and 
acement of the "Rescuer-Annie" for the 
R. program. Local merchants also have 
1 Consistently supportive of town events 
A contributions in kind or in cash. As Dave 
iidson put it, many of our business "resi- 
S"in the commercial area of Lincoln have 
€d themselves to be good neighbors and 
Citizens. 
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WHERE DO YOU BUY 


As for the original question ... how is busi- 
ness? It seems things are fine, and if you look 
at the historical perspective of the past thirty 
years, business is about the same, only getting 
gradually bigger. I was fortunate enough to 
locate a list drawn up by the "windshield" 
method by Alan McClennen in 1973, now ten 
years ago. Of the twenty-four businesses he 
listed then, thirteen still remain in the B-1 or 
B-2 zones. That would indicate, as does a look 
at the past businesses in town, that most of our 
retail and service stores will be with us for 
many years, and that, in fact, they will 
probably expand if their success continues. 
Service companies to the community seem to 
do well, as do those who need office space with 
limited parking. If history proves right, many 
of the current stores will shift about some as 
their needs change and if (I say emphatically 
"if") more space should appear. Perhaps we 
will have light industrial zoning along Route 2 
and/or Route 2A. If such an addition to the 
town would in any way change the housing 
situation in Lincoln and enable young families 
to find affordable housing, then I think it 
should be considered carefully. 

It is clear that the problem of skiers and 
traffic will not go away, and somebody had 
better attend to the matter before changes 
occur which we can no longer control. The 
increase from fifty-five thousand to two mil- 
lion dollars is a lesson we should not have to 
learn too often. Joint efforts by the town and 
business seem most appropriate. Perhaps 
there is more land in South Lincoln for incon- 
spicuous parking. Maybe Lewis Street could be 
made one way to ease congestion. Jim Arena 
suggested it might help to have a green cross 
walk painted on the street to aid pedestrians. 

I conclude that our business community is 
an essential part of Lincoln, and that we are 
fortunate, for the most part, to have business 
people who are sensitive to the needs and 
nature of the town. We should control how 
they grow as best we can, and continue to give 
zoning careful forethought, both to serve the 
best interests of the town and provide a 
positive environment in which businesses can 
take root and grow. As the town changes, the 
character of businesses which flourish here 
will change. At the moment the interesting 
variety of businesses in town reflects the 
desire of Lincolnites to live and work in the 
same town. We should work to Keep that 
alternative viable. The retail stores ane 
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When you visit our salon, it’s a beautiful 
experience, Because we care for you in a very 
special way Our stylists know you want to look 
good, but they know you want to feel good too. 
Comfortable, not rushed. Listened to, not 
patronized. Whether your desire is a trim or a 
Whole new look at our salon everything we do 1s for 
your pleasure 

Since we know you want to feel good about 
sourself at home, we teach you the techniques 
youl heed to maimteimn vour style—easily And we'll 
recommend the correct prescription of Redken’ 


hair care to keep your hair in the peak of condition e ww 
until your next visit ] I } nN I ‘ave. L 
So come in to our salon, Something beautiful is 


waiting to happen 


REDKEN Service ” 


We use and prescribe 


laanertni “adh: Os The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Capelli The Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoln. MA Tel: 61 7) 259- 8168 
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The hay was fragrant in the barn as we 
jalked behind to look at the livestock. Late on 
hot summer afternoon, the new farmer, Stan 
Vhite, walked around his farm with me. As we 
alked the tractors were coming in from 
aying. We walked around back to visit the 
igs. Stan also pointed out with pride the hay 
vyhich was baled. By now I was getting a feel of 
he farm. 

Our next stop was the chickens. He has 
Nany varieties and explained that this was a 
pecial interest as his mother is involved in 
Oultry breeding. A town resident came by for 
vice. She needed some chickens slaughtered 
ind the man who did it had moved to Machias. 
tan wished he could help but said he was too 
usy. "It's haying season and the equipment 
ieeds a lot of attention. Sometimes I work 


Hay — $2.00 bale. 


by Betty Smith 


seventy-five hours per week. I'll do my own 
chickens but that's about all." Stan is also 
herding sheep and would like to add cattle in 
another year. "We have lots of hay this year — 
enough to carry cattle over the winter." 

In front of the barn door was a sign Mulch 
"Mention the fact that we 
have available 6,500 bales of hay none of which 
has been rained on. Very good quality — $2.75 
to $3.25 per bale. Buy enough and I might 
dicker." Also the farm is now taking orders for 
pigs and sheep. Call Ellen Raja (259-9379) or 
Suze Craig (259-0754). Their slow-maturing 
corn was available in Donelan's in late August 
and at their farm stand. 

The next day was rainy and cool so we 
talked inside the barn by the wood stove. Stan 
was relaxed and happy to have a day out of the 
fields. He grew up in New Jersey but moved to 
Wisconsin where he received a degree in 
Agriculture from the University of Wisconsin. 
He also has a degree in Vocational Agriculture. 

Before coming to Codman, Stan ran a small 
educational non-profit farm for the University 
of Rhode Island, but he wished a larger farm 
and wanted the challenge of making a profit. 
He talked, too, about working on a dairy farm 
in Wisconsin. "Instead of baling, hay was put 
into a silo — a much easier process." He likes 
the fact that there is conservation practiced in 
farming in Lincoln. In the Midwest the 
emphasis is on yields whereas here it is 
caretaking. As far as organic vs. inorganic, he 
feels the practical realities make some spray- 
ing necessary. As a matter of fact, Stan is 
allergic to some sprays and has already had one 
speedy trip to Emerson Hospital. Stan added 
that all the hay is organically grown at 
Codman, which is contrary to much of the 
country. 

While we were talking, twelve-year-old 
Peter Flint walked in and out, asking questions. 
He was working on the equipment. This 
summer Stan has four assistant farmers, Tim 
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Algeo, Jonathan and Randall Raja, Pete Abele, 
and Sarah Hammond. Only two of these are 
licensed to drive tractors on the roads. Stan 
mentioned that the narrow roads of Lincoln, as 
well as aggressive drivers, have made it tough 
driving for the farmers. They are making an 
effort to stay off Lincoln Road in commuter 
hours. Equipment is old and needs caretaking. 
This will be one of Stan's major winter jobs. 
They have had to borrow equipment in the past 
from Drumlin and other Lincoln farmers in 
order to finish their work. 

The Codman farmer oversees the plots 
which are rented to farm members for $10 
each year. The fee covers rototilling and 
water. Therules are no chicken wire or plastic 
mulch. All food raised goes to the grower and 
the same plot is available to the same family 
year after year. Codman will also work on your 
land. The farmers will do rototilling, cutting 
down of the fields, baling, field renovation, 
haying, plowing, disking, harrowing, and plant- 
ing. There is a charge but occasionally barter 
is possible. 

Stan explained that Codman Farm itself is 
using about ninety acres of private and con- 
servation land here in Lincoln: Boyce, Culver, 
Cannon on Weston Road, Codman Hills (corner 
of Route 126 and Codman Road —about twenty 
acres), Donaldson on Weston Road, Browning 
Fields, Farrar Pond, the Dean field off Route 
126, and Giles Road. In addition, the sheep 
have about fifteen acres of pasture. 

We talked about the relationship between 
Codman and Drumlin Farm. "It is amazingly 
good. There was a problem with equipment in 
the past. The Director of Drumlin Farm, Dan 
Hart, is on our Board. I think the relationship 
will improve." We went on to talk about the 
Codman Farm House in which Stan lives and 
the proposal that it be converted into housing 
for the elderly with a wing for the Codman 
farmer. "The noise and dust of the equipment 
will get on their nerves, and the noise of the 
animals will be annoying; I'm against it." There 
are those in town who think living at a farm 
will be therapeutic. 

Codman has just finished its eleventh farm- 
ing season. By becoming a member of the 
Codman Farm you will enable the agricultural 
tradition of Lincoln to be continued and the 
youth of our town to receive farm experience. 
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Lincoln Massachusetts 


OUR MENTAL HEAL 


‘sa by Joan Perera 


“Where does one find a doctor with a 
holistic’ approach?" asks a new resident to the 
Central Middlesex area. 

"Do you have any literature on anorexia?" 
inquires a mother from Lincoln. 
_ "We are concerned about drinking-related 
automobile deaths among teenagers. Is there 
something we can do?" 
_ These are some of the questions fielded by 
uise Davy, director of the Mental Health 
ation of Central Middlesex, Inc. Known 
miliarly as MHA, the twenty-seven- 
Association has been under the lead- 
Ms. Davy since January 1983. Housed 
yommunity Agencies Building on the 
of Emerson Hospital in Concord, the 
well-located along with other health- 
ed agencies which serve the Central 
leséx towns of Acton, Bedford, Boxbor- 
, Carlisle, Concord, Lincoln, Littleton, 
nard, and Stow. Ms. Davy, however, 
Ses the separateness of the organizations 
he Community Agencies Building which 
ide the Eliot Community Mental Health 
a treatment center with a psychiatrist 
and Concord Family Service which 
ten graduate clinical social workers 
ide individual and family therapy. 
HA does not provide therapeutic serv- 
"We offer community education and 

ention programs, meetings, speakers, 
da patient referral service to the vast 
of mental health 'provider' facilities 
ea. We do not charge for our services. 
we are an independent, non-profit 
tion, we are neutral in our referrals. 
according to client need." 
d to talk about the philosophy of the 
‘Ms. Davy speaks about the need for 
tive and supportive. programs, and 

to the Widowed Outreach Program 
meets twice a month in the Community 
8s building. Out of fifty core people, 
1e€ ting will attract about fifteen parti- 
S. Funded by the MHA and organized by 
OW, the program seeks to support, in 
lar, younger men and women who still 
ildren at home. It's a "wonderful, 
Us program and it's still growing strong," 
Ms. Davy. 
Another program which falls into the pre- 
entive category is the Wayfarers Social Club. 


TH ASSOCIATION 


Approximately thirty people meet one evening 
a week. The club provides valuable social 
contact for men and women who have been 
hospitalized. Participants are referred by 
physicians or agencies. 

A parent-toddler program organized by the 
Association, is now sponsored by the Concord- 
Carlisle Adult Education Department. "This is 
an example of the way we like to work. We 
respond to a community need, get a program 
going, and then spin it off to an appropriate 
organization," explains Mrs. Davy. The 
parent-toddler group meets five times a week 
at the Ripley School in Concord. 

While supporting and initiating preventive 
programs, the MHA continues to examine the 
field of mental health and assess community 
needs. Since alcohol and substance abuse are 
serious problems in the Central Middlesex 
area, the MHA will be providing information, 
referral and support services at the alcohol 
drop-in center in Maynard. Also the MHA will 
be starting this fall a support group for the 
families of mentally ill persons. 

The Mental Health Association sponsors 
seminars, workshops, and open meetings which 
are educational and preventive in nature. In 
May 1983, the MHA acted as consultant to 
Citizens for Action and Prevention (CAP) in 
organizing the program, "Safety in the Spring." 
It was coordinated with Governor Dukakis' 
program to reduce student drinking and driv- 
ing, and was set up to foster awareness of the 
problem among parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents. The MHA co-sponsored with the Eliot 
Mental Health Center, Emerson Hospital, and 
Metropolitan State Hospital a workshop and 
panel "For Families of Schizophrenics." 

The Association stays abreast of current 
trends in the mental health field. Ms. Davy isa 
member of two sub-committees of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Health which 
are part of a monitoring mechanism of state 
policies, specifically those which effect men- 
tal health and the elderly. Ms. Davy or MHA 
volunteers attend meetings dealing with topics 
ranging from child abuse or domestic violence 
to the Emerson Hospital Hospice program. At 
the MHA is a well-stocked library which is 
open to area professionals and consumers. 

When asked what she saw as the biggest 
challenge to the MHA, Ms. Davy responded, 
"finding more sources of funding." The trend in 
the last two years at the federal and state level 
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is to channel public monies into the direct 
treatment centers, rather than to education 
and preventive services; consequently, the 
MHA budget has been reduced by over forty- 
seven percent, "But this is a fantastic oppor 
tunity; now we are forced-to clarify our image 
and educate the public on their Mental Health 
Association." 

Recently Ms. Davy has been buoyed by a 
grant from the Digital Equipment Corporation 
and by an increase in funding from the Con- 
cord-Carlisle United Way. In addition, the 
membership in the Association has doubled 
since she took office in January, "but I'd like to 
see it quadrupled." Ms. Davy will have a 
chance to spread the news of the Mental 
Health Association on Sunday, October 2, when 
a fundraiser, hosted by new board member, 
Cynthia Ritsher and her husband, as well as 
Robert and Susan Okin, will take place at the 
Ritshers. The open house will feature the all- 
new, Old Brown Pigeon Jazz Band. ® 
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WHERE DO YOU BUY cont. 


ser vice business thrive largely due to their own 
high standards and careful service to their 
customers. 

It seems that business is just about the 
same as it has been in the last thirty years, 
with a gradual increase occurring and local . 
customers to support good business. We must, 
aSiva community, ‘continue to nurture open 
space and open land, but we have succeeded in 
creating a modest business center which ena- 
bles us to shop "in town" with known stores, and 
this seems to me an important part of further- | 
ing a cohesive community identity. | (ey 
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Applewood 


We are pleased to offer this award win- 
ning Lincoln Ridge Condominium. This 
handsome, sunny end unit features a dra- 
Matic two story entrance foyer, a spa- 
cious living room dining room combina- 
tion with corner fireplace, your choice 
of either a lst floor or 2 ned floor* 
Master bedroom. There are a totalof 

6/7 rooms,s 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, full 
basement, large open deck, and one car 
garage. Available for immediate ocupan= 
cy. $218,000 MLS Exclusive. Please call 
us for appointment to see at 259- 8376. 


Burroughs-Smith, Realtors 
Stonehedge, Lincoln 


259-8376 
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for Buyers - And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 


professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network - All of the U.S 
We are members of the International 
Real Estate Federation and can also 
serve you around the world. 
Be sure to experience Lincoln 
Agency's professional counseling 
service before you buy or sell. 


Your service is our pleasure. CARRIER ROUTE PRE-SORT 3 
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LINCOLN CENTER 


Front view 


Rear view 


A very special small rambling Cape in excellent condition, all 
lovingly maintained....sunken fireplaced living room, formal dining 
room, 3 bedrooms (easily expandable) ,1% baths, delightful porch 


large enough for entertaining , eat-in kitchen....situated on a 
private hillside in a super area of Town. 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer's name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 


opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 


Dear Readers: 
The Land Use Conference drew a large and concerned 
crowd. The information we received will help us all 


make choices at Town Meeting. These are important 
concerns for our town. 


This issue has an update on town happenings. Our 
writers have covered the landfill, the children's room, 
the post office, the churches at Christmas, and more. 


To help you enjoy the holiday season, we shared some 
recipes with you. 


We wish you all the joys of the season. 
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Evenings ot excitement, stimulation, 
laughter, sometimes tears, always enjoyed and 
remembered by audiences attending Lincoln 
Players productions. 

What goes on behind the scenes? What 
work is involved in putting on a show? 

Cathy Tennican, director of the most re- 
cent production, gives us a picture. Agreeing 
to direct the Players' 1983 fall production, she 
was asked to choose the play. "I read several 
different kinds of American and British come- 
dies, and then chose A Thousand Clowns after a 
friend suggested it." It was written by Herb 
Gardner, first produced on Broadway in 1962, 
and starred Jason Robards. "It seemed to fit 
Our needs, requiring a small cast, having 
Basically one set, and being within our budg- 
etary limits." The show is a six-character 
poignant comedy about an uncle's efforts to 
combat the Bureau of Child Welfare, which is 
trying to remove his nephew from his custody. 

The production came on the heels of Side by 
Side by Sondheim, a delightful musical revue 
produced last May in the intimate atmosphere 
of the Lincoln Town Hall. The entranced 
audience sat at small tables, drinking wine and 
eating delicious pastries. The show was a fund 
raising event for the Lincoln Auxiliary to 
Emerson Hospital. 

A year ago Lincoln also had the opportunity 
to watch the hilarious Annie Get Your Gun in 
the Brooks School Auditorium. Offering Indi- 
ans, cowbodys, elaborately costumed dancers 
and music by Irving Berlin, the production was 
impressive. 

To the challenge of directing A Thousand 
Clowns Cathy brought previous experience as 
choreographer, co-director and _ producer. 
Having little formal training in the theater, 
she has learned by doing. Previously a faculty 
member of Emerson College, she taught audi- 
ology, clinical practice, and speech reading. 
She worked with young deaf children and their 


BACKSTAGE waits tne tincoun PLAYERS 


by Jane Young 


parents, demonstrating the process to under- 
graduate and graduate students. "I think a 
good director, like a teacher, must have 
patience and the ability to communicate well," 
she comments. 

As a Lincoln Players' director she worries - 
mainly about the actors and what is happening 
on stage, although she laughs "I end up being a 
jack of all trades. If a light bulb is needed, 
often I have to go out and buy it!" 

Stage rehearsals run for six weeks, increas- 
ing in number as the production dates get 
closer. Starting out three times a week, 
lasting until 10:00 p.m., they are scheduled for 
almost every night except Saturday during the 
final weeks. 

Penny Cotoni, another talented member of 
the Players, with costume and set designing in 
her background, became the producer for A 
Thousand Clowns. Her job was to find people 
willing to perform the varied backstage tasks 
necessary for a production. She had to line up a 
set designer and crew to execute the sets, as 
well as a lighting designer and lighting crew. 
Needed also was a set dresser-propmaster to 
be responsible for all objects on the stage. 
"Every time an actor goes to turn on a lamp or 
rearrange a vase of flowers the things have to 
be in place and ready to be used," says Cathy. 

A costumer and a makeup man were needed 
for the six actors in A Thousand Clowns. (If a 
show has a large cast with elaborate costumes, 
such as Annie Get Your Gun, the costumer 
needs helpers, as does a makeup man to cope 
with the large amounts of body and facial 
makeup.) A sound man had the job of producing 
voices coming out of a television set and 
speaker phone, and the traffic noises that were 
called for in A Thousand Clowns. 

Publicity people who put up posters and 
write newspaper articles were recruited to 
make sure potential ticket buyers were aware 
of the forthcoming production. A person to 
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handle the sale of tickets was lined up, as was a 
hospitality chairman to take care of refresh- 
ments served between acts. | 

In addition, the important position of stage 
manager was filled. He is essential for a 
smooth-running performance. "He becomes 
the general supervisor once a play can be 
rehearsed all the way through without stop- 
ping. He is responsible for everything that 
happens on stage and in back of it during the 
last couple of weeks of rehearsal and during 
performances." | 

The producer and director have to work 
closely together to coordinate everyone's ef- 
forts. Cathy comments, "The actors get the 
applause, but they wouldn't be anywhere with- 
out the enormous number of people behind 
them doing all these things." The Lincoln 
Players are actively seeking new members and 
talent. Both Cathy Tennican and Penny Cotoni 
were dancing in the chorus of Annie Get Your 
Gun a year ago. Both feel that they encoun- 
tered recognition and encouragement of their 
talents within the organization. "The experi- 
ence has stretched me in many ways," says 
Cathy. "It's gotten me to do things I never 
suspected I could do — it's made me grow, 
corny as that sounds! Doing this kind of work 
brings a lot of satisfaction, and it's been a 
great way to meet interesting people." 

The Players presently have a $500 scholar- 
ship fund available for a member interested in 
pursuing professional training. They have also 
instituted a once-a-month "Showbus" for Lin- 
coln Players members. They rent a school bus 
from Doherty's Garage and drive into Boston to 
see shows. With twenty people going they 
receive discounts on tickets. "Last month we 
saw Doonesbury on a preview night," says 
Cathy. The play hadn't formally opened. "The 
bus drove us in, dropped us at the door, picked 
us Up again and drove us back to Lincoln. All 
for five dollars a person for the trip!" 

Cathy's enthusiasm for the Lincoln Players 
is contagious. "Working on a show from 
beginning to end, watching the rough work at 
the start, and then seeing how the whole thing 
progresses and pulls together is a tremendous 
amount of fun," she says warmly. She thinkgs 
that the people involved in the Lincoln Players 
really care about what they are doing. "All of 
us working on a show have a lot invested in it. 
We really want it to be good!" 

It always is. 
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Something there is that doesn't love a wall 


Before I built a wall I'd ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out. 
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from "Mending Wall" by Robert Frost 
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La Bella Cucina Italiana 


A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners SJAProspect.lcus 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 
Sunday 


For reservations call 894-2234 


MEET AMY , 


CHILDRENS’S LIBRARIAN 


| by Betty Smith 


Story programs, crafts and games, movies, 
cataloging, helping kids and parents, searching 
for reference materials and more. The job of a 
children's librarian. Amy Gavalis joined the 
library staff this fall as head children's li- 
brarian. We welcome her from Swampscott 
where she was the children's librarian for five 
years and she is happy to be here. "I no longer 
have to commute fifty miles. I live in Bolton 
and my husband works at Digital." 

Amy grew up in a small middle-class 
community in Connecticut. Her brothers went 
to college and she was always told that if you 
don't study you'll end up a hairdresser. This 
clinched it and through family pressure she 
ended at Mount Holyoke. Despite the fact that 
her mother was a librarian, it wasn't until her 
senior year that an interest in children's 
literature developed. She cross-registered at 
Smith and took a course in children's litera- 
ture. Her fate as a children's librarian was 
sealed when she visited Little, Brown and 
received a negative feeling on publishing. It 
was off to the University of Chicago's Gradu- 
ate Library School where she received her 
M.A. ina year and a half. Her husband was at 
their Business School. She decided that she 
didn't want to be a schoo] librarian as she really 
liked the enthusiasm of the pre-school children 
and the variety of ages served by a public 
library. 

Do you have any special plans for the 
children's room, Amy? "We're very lucky we 


have a good budget for books and for special 
projects. Where I worked before was a larger 
town with a smaller budget. I'd like to bring in 
some puppeteers and story tellers and get the 
magazines better displayed. We have Cobble-_ 
stone, a kid's mid-elementary level history 
magazine and Ranger Rick. I have ordered two 
new ones; I am particularly excited about 
Penny Power; the kids rate things like sneakers 
or bikes — a children's consumer reports and 
for our computer generation I have ordered 
Enter." All you D and D people should know 
that Amy stands ready to get a magazine for 
you, if you'll let her know what you want. She'll 
also get more on computers for the asking. She 
has dropped Highlights and Jack and Jill as she 
feels they come into the homes already. 

What about young adults? She agreed that 
it would be a dream for them to have a room of 
theiz own but added that adults like to read 
young adult books so the fact that their 
location is on the stairs is good for everyone. 
She likes the fact that young adults are 
working in the library and added that children 
ten and older can sign up for working on the 
circulation desk. 

How do you order books? "If a parent or a 
child asks me about a book, I will check the 
reviews and if several people ask I will auto- 
matically order. I get ideas for books by 
attending a children's librarians' meeting twice 
a month and reading several review journals." 


COMPLETE QUALITY 
> HAIR SERVICES 


FROM PRECISION HAIR CUTS 
TO DESIGN PERMS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Country 


Hair Fashions | 


@ Individualized styilng for the entire 


family. 
@ Stock up on all your hair care 
needs. DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 
From the best % inch trim to the most if 
advanced fashion statement. We O59 Oj Sask 
create styles that work for you. FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


LINCOLN 


Elegant, yet informal, contem- 
porary design which demands to 
be lived in. Intimate use of 
the skylights, spacious rooms 
throughout; large glass access 
to complement deck and patio 
living. A proposal flexible 
enough to adapt to the most 
discriminating owner. | 


Exclusive $450 ,000 j 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Inc. 


REALTORS 
AT THE DEPOT, LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 


REALTOR (617). 259-9104 


Right now Amy mentioned thatthe in-thing is 
books that deal with emotions and family 


problems. Parents find that it is a good way to’ 


handle a situation. Reading to a child can be 
helpful for both. It is called "bibliotherapy." 
Amy wishes there were more reference books 
or at least that the current ones were more 
accessible. They are located behind the check- 
out desk. 

| What is your relationship with the schools? 
"Right now it consists of getting their library 
| books back to them, but I intend to have an on- 
‘going one. I hope that I will know when 
‘projects are coming up so we can have books 
ready and also be able to squeeze in some 
‘classroom visits." 

"I'm really excited about the computer in 
| the library." In about a year when you come to 
| the children's room instead of looking into the 

card file you will look for it on the computer. 
The plan is for even younger children with a 
little adult help to be able to do this. Amy 
explained that it will now be necessary for her 
to take inventory of all the books. As we put 
each book into the computer, it will be 
necessary for her to scrutinize it before it goes 
online. "This whole process will naturally lead 
to some weeding out." Amy explained that 
‘some books will go in the spring book sale and 
others into storage. The library has entered 
‘into a consortium with neighboring libraries 
a it possible by the use of computer to 
know if a desired book is elsewhere. This 
“consortium will help with the space problem. 

: Cathy Brannen who also has a degree in 
library science is due back from maternity 
teave on March 1. Until then Naomi Luft is 
: working in the children's room. Working part- 
‘time is a former grammar school teacher, Mae 
Dollinger. She helps with the story hours and 
‘there will be a fifth grade play. Heddy Kent 
has promised to return as director. 

The library is one of the first contacts a 
child has outside the home in his educational 
process. Amy hopes you will introduce your- 
self to her. Often she can be found at her desk 
at the top of the stairs but she is always ready 
to be of help. She wishes to be part of the 
‘molding process which starts a child on his 
lifetime adventure with books. ®) 


‘Next issue, a profile of Catherine Brannen, 
Assistant Children's Librarian. 


LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


SWEETS 


Sweet SIOOps - 


Marblehead 
Mints 


CHOCOLATE 
| ACE 


“Something “Special 


JHE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN: MA: 


Q5O-ODS44 MON-SAT 9:30-5:30 
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PRESCHOOL PLAYGROUND -rarx swines 


by Ann Hubbard | 


Lincoln's first preschool playground/park 
broke ground on Sunday, October 9, with the 
help of a backhoe and a group of volunteer 
parents armed with hammers, saws, and drills. 
The cooperative labor force was the result of 
eight months of organizing by parents who 
recognized that Lincoln lacked playground 
equipment geared to the younger child and a 
meeting place for parents and grandparents. 

The group's first task was to measure 
community support for the idea. A survey, 
circulated to the parents of young children, 
revealed that interest in the playground was 
strong. After a series of encouraging meetings 
with the Board of Selectmen, and studies of 
several sites, the group won approval from 
both the Selectmen and the School Committee 
to locate the playground on town land abutting 
the Brooks School parking lot. 

The site was appealing for many reasons. It 
was Close to other recreationai facilities, such 
as the town pool and playing fields, yet 
separate enough so that toddlers using the 
playground would be a safe distance from the 
more active games of older children. The site 
also was large enough for a number of struc- 
- tures and easily accessible by car. 

With site approval, the design committee 
began the hard work of selecting the appropri- 
ate equipment for the playground. Members of 
the committee, which included architects, 
industrial designers, and teachers, first visited 
other preschool playgrounds in Concord, Lex- 
ington, Cambridge, and Newton for ideas. The 
group took on the goal of developing a plan 
which would be affordable; be appealing to a 
six-month-old infant on up to a five-year-old; 
be aesthetically pleasing so as to attract 
parents and grandparents who could meet, 
enjoy the outdoors, and feel a part of the 
community; and be as maintenance-free as 
possible. 

The resulting plans, which expanded the 
playground into a playground/park, were pre- 
sented in August to the Selectmen. It included 
Swings, a sandbox, two climbing structures for 
different ages, shade trees, park benches, and 
a low fence as a safety measure. The budget 
for such a plan came to $10,000. 
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Funding was the group's next concern. The | 


Selectmen helped out by allocating $3,000 — 


from the Donald Gordon Recreation Fund. 

The $3,000 has allowed the group to begin 
construction of the playground this fall. The 
sandbox and smaller climbing structure are 
nearly completed and swings are scheduled for 
delivery soon. The group is now actively 
fundraising for the rest of the equipment and 
landscaping. A town-wide letter appealing for 
donations was sent out last month. 

The fruit of many hours of labor is just 
becoming evident. The project has brought 
together families and all have been encouraged 
by the community spirit that has led to the 
success of the project. It is the development of 
just such a spirit which is a goal of the group. 


DON'T 
LEAVE YOUR ART 


IN THE DARK 


Superb 

design and 

hand-craftsmanship 

make House of Troy 

Picture Lights the finest 

available today. 

Clean lines and satin finish create 

an understated elegance in lighting 

that devotes itself wholly to the artwork. 
And nothing else. 


The best source for 
imaginative home lighting . 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 
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LETTER TO A FRIEND wits an cuety nonse barn 


Dear Rhoda, 

But of course you should convert Major's 
box stall into a henhouse. Don't let timorous 
souls wheedle you out of doing so; chickens, as 
my neighbor over the hill says, are a blast. Any 
appropriate book in the library will tell you 
‘how and when and what to do. As a matter of 
fact, Garden Way's Bulletin A-17, Eggs and 
‘Chickens does it in only thirty pages. The 
hardest part is the housing, which you have 
already. The greatest benefits, by the way, the 
books never mention. We find them to be far 
above and beyond mere eggs. 

_ Keeping chickens ensures a clear civic and 
personal conscience. 

Ah ha, we can go to and return from the 
‘dump with open faces and easy hearts. The 
‘hens bolt down canful after canful of bacon 
fat; they gobble up every last pork trimming. 
Fresh fish heads vanish before our eyes. Lob- 
ster shells, previously smashed up in a gunny 
‘sack, simply evaporate. Shrimp shells en- 
gender downright anthropomorphic scenes; we 
once watched a greedy Silver Laced Wyandotte 
Snatch up a particularly large and succulent 
‘Shell. For the next twenty minutes she ran 
round and round the hen yard, hotly pursued by 
three other hens who obviously thought she had 
the best bit. They all four missed out on the 
‘rest of the pickings, for she didn't dare stop 
long enough to swallow her prize and they kept 
running after her certain that stop she would. 
All edible leavings go into a plastic bucket 
labeled "Chooks." It resides beside the sink. 
The hens (not to mention the two roosters) 
make us feel virtuous every day. Lindsay, 
presently finishing up the terrible two's, occa- 
sionally declines the last of his granola, his 
‘salami sandwich, or all of his serving of green 
beans. No need to expostulate, to expound on 
“starving Armenians"; the hens will devour 
‘everything (except coffee grounds and tea 
leaves). Dr. Spock would probably rate us 
‘restrained and exemplary parents, but actually 
it's all in having ravenous chickens. 
| When I was little I remember my mother 
looking hopefully round the dinner table at us 
and then thoughtfully at the last three sauteed 
turnips. "Shall I throw them away now or put 
| them in the icebox and throw them away two 
weeks from now?" The presence of the 
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chickens make such a remark unnecessary. It's 
what one doesn't find that is so delightful — no 
little bowls of fuzz-topped unmentionables 
lurking at the back of the bottom refrigerator 
shelf. 

It seems that poultry will eat damned near 
anything. Toss the egg shells into the bucket, 
but crush them; evidently leaving them whole 
brings on egg cannibalism in the layers. A 
family friend once told us of his gallant 
Bantam rooster, who, on hot August mornings, 
would lead his harem out to the grape arbor. 
He would then fly up on top of vines and 
raucously jump up and down on them, thereby 
showering the still somnulent Japanese beetles 
onto his hungry lady friends waiting below. If 
only we could rig a trap near the henhouse, and 
figure out how to funnel the insects right down 
into the run.... Just think of all those recycled 
beetles. What an excellent service to the 
neighborhood, not to mention our feed bill. 

We've heard that poultry can be fed baked 
and ground up chicken feathers — how's that 
for the ultimate recycling. The same feathers, 
eaten, reincarnated, eaten. Doesn't bear 
thinking about. Almost as macabre as a 
dispassionate discussion of reusable plastic 
roughage for cows that appeared a few weeks 
ago. No hay for cuds, just chopped up pieces of 
pliable gray plastic. Betcha there's a moral in 
there somewhere, something to do with hu- 
mans and chewing gum. 

Let us know when you're going to cast 
caution to the winds and we'll bring you over a 
Murray McMurray catalogue. It's one of the 
few with color pictures and detailed destrip- 
tions. Why have plain white birds when there 
are available "males ... a rich, brilliant orange 
red with some black spangles in the feather of 
the body fluff and cape feathers at the base of 
the hackle; with lustrous, greenish black tail. 
The base color of the female is buff with all 
feathers on the body marked by parallel rows 
of black elongated spangles ... beautifully 
spotted ... suggesting a ringnecked pheasant. 
Skin color is yellow and shanks and toes are a 
willow green." 

Jeepers, how can you resist? 
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Cheers — 


LINCOLN 
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@ Brick Corner. Fireplace in Living Room 

@ Large Dining Room for Gracious Entertaining 
oe New Kitchen - 1978 - Light Oak Cabinets 

@ 2 Bedrooms Down - 2 Bedrooms Up 

@ 2 Full Baths 


@ Large Rec. Room w/Built-Ins in Basement 
e@ Central Air Conditioning 
@ Open & Wooded Acre 


@ A HOUSE FOR ALL AGES! 
$164,500 MLS Exclusive 


PIGTURE PERFECT CAPE 


Lawns, field, woods, ALL-WEATHER (special surface) 
full-size TENNIS COURT! Highly imaginative re- 
Modeling! A 1920's country colonial outside, now 
Much glass (sliders and casements) rear to huge 
deck, lovely vistas. SUN! Coziest large family 
room with fireplace (woodstove incl.). Backstairs. 
Dining room, living room and master bedroom over- 
Sized. Small apartment possible-new kitchenette in. 
Updated heating, insulation, etc. Large new studio 
over garage! Superior location between Old Center 
and shopping, RR. Quiet street. MLS Exclusive 

Call for details and appointment 


REARVIEW - EXCEPTIONAL LAND - 2.76 Acres 


On 3 acres of high woodland, large clearing; -small 
fruit orchard, grape arbor, wide variety of estab lished 
shrubs, trees, hemlock, dogwood, etc. Great screened 
terrace, skylights. South exposure for large high 
ceiling living-dining room, kitchen and master bedroom. 
Many sliders. Study, 3 baths, few bedrooms, but easy 
expansion lower level, daylight, walkout area with fire- 
Place, full bath. Huge playroom, shop, storage area. 
Double glass; well-insulated. Winding drive, great 
Privacy! Area of large parcels, individually designed 
houses. Trails. An unusual property. 


$275,000 MLS Exclusive. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED CONTEMPORARY 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Eleven Lewis Street « Lincoln, MA 01773 


259-9700 


Bob Pearmain, G.R.I. Lois Krasilovsky 
Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.1. 


Eleanor Fitzgerald, Linda McConchie and Francesca von Broembsen 


SHARE FAIR 


SHARE FAIR, a unique holiday bazaar 
featuring craftwork from all over the world, 
will be making its second appearance in Lin- 
coln on Saturday, November 19, from 10 a.m. 
\to 3 p.m. at The Stone Church on Bedford 
‘Road. 

_ What makes SHARE FAIR unique? It is a 
Non-profit project which provides shoppers 
with unusual and inexpensive crafts from 
developing countries while returning the pro- 
ceeds to the artisans who created them, 
assuring them a fair share by eliminating 
costly middlemen. 

_ This concept was conceived by the SERRV, 
‘self-help handcrafts, a non-profit program of 
the World Ministries Commission, Church of 
the Brethren; SERRV is an ecumenical market- 
ing organization designed to provide an alter- 
Native sales outlet for artisans in developing 
jareas of the world. SERRV is concerned that 
the producers receive an equitable share of the 
|retail price; through missionaries and workers 
in the field world wide, SERRV deals directly 
with individuals and artisans' cooperatives. 
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Shop for the Holidays 


with your Friends 


at 


DONELANS| 


SUPERMARKETS 


eLittleton Lincoln 
°South Acton °Gardner 


AT THE STONE CHURCH 


A Touch of Christmas at the Parish House 
from ten to four, Saturday, December 10. This 
year again, the First Parish is host to Santa 
Claus. He arrives at eleven and leaves at one. 
Ruth Williams will be taking pictures, that 
precious souvenir of your little one's first 
encounter with Santa. The Children's Room is 
featuring all sorts of gifts for their Christmas 
shopping, and a cookie decorating table should 
challenge them to try their skill. For the 
adults, a well-laden food table with a great 
variety to choose from will make it possible to 
stock up for the coming festivities. 

The quilt will be raffled off at noon. So, 
come and join the fun. Refreshments will be 
served. 


Next issue, Educational Software for Children 


ARTISTS’ NIGHT 


Are you a working sculptor, photographer, 
painter or printmaker? If so, the Friends of the 
Lincoln Library urge you to display one of your 
pieces at the "Kaleidoscope of Lincoln Artists" 
at the library, November 15 — December 15. 

To celebrate this exciting exhibit, there 
will be an open house on Tuesday, November 
29, 7:30 to 10 p.m. At this "Lincoln Artists' 
Night" the entire town will be invited to meet 
the artists and their guests. During the 
evening, the classical guitar duo, Jeu-Parti, 
will provide music and the Friends will supply 
refreshments. 

If you wish to contribute a sculpture, a 
photograph, a painting or print, please contact 
Ellen Sisco at the Library (259-8465) or Silke 
Moss of the Friends (259-0284). 


Just moved in? 
I can help you out. 


Don't worry and wonder about learning your way 
arounu town. Or what to see and do. Or whom to 
ask. 

As WELCOME WAGON Representative, |'ll simplify 
your getting settled. Help you begin to enjoy your 
new town... good shopping, local attractions, 
community opportunities. 

And my basket is full of useful gifts to please your 
family. 

Take a break from unpacking and call me. 


Wetome Miu. 


Lincoln- Betty Oe son 301-5217 
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lobsters. 
Succulent steam clams. 


Cherrystones ( in shell ) 
Large Louisiana shrimp. 
Oysters (in Shela 
Alaskan king crab legs. 
Our own thick creamy fish 


’ 
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Delicious tender live 
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chowder. 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


WE WILL PACKAGE AND DELIVER ANY AMOUNT OF ANY 
COMBINATION OF THE ABOVE ANYWHERE IN THE U.S.A 


Oe Quarterdeck Seafoods 


ish | Market & Restaurant 


a et 


177 Main St., Maynard 
897-9165 
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|HOLIDAY RECIPES 


| Our holiday gift to you 
s some of our recipes tried and true. 


f course, you can send them out to McDon- 
ald's, Burger King? Chinese food, or back to 


ate. How about making some soups and 
) freezing them? Wonderful hearty soups can be 


isquash, and zucchini. They can also be frozen. 
ere is a recipe for a little different soup: 


3 Tbsp. oil 
| Ib. Portuguese sausage (or Italian sausage 
or chorizo 

1 Ib. Kielbasa 

_ 2 medium onions, chopped 

) 2 cloves garlic, minced, more if you choose 

| salt, pepper, thyme, marjoram 

| — 2 Tbsp. chopped parsley 

~ 4 medium potatoes, diced 

‘ 2 cans whole tomatoes, chopped, with juices 

_ 1 zucchini (or you could try thawed frozen 

f spinach) 

» 1c. dried pea beans, soaked overnight in 
water 

_ Add any leftover vegetables 

- 3c. water 


nd parsley, mince garlic. Peel and cube 
tatoes and place in cold water to avoid 
iscoloring. 

In a large soup pot, cook sausages in oil. 
dd onions and cook until golden. Add garlic, 
4 parsley and seasoning, soaked beans, and water 
| to cover. Simmer 20 minutes. Add tomatoes 


k 
y | 

y - Chop. the sausages coarsely. Chop onions 
20 

di 


/ tender. Add zucchini. Serve hot. 
| P Appetizers are also useful to have on hand 
jfor impromptu parties or get-togethers. Pates 
jare always good and will keep for about two 
ec in the refrigerator. You can make 

iniature quiches in cupcake tins or special 
| quiche tins, using your favorate pastry recipe 
| and any filling you choose; chopped walnuts 
| with a cheese filling is nice. These freeze very 
| Well, unlike the larger quiches. Cocktail puffs 
made with puff pastry (but without sugar) also 


the supermarket? Now you're getting desper- . 


freeze well. You can make them cheesy with 
grated cheese in the batter or make them plain 
and fill them with various mixtures — chicken 
salad, grated cheese, or minced clams mixed 
with cream cheese. 

Here is a recipe for mulled wine that goes 
down well on a cold night: 


2 c. sugar 

1 c. water 

| tsp. whole cloves 

2 cinnamon sticks 

4 slices lemon peel 

4 slices orange peel 
2 bottles red wine 

2 jiggers brandy 

2 Tbsp. lemon juice 
4 Tbsp. orange juice 


Mix sugar, water and all spices and fruit 
peels and cook in a saucepan, simmering for 5 
to 7 minutes. Add the wine and simmer, but do 
not boil. Serve in a large bowl and garnish with 
thin slices of orange and lemon floating on top. 
Serves 8-10. 

Of course, there are wonderful holiday 
breads and cookies. Young children enjoy 
making (or at least decorating) the cookies 
with you. Older children seem to be interested 
mainly in eating them. These peanut butter 
kisses should be popular. 


2% c. all purpose flour 

1 c. creamy peanut butter 

% c. butter or margarine, softened 

% Cc. packed dark brown sugar 

% c. double-acting baking powder 

% tsp. salt 

2 eggs 

about 48 milk-chocolate kiss-type candies 


Measure all ingredients into large bowl, 
except candies. With mixer at low, beat 
ingredients until well blended. Shape dough 
into a ball; wrap with plastic wrap. Refriger- 
ate | hour or until easy to handle. 

Preheat oven to 375°. Shape dough into 
l-inch balls. Place balls, 2 inches apart on 
ungreased cookie sheets. With floured fork, 
press on top of dough to make cross design. 
Bake cookies 15 minutes or until golden; 
quickly press a milk-chocolate candy into 
center of each cookie. With spatula remove 
cookies to wire rack to cool. Store in tightly 
covered container to last about 2 weeks. 
Makes 4 dozen. 
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POST OFFICE —_ 
PROFILE ~E 


by Betty Smith 


"Mail is up 50%," answered the haggard 
postal employee in the Donelan's parking lot on 
a gloomy Saturday afternoon. 

The next week I found myself knocking on 
the door of the postmistress to find out what 
was happening. An hour and a half later | 
emerged feeling as though I had ridden the mail 
- train from London to Glasgow. The clerks 
were somehow at the window waiting on a line 
of customers, bagging mail to get it out on the 
truck as well as sorting incoming mail into 
boxes — all simultaneously. 

Earlier in the week Lincoln resident, Alice 
Kruse, had been sworn in as our postmistress. 
She was appointed last August and has been 
learning the ropes by going to the post offices 
in Framingham and Boston. "The Sudbury 
postmaster, who trains people, has spent about 
fourteen hours here," explained Mrs. Kruse. 
"Also the Lincoln employees are very helpful, 
and Fred Russo, the supervisor, is invaluable. 
And so is the telephone." 

Prior to this position, Mrs. Kruse was the 
mail carrier on R.F.D. #2. She started with the 
post office as a substitute rural carrier in 1974. 
"We moved to Lincoln from New Jersey in 
1967. I raised my family here and I worked 
other places in our town." Right now Mrs. 
Kruse is working a tremendous number of 
hours. "I don't resent it. My house is empty 
with my children away." She did admit she 
dreams of vacation. "I'd like to go to New 
Zealand!" 

I mentioned that sometimes the postal 
employees look out of sorts. "They are," came 
the quick answer. "For many, the day starts 
when the mail truck comes in at 4:45 am. We 
are understaffed and the post office is 
crowded." 

An employee stuck her head in. "Tell Betty 
we need help. Remember to mention we need 
substitute mail carriers and casual workers." 
Mrs. Kruse explained that being a mail carrier 
was hard work but fairly well paid. These two 
jobs are not civil service and offer no advance- 
ment but she'd be happy to talk to anyone about 
them. "You're on call. Good for a housewife or 
student." 
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Now what about that 50% increase in he 
coln's mail. It's a fact, explained Mrs. Kruse,” 
"If you compare the first week of October 1982 
with the same week in 1983, these are the 
figures: 78.6% increase in flats (magazines 
large envelopes, etc.), 26.5% increase in let= 
ters." , 

The United States Postal Services actually 
had a surplus in the fiscal year 1982. Their 
budget was $23.6 billion and their expenditues 
were §22.8 billion. The difference would not 
quite cover a two-week payroll but the postal 
service is in the black. 

There are more staggering statistics from 
the U. S. Postal Service. Their payroll is $19.1 
billion. As to how much mail they handle: 

114 billion pieces in 1982 

119 billion pieces in 1983. 

Here is more trivia. The Postal Service in 
one year issued 31 billion stamps, enough to 
girdle the earth 17 times. Another fact — 80% 
of all first class mail is generated by business 
and of that mail, most is metered. Saves a lot 
of licking. 

For one day, October 18, in the Boston post 
office during a twenty-four hour period, the 
post office processed 7.7 million pieces of 
mail. The United States Postal Service handles 
one third of all mail volumes of reporting 
nations in the world, including U.S.S.R. and 
Japan. 

At this point you must be wondering how 
you ever get your mail! And we hope you are 
asking what you can do to make delivery 
easier. Use your R.F.D. number or your post 
office box number and indicate Lincoln or 
Lincoln Center. Here is how. 


The Lincoln Review 


P.O. Box 267 (or your R.F.D. Route Number) 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 


The location and accuracy of that impor- 
tant line above the city and state make life 
easier for the postal service and also the use of 
your voluntary street number. Mrs. Kruse 
explained that there is going to be a campaign 
to encourage people to do all this. "Use it on 
your return address and correct magazine 


“ subscriptions," Mrs. Kruse emphasized. | 


Soon some of the postal routes will be 
changed. Mrs. Kruse is waiting for approval 
and she hopes you will make the change in yout 
address. "What about people who use carrier 
pre-sort lists?" Mrs. Kruse admitted life will 
be temporarily difficult for them but added, 
"We'll help you. Bring in your card address file 
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PUBLICATIONS, INC. Sudbury © 443-8327 


OPEN: Monday - Friday, 9:00am - 5:00pm 


Personalized 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


e Traditional 


PERSONALIZED pts 
STATIONERY © New Address 


Order Now for Cutomized Holiday Gifts. . apnea Aricte 
Wide Selection of Designs... 
from ultra modern to traditional 


Selected Cranes’ Papers Also 


Any card can be addressed 
with or without printed name. 


Printed return address on envelopes 
available if desired. 


HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


10% orF ae 15% orF 


All Personalized tS All Personalized 


WITH THIS COUPON ONLY 
EXPIRES NOVEMBER 30, 1983 
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Stationery Orders id Christmas Card Orders 
, 


WITH THIS COUPON ONLY 
EXPIRES NOVEMBER 30, 1983 
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COUPON MUST BE PRESENTED TO RECEIVE DISCOUNTS 
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Drool Beauly Selon 


HAIRSTYLING FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Gy LEWIS STREET 
Cheb fin 
feanne Seheteasks LINCOLN. MASS. 


OWNER 259-8361 


Bi zblca tae Habs eee sat 


Carr’s Concord Sports 
99 Main St. - Concord, MA: 61 7-369-4087 


po 
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Country Squire | 
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Breakfast and Lunch 


by Petie Heijn 


Orange soda pop, beer, sea slugs, squid, 
‘duck feet, eels, white and black fungus, tripe, 
t jelly fish, frogs' legs, beef, pork, fish, thou- 
| “ sand-year-old eggs, pigeon eggs, rabbit, egg- 
plant, cabbage, peas, beans, bamboo, rice, 
“potato, lettuce roots, oranges, watermelon, 
water chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, bean 
sprouts, bean curd ... these are some of the 
foods you would have eaten if you had gone to 
China with thirty physicians, as Charles Keevil 
did. 

Chinese people apparently are as eager to 
see foreigners as foreigners are to see them. 
_Passersby — and they were many — would 
Surround the Westerners' bus, holding up their 
children to get a good look. Or, on the street, 
people would approach, smile pleasantly, and 
sometimes want to feel Dr. Keevil's beard, it 
was such a Curiosity. 

A section of the doctor's journal gives 
impressions of Chengdou, the least western- 
ized of the cities visited: 

Next a trip back to Chengdou airport via a 
Narrow road through flat Szechuan farming 
country. Impressions: 

1. Low mud-brick thatched buildings grouped 

together in apparent communes. 

2. Some larger hay storage buildings 

3. In the small towers, brick construction 

4. Pigs slaughtered and being carried to mar- 

ket. Ducks and rabbits in baskets 

5. Emerald green rice fields and golden 
wheat. No land wasted 

6. A great deal of irrigation 

7. The impression of a whole interrelated 

| biologic ecosystem with people controlling it 
_inlarge measure. The whole thing cycling and 

turning over with a mandatory interdepend- 

ency 

8 Roadside restaurants, food shops, open 

_ hanging cuts of meat 

9. Very few insects 

10.Modern air-conditioned busses (ours). 

Older busses jammed. Occasional sedan autos, 

bicycles, fewer here. Oxen pulling some carts 

but more often a man or woman pulling. 


WEST MEETS EAST 


A professor friend of Dr. Keevil's told him 
before he left for China, "The Chinese poor are 
not outside society, they ARE the society." 
Hence there is none of the shame which we 
would feel at being poor in our society. People 
in China seem happy and eager to communi- 
cate with foreigners. Posters show militant 
even hostile attitudes, but Dr. Keevil didn't see 
this attitude among real people. He didn't have 
the feeling that the government or group 
society wanted to take control of every aspect 
of people's lives. The streets were safe to 
walk, and the visitors were quite free to leave 
their tour and go off on their own, which 
Dr. Keevil did. When he jogged at 5:30 a.m., 
streets and courtyards were full of people 
exercising and old men airing their birds, 
talking to each other while their birds chat- 
tered and sang. There are a lot of similar 
uniforms and large groups, but people seem 
healthy and well-dressed. In fact, they seem 
physically tough: many men and women pull 
huge burdens by bicycle. He suspects that 
freaks and cripples don't survive, that those 
who do have to be strong. 

The trip was organized by People to People 
International, which operates out of Spokane, 
Washington. The medical group had a balance 
of cardiologists, university professors, prac- 
ticing physicians, and twenty spouses. They 
were given a day and a half of briefing before 
they left the U.S. Several weeks before the 
trip each doctor prepared a talk on his or her 
specialty, all of which were sent to the Chinese 
so they could schedule when and where each 
would be presented. 

The group toured hospitals in five major 
cities: Beijing, the capital, where he saw the 
Beijing-to-London train; Shanghai, three hun- 
dred miles south, where he felt the English 
influence was on the wane; Chengdou, in the 
westernmost area of population density and 
whose famed Szechuan cuisine he agreed was 
indeed HOT; Kunming, north of Vietnam, a 
lovely city 7000 feet up in the mountains witha 
population of a million; Guangzhou (Canton), 
at sea level where it was hot and humid, which 
contained a pig valve factory supplying valve 
replacements for open, heart surgery; and Hong 
Kong, which was 180° different from all the 
other cities with beggars in the streets, Mer- 
cedes-Benzes at the Princess Hotel, jets every 
few minutes, and myriads of items for sale 
everywhere. 

The Chinese physicians Dr. Keevil met 
were, he said, "some of the smartest and best 
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Just across from 
the Concord Depot 


S Solve your 
og away-at-school-guilt 
with cookies. 


A batch of fresh-baked Crumble Station 
cookies sent to your away-at-schooler can 
make you feel good. Not to mention the 
feelings of your cookie-loving dormitory 
darling. We call the plan: Sweet News From 
Home. Why not? 

It’s lovely the way mamma-love glows 
with the first delicious bite. Ask about our 
no-guilt Monthly School Delivery Plan. 
How about a mamma_-love plan for the 
whole school year? We don’t feature 
psychiatry—just fresh-baked sweet cookies 
that make families happy again. Call us at 
443-2132 or come buy and try at Crumble 
Station, Union Ave., Sudbury just off Rt. 20. 


TLL aS... 


Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street Open 7 days including 
Concord, Mass. 01742 Thur. & Fri. evenings 
Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 


Year After Year 


FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES !! 
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Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
--and practically nothing "as ad- 
vertised on T.V." 
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joctors he's ever known — well-read in world 
iterature and fluent in several languages." 
Women doctors about equal men in number. 
[here was a feeling among Chinese physicians 
~that their technological assets are constrained 
oy their low budgets. 

| Out of a thousand open-heart surgery cases 
‘per year, over six hundred are for congenital 
heart defects, and over three hundred are for 
theumatic hearts; fewer than one hundred are 
for coronary disease. One reason this last 
umber is so low is that elective surgery is not 
performed on people over fifty-five years old. 
"Acupuncture is no humbug," said Dr. Keevil. 
"[t is very useful in certain parts of the body 
and for temperaments of a certain stability." 
There are also schools of herbal medicine, and 
Still a body of traditional Chinese doctors who 
‘treat ailments this way. In Chengdou the 
doctors told their visiting colleagues that they 
‘in the West worked too hard, making their lives 
‘too hectic. "And they pulled out their mats and 
~took a two-hour siesta," Dr. Keevil chuckled. 

_ There are definitely too many people — a 
billion in all of China. Wherever he went, 
people covered the main streets and side 
Streets as far as he could see, and he wondered 
show the bus could make its way in spite of the 
constant honking. Yet the streets were clean 
and safe. 

One of his dominant feelings as he traveled 
was that China has been around a long time, 
some five thousand years. "I felt like an 
adolescent in a mature society," he com- 
mented. "Much of what we in the U.S. do in the 
name of freedom is not good for the individual 
or society." His summation, however, was that 
the "best of the U.S. beats the best of China." 
After nineteen days in China he can't claim to 
"know China," but Dr. Keevil's experiences 
there reversed preconceived notions about 
uniformly grim and depressed Communist soci- 
eties. i 
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PAINTS 


UPDATE ON WASTE 
by Lucille McMahon 


Henry Rugo, Lincoln's member on the 
Advisory Board of the Northeast Solid Waste 
Committee (NESWC), participated in the 
groundbreaking ceremony on October 14 of the 
resource recovery plant to be operated by 
Signal RESCO in North Andover. This plant 
will process Lincoln's solid waste, and that of 
twenty-one other municipalities, at lowest 
cost, with recovery of otherwise lost energy 
content, and attendant improvement of the 
environment. 

This project was believed to be the first in 
the entire country in the active participation 
and revenue-sharing by the contract communi- 
ties. Each has a representative on the Ad- 
visory Board that continues to act on behalf of 
the community for the life of the contract. 

Mr. Rugo reports that progress so far 
indicates that the date for the plant to go 
onstream, specified in the contract as no later 
than May 1986, may be somewhat earlier. 

As soon as the plant is operating, Lincoln 
will be a participant in a twenty-year agree- 
ment whereby it will have the right to deposit 
its solid waste (including garbage, not now 
acceptable at the landfill) to be incinerated to 
produce steam and generate electricity. This 
electricity will be sold to the New England 
Power Company for input into the regional 
power net, at a price of 90% of avoided fuel 
cost to the utility. 

There may be some economic use of the 
residue from the plant, such as in road- 
building. However, residue as well as back-up 
landfill facilities are available in Peabody. 

In a recent development, Peabody has 
notified the contracting communities that 
interim landfill capacity is available to those 
municipalities whose facilities will be inade- 
quate before the startup of the plant. Lincoln's 
Selectmen believe that we will not need to 
avail ourselves of this offer, since monitoring 
indicates that our landfill will meet state 
standards for a few more years. 

The system for collection and transfer to 
the facility of Lincoln's waste remains to be 
worked out. The NEWSC agreement calls for 
partial rebate of the transportation cost to 
Lincoln as one of the communities with the 
longest haul. One possibility would be door-to- 
door collection and haul to the plant in the 
same vehicle. 
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Café PTE BT eee 
Le Café THE BIT BRACE 
Until we re-open our new restau- Our menu features: 

rant on Thoreau St., Concord, Le Hot Quiches : | 
Cafe will continue to provide you Interesting 
with lunches daily M-F delivering Sandwiches 
to your office, business or home. Salads 


Simply call in your order between — Hot, Savory Soups 
& Dessert 


9-11 a.m. 
371-0733 


ADULT CLASSES 


WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesday Mornings 
September = May : 


Elizabeth Cooper 862-586 | 
Tuesday mornings 259-9876 . 
Address: P, 0, Box 205 
Lincoln Center 01773 = 0800 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 
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hk te § FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * x 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


bg BRIDGESTONE | 


ROAD SERVICE ©@ TOWING SERVICE 
170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN, MASS. West Newton Was lind Suc hi 


| Lincoln Sher bor 
__2§9-0332___ 
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-ET THE ABSTRACT DISTRACT 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


For my sins — the subject of an autobiog- 
phy somewhat later — I am obliged occasion- 
illy to read German. Between bouts, I forget 
vocabulary, and to save wearing out my 
vangenscheidts (dictionary), I have compiled a 
iumber of lists of not dissimilar words with 
feanings which are sometimes clear enough 
ind related, but often next-to-impossible to 
quess because they are abstract. Item: Abfall 
garbage), Beifall (applause); Unfall (accident), 
/erfall (decline), and Zufall (change). Item: 
{bteil (compartment), Nachteil (advantage), 
Irteil (judgment), Verteil (distribution), and 
Zuteil (share). These words are hideous to 
nemorize, easy to forget. Hence lists. Unhap- 
vily, I cannot now find mine. 

And then I realize that people whose 
nother tongue is not English must face the 
jame sort of difficulty. It was not only the 
Noel Coward line from some show in the 1930's 
ibout the American woman who was "upright," 

"downright," "forthright," and "outright," 
which all mean the same thing. It is those 
words with Latin stems and varied prefixes 

which usually change meaning rather sharply. 

here are exceptions: obtrude, protrude, 
ntrude (and extrude) which all mean much the 
ame thing. Mostly they differ. 

_ Make a game of it, the way a Latin teacher 

uch as C. Jenney, Jr. makes a business of it. 

low many different abstract words can one 
ake from a single stem with varying pre- 
ixes? There are seldom fewer than three or 
ore than eight. I can hit nine with "scrip- 
ion": ascription, conscription, description, 
nscription,. prescription, proscription, sub- 

Cription, rescription and transcription. I 

ondered about "rescription," a word I know in 


oney in the eighteenth century, but looked it 
P in the Webster, which gives three English 
eanings. In general, don't consult the dic- 
ionary, but for breaking records, and doubt, I 
ind it legitimate to break down. 

_ At the low end, how to make more than 
hree for "-hibit": inhibit, exhibit, prohibit? or 
'-cuse": accuse, excuse, and a word I know 
Xists even though I am not completely clear 
n the legal meaning, recuse. On the upper end 


rench where it is a receipt that passed as | 


I am troubled by whether it is legitimate to 
attempt to climb the heights by changing the 
suffix, too. Take"-ject": abject, deject, eject, 
inject, reject and subject form the usual six, 
but one can get higher with adjective and 
trajectory, or can one? 

Six words are the usual crop for stems like 
-mission, -spect, -duce, -pression, -pect, 
-form, etc. One has a choice between the verb 
and the noun in some cases; for example, 
"mit" and -mission: admit, emit, permit, 
remit, submit and transmit, or in "-press" and 
"-pression": express, depress, impress, 
oppress, repress, and suppress. Sometimes, 
however, the meaning changes rather 
drastically when one varies the stem: not 
access/accession, but consider 
abcess/abcession and success/succession. 

However you view the words, do not let this 
extract detract from an attempt to distract 
yourself with the abstract. To get the four to 
six, first subtract and then retract. 


Post Office Profile cont. 
or your list, and we'll add the R.F.D. or box 
numbers for you." 

Lincoln is also soon going to have new 
drive-up mail boxes in Donelan's parking lot. 
Mrs. Kruse said they are used a lot, and when 
the supervisor came out from the Boston 
office, he took note of their condition and 
authorized new ones. 

As I left the post office, one employee 
suggested "Come in at 4:45 tomorrow and see 
what it's like. We'll even give you coffee, but 
you'll have to provide the doughnuts." 


Come share the magic 
of the Christmas Season 


@ at 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD, INC. 
10 WALDEN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
369-2553 


November 19 
10 am - 4 pm 
First Parish Church in Concord 


The First Parish Arts & Crafts Show & Sale will be held on Saturday Novembex 
19, ftom 10 am. to 4 p.m. at the church 20 Lexington Road, in Concord Centex. 
Over 50 artisans will present gift ideas, such as basket weavers, folk art, 
decoupage on antique boxes, Christmas otnaments, living partridge wreaths, hand 
made dolls and prints in teak frames. The Womens Parish Association will sell 
their handmade Christmas decorations, dried flower and pine cone arrangements. 
They wilt also feature home made hot and cold lunches and baked goods. 
Admission $1.00. 
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OF NEW WE ENGLAND INC. 


303B BOSTON POST RD., WAYLAND 358-7358 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 9:30-5:30, SATURDAY 9:30-5:00, THURSDAY EVE till 8 p-m. 


Highest Efficiency Fireplace Insert Available 


‘CHURCHES ARE IN SEASON 


Churches throughout the world are gearing 

ip for the holiday season. On Thanksgiving Eve 

in ecumenical service will take place at St. 

Anne's Church. This service is a Lincoln 

sustom as is a springtime ecumenical lunch- 

ton. The luncheon stresses sociability. 

__ At Christmastime, attendance both at 
*hurch services and Sunday School increases 
jubstantially, as it does during Lent. In 
December there will be candlelight services, 
nore music, pageants for the children, and the 
-raditional Christmas Eve services. Although 
nost churchgoers will stay in Lincoln, there 
we families that like the city-feeling and will 
40 to Boston, perhaps after caroling on Beacon 
dill. Teenagers will break the too-busy pat- 
tern and welcome attending a service with 
family, peers, or a friend. This season is a time 
for reaching out. . 

_ The history of the three churches (four with 
the inclusion of the Stone Church) parallels the 
ustory of our town. It also reveals that our 

“citizens look upon church as an extension of 
family; before these structures were built 
families gathered together in homes to wor- 
ship. 


The First Parish Church 


Christel Ide, Secretary at the church, gave 
‘ne a bayberry green pamphlet which tells the 
complicated history of actually two churches 
which are known today as the Stone Church 
originally Congregational) and the White 
‘Church (originally Unitarian). Their history 
intertwines until May 25, 1942, when "the 
Unitarian and Congregational churches went 
out of existence by vote of their members and 
the United Church came into being under the 
existing framework of the First Parish in 
Lincoln. All the worldly possessions of the two 
former churches were deeded to their succes- 
‘sor. Now finding itself the possessor of two 
‘church buildings in Lincoln Center, the White 
Church came to serve as the place of worship 
and the Stone Church (our present Parish 
House) as a center of church offices, Church 
School, committee meetings, church suppers 
and other activities."* The church today 


‘* The Story of the First Parish in Lincoln 
from section entitled "Our History." 
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welcomes people of all races, religions and 
denominational backgrounds. The church con- 
tinues its affiliation with the United Church of 
Christ and the Unitarian Universalist Church. 

The lovely White Church opposite the 
library was built in 1842. Funds for this 
building, were raised by the selling of pews. 
Added to the White Church in 1963 was the 
Stearns Room, which can be used for gather- 


-ings. This room was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 


Charles Sumner Smith and named after a 
previous eighteenth century minister, the Rev. 
Charles Stearns. In the last fifteen years, a 
new organ has been installed and a bell given 
for the steeple. 

The present Stone Church was built in 1890. 
This is the third meetinghouse/church to be on 
that site. The first one was built in 1747, the 
second one in 1860 as the previous one burned 
down. The third one was built thirty years 
later. While the construction was going on the 
Unitarians or "Orthodox" as they were called 
invited the Congregationalist at the Stone 
Church to use their White Church. 
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St. Joseph's Church 


Right in the center of South Lincoln is the 
Roman Catholic Church, St. Joseph's. Built at 
the turn of the century, this is the most recent 
church in our community. It is a white building 
near the Community Store (they allow church- 


goers to park in their lot), small in size but: 


inviting in nature. Behind the church is the 
Rectory which was purchased in 1954 from Mr. 
and Mrs. Ryan. 

Before the present church was built in 
1904, the majority of Catholics in Lincoln 
belonged to St. Bernard's Church in Concord; a 
few were active in Waltham or elsewhere. 
Although children in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury learned their catechism at home, they 
would travel with their parents to the Parish 
Church in Concord. One enterprising farmer 
used his market wagon in summer and his pung 
in winter to take families to Mass in Concord. 
Churchgoers would meet at the watering 
trough, known as "Blodgett's Corner" at 9:00 
a.m., in order to make the 10:00 service. 
Others took the 9:40 train but they had a long 
wait at the other end as the train left for the 
return trip at 12:40. Ona pleasant day, many 
walked the five miles home. In the year 1899, 
two Sisters started coming from Waltham on 
Sunday afternoon to conduct classes in the Old 
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South School, which stood where the Fire and ] | 
Police Station is presently located. After that, : 
a priest came from Concord on Sunday after- 
noon to the school house. | 

It was finally decided that it was time for © 
the Catholics in Lincoln to have a church of 
their own, exactly eighty years ago. So Mrs. 
Welch's home was moved in South Lincoln, and 
the church was built right on top of her cellar. — 
For many years, St. Joseph's was a mission | 
church of St. Bernard's in Concord but finally 
in 1943, St. Joseph's became a parish under the | 
leadership of the Rev. Joseph Quigley, who was 
the first priest to live in the Rectory. Since 
January 1968, the Rev. George Murphy has _ 
been the priest. 

Additional pews and a choir loft were added 
to the church in 1927. While this work was 
going on, services were held in Doherty's. 
Garage which was located on Lewis Street. 
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St. Anne's-in-the-Fields 


| 
Easter 1874 was the first service cele- | 
brated at St. Anne's on the Concord-Wayland — || 
Road. The church was built on a tract of land 
donated by one of its founders, Mr. Howard | 
i 


Snelling. Mr. Snelling had attended Trinity 


Royal Worcester — 


Royal Blanc 


34 Newbury Street 536-3826 9-5:30, Sat. 9-5 


BOSTON 
WELLESLEY 84 Central Street 


Keep Christmas with the Concord ¥h 4 
Sage, ae ; 
Put an Alcott "neath your tree!” 


Deck your halls with boughs of 
Hawthorne! 
Merry Margaret Ossoli! 


The°Barrow 
BOOKSTORE 


Old Books Bought and Sold 
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79°MAIN STREET 
CONCORD: “MASS. 01742 
Telephone 369 6084 


237-1210 9-5:30, Thu. 9-9, Sun. 12-5 
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ROYAL WORCESTER 
& SPODE SALE 


Save up to 25” 
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Tradewinds Pattern 


Dinnerware and Cookware: 
Astley & Evesham patterns, open stock 
Evesham, new fluted design — introductory offer 


Spode — Bone China, Earthenware & Stoneware 
All patterns (except of Christmas Tree) 


Cooley's ona Marco Polo 


CONCORD 9 Walden Street 


369-3692 9-5, Thu. 9-8 
PORTLAND 411 Congress Street 773-4256 10-5 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 
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LINCOLN 


We are pleased to offer this award win- 
ning Lincoln Ridge Condominium. This 
handsome, sunny end unit features a dra- 
matic two story entrance foyer, a spa- 
cious living room dining room combina- 
tion with corner fireplace, your choice 
ot either a lst floor or 2 ned floor 
master bedroom. There are a totalof 

6/7 rooms,s 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, full 
basement, large open deck, and one car 
garage. Available for immediate ocupan- 
cy. $218,000 MLS Exclusive. Please call 
us for appointment to see at 259-8376. 


Burroughs-Smith, Realtors 
Stonehedge, Lincoln 


259-8376 


¢ articles ¢ books ¢ briefs ¢ brochures e case histories e contracts e correspondence e 


WORD “PROG@ESSINGs SERN Gis 


DRAFTING, EDITING AND PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS FOR 
BUSINESSES, ORGANIZATIONS, PROFESSIONS, STUDENTS AND WRITERS 
DONE WITH SPEED AND ACCURACY 


reasonable rates e discounts for volume 
free local pick-up and delivery 


259-9222 
LINCOLNTEXT 


¢ we put your words in order ¢ 


specifications e stories e term papers e theses 
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along, he found it possible to live apart from 
Boston where he worked. Money was raised in 
our community for this church, but it also 
received donations from members of Trinity 
Church. Mr. George Minor was the builder, and 
his brother, a part-time custodian, lived where 
the present rectory is. When St. Anne's was 
dedicated, it was one of the first Episcopal 
parishes in the area and was later helpful in 
founding several neighboring parishes. 

There have been a number of changes in the 
interior and exterior of the church. At first 
there were no choir stalls and oil lamps were 
used. A fire broke out in the spring of 1923, 
burning the chancel and part of the nave. In 
1956 a new wing including classrooms, parish 
hall, and church offices was added. Last 
winter there was a major renovation and 
expansion. The nave was renovated and en- 
larged, as was the chancel; a new sacristy, 
choir and function room, and kitchen were 
added, and classrooms were refurbished. A 
new pipe organ was also installed. The exterior 
Was repainted an off-white (now not to be 
confused with the "White Church" of the First 
Parish). 


A church is a history of its congregation. 
St. Anne's membership is not limited to Lin- 
soln, but it draws a third of its members from 
ighboring communities, especially Concord, 
eston, Wayland, and Lexington. 

_ Father Steve White, Rector of St. Anne's, 
has been assisted by Nancy Caskey for three 
years. She has been helping with the pastoral 
and educational work in the church, as well as 
‘preaching. 

meine name St. Anne was selected as it 
has, the traditional name of the mother, 


ary, the mother of Jesus Christ as well as 
ing the name of the deceased daughter of 
of the founders of the church. The rural 
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setting prompted one of its rectors to call the 
parish affectionately "St. Anne's-in-the- 
Fields. 


Christmas Events 


St. Joseph's Church: Father Murphy has 
planned Christmas services which will include 
music directed by Robert Wright and Rita 
Foley. 
Christmas Eve 
5:00 - Special Vesper's Service 

Christmas Day 

There will be the three Masses. 

10:15 - High Mass sung in Latin 


The First Parish Church: 
Sunday, December 18 
10:00 - Church Service - Pageant 
4:00 - The choirs will make a musical offering 
Christmas Eve 
5:00 - Vesper Service 
11:00 - Candlelight service with the bells 
ringing at midnight 
Christmas Day 
10:00 - Worship Service 


St. Anne's Church: 
Sunday, December 4 
7:00 - Evening Concert of Zion Episcopal 
Organ Youth Gospel Choir 
Sunday, December 18 
4:00 - Christmas Concert with the Con- 
cord Madrigals 
Saturday, December 24 — Christmas Eve 
4:00 - Children's Christmas Pageant and 
Holy Eucharist 
Midnight - Eucharist 
Christrnas Day 
9:00 - Holy Eucharist 
Sunday, January 1 
10:00 - Christmas Lessons and Carols ® 
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AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 
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CONCORD CROSSING Superstitch 


.--& knitting & needlepoint shop 


LAUNDROMAT 


KEN PETERSON 


369-6263 THERE IS STILL TIME 


TO KNIT A SWEATER 


BULK DRY FOR CHRISTMAS 
CLEANING 


ON PREMISES 


Come see our 
large assortment 
of bulky yarns. 


32 Main St. Concord 
"369-8822 


near Stop & Shop 
191 SUDBURY RD. CONCORD 


TeorRtrey weer SP ES Hv te 
AT Covcrd Cle. @, ON THE 

V ULL YARTS Thors Nov 1777 

ENMDs SAT Nov ata S07 SparA 

COoNTS ~ SLAX ~ Shiz-Ae — SWEVVERS 

OUTERWEAR ACL 20% OFT- 

SA; MNGo5 + Choves. 


CONCORD CLOTHING CO. 
4 Walden St. le) RIT- by TF ND 


Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


259-9726 369-2805 
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HOLIDAY CENTERPIECES SILK + DRIED 
HOLIDAY PLANTS ARRANGEMENTS 
PAPER WHITE BULBS WREATHS, SWAGS 


PLANTS & FLOWERS 
"where the unusual Is everyday” 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoin 


259-0538 


with your child ? 
try ASK BETH'S new book 


_Reaching Your Teenager 


by Elizabeth C. Winship 


SIXTY-FIVE MAIN STREET @ CONCORD, Masstts 01742 
369-2405 
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THE DARROW 
BOOKSTORE 


OF LEXINGTON 


10 MUZZEY STREET 
LEXINGTON, MA 02173 
617-861-1330 


OPEN 9 TO 9 MON.-SAT. 
SUNDAY 12 to7 


e A COMPLETE BOOKSTORE 


Extensive selections on 
all subjects—hardcover 
and paperback 


e PERSONAL SERVICE 


A personal bookstore of- 
fering years of experience 
to our customers 


e SPECIAL ORDERS 


Always processed promptly. 


© GIFT WRAPPING 


Compliments of 
The Darrow Bookstore. 


e MAILING SERVICE 
We ship worldwide. 


© CONVENIENT LOCATION 


Ample parking—we face 
the municipal lot. 
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Babysitting 
Fireside Lounge 


WEST CONCORD 
5& 10 


WE HAVE IT 


Housewares - Hardware 
Schoo!l/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 


TENNIS CLUB 
OF CONCORD 


NOW'S THE TIME TO FIND 
A GROUP FOR RECREATION 
OR INSTRUCTION 


Call or Visit the Club, 1045 Old Marlboro Rd. 
We'll find you a perfect tennis program! — 
Programs Galore: Contracts, Round Robins, — 
Social, Instruction, Juniors, Seniors, 
Working Players, Single Adults... 


New Brochure & Info | 
Phone 369-7349 


THOREAU INDOOR 


AGIFT FOR 
SOMEONE SPECIAL 


complete selection 


DOLL HOUSES, 
MINIATURES AND ACCESSORIES] . 


HOURS 


DOLL HOUSE REPAIRS. DOLL RESTORATION Sun. 11-5, Mon. Closed 


HANDMADE DOLLS. QUILTS. Tues. 9-6, Wed. 9-8 


BABY GIFTS Mar rt 9-8 


156 POWDERMILL ROAD, RTE. 62, ACTON 897-6232 
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Dear Friends, Out Chust- - ° 
mas decorations f10m Den- ao A Nn t IG ues 
matk, Sweden, Germany and " 
the U.S.A. ate out. My 6s Consider Giving an Antique 
We also have many new lines X : 
for this fall season. a for Christmas 


OUR SHOP HOURS: wt ‘Christmas Ornaments 
9:00 to 5:30 6 days. = ‘Stocking Stuffers 
Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 ff ‘Planters, Baskets, Old Tools 


Since atte, - ru Sat. 12:00-4:30 
12 Walden Street ie Tues.Th Sa 


Concord, Cente Ae 
Ce Aaah reat M LINCOLN ROAD = lopp. The Mall! 


Buy U.N.1LC.E.F. cards here. ‘g@i@ LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9538 
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Lincoln Center 
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REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes  iictacterinin 


U.S. Postage Pa: 
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for Buyers - And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 


professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency's professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, INC. 
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Concord Road,.Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 : ee Lincoln. Meee 


Nong G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 


BayBank | Middlesex : 


Available 24 hours a day 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall 
259-0428 


Lincoln, Ma.O177; 
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Despite all the sayings and songs 
to the contrary, it’s not really a 
small world. But we know our 
way around it, just as well as 
you know your own neighbor-— 
hood. If you’re thinking of take 
ing a vacation away from your 
native “turf” — give us a call. 
_ We can introduce you to our 
= erent, ge wonderful world! 
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LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 
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OUR CHILDREN...OUR FUTURE 


Dear Readers, 


Carol White interviewed Russell Tornrose who 
has been principal of Brooks School for one 
year. She was impressed with his warmth and 
candor, which come through in this perceptive 
article. 


Want some fun? Lincoln's famed economist, 
Charles Kindleberger tickles us with his view 
of a hangup, and don't neglect the tongue-in- 
cheek letter from TV soap opera addict, Joan 
Perera. This is Joan's first fiction and we are 
ready for more. 


Find out what "real'' mothers are made of. 
Beverly Eckhardt writes poolside about swim 
mothers. 


Suze Craig explains about cheese, Stilton in 
particular. Her pieces will now appear in the 
section A View From Craighill. Do you think 
she will write about Snowball in 1984? 
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LINCOLN CENTER 


All of us at Country Holdings Ino. 
wish you PEACE and JOY 
throughout the New Year. 


LAND for SALE offered in LINCOLN CENTER 


( a rare opportunity indeed) 


Level and lightly wooded lot 1.80 acres in size 
site and nice set-back with a private building 
from the road and brook. Engineering work has 
been completed. 

Exclusive with Country Holdings, Inc. 


I rs A Be $110,000. 
Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker Joanne Whitman 
Maida Gary Betty Speer Marion Donnell 

Ken Spencer Dick Tatlock 


Beeps Clark 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET [R 
CONCORD. MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 


THE FIRST YEAR 


Russell Tornrose has been principal of 
Lincoln's Brooks Junior High School since 
December 1982. In a recent interview with 
The Lincoln Review, he looked back on his first 
year and discussed his continuing goals for the 
school. 

As a small school, Brooks should be easy to 
run, Mr. Tornrose said. Yet it has the same 
needs and functions as larger schools — a 
building must be run, curriculum developed, 
students managed, teachers evaluated, com- 
munity relations maintained. Larger systems 
often benefit from support staff, including 
curriculum leaders and assistant superintend- 
ents for student management and program. 
Lincoln's principal must do it all, he said. 

In addition, Mr. Tornrose teaches an eighth 
grade honors course, English 101. "My job is 
managing what I'm focusing on," he said. 

He noted that there is a certain freedom to 
balance priorities. In some schools, having 

"clean, shiny floors" is the most important 
thing. In other systems, the principal's main 
role is that of business manager. Mr. Tornrose, 
though, views his major role as educational, 
setting the school's philosophy and tone. 
Brooks is unusual, he pointed out, in the 
high level of student interest and effort. He 
has not found in Lincoln "a bunch of kids who 
have bought out" of the educational process. 
Nor have drug and alcohol use been problems at 
the school, he said. He is skeptical of drug 
education programs which stress the harmful 
effects of drugs, since he believes that those 
who use them often do want to harm them- 
selves. A better deterrent, he feels, is helping 
kids to become invested in their lives and to 
feel success. He gives credit to Brooks 
teachers for listening to what the students 
have to say, for providing child-centered, 
personalized education, and for sharing the 
dogged belief that the students can succeed. 
Another source of the school's strength, he 
added, is the dual nature of its curriculum, 
with academically rigorous basic subjects and 
exploratory, choice-filled electives. He 
Knows, though, that the elective program has 
Varying degrees of support among the school's 
families. 
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by Carol White 


Declining enrollment is a fact and a worry 
for Mr. Tornrose. Perhaps his most important 
goal, he claimed, is maintaining the high 
quality of experience for students and the 
morale among teachers as the student and 
teacher population drops. 

He is strongly in favor of a full-time 
teaching staff, believing that their commit- 
ment is greater than that of part-time work- 
ers. He feels that shifting teachers from full 
to part-time jobs does not work, since depres- 
sion and resentment build, and "their minds 
look away from the system ... if they don't go, 
they don't like the fact that they haven't gone." 
He is familiar with the suspicion and bitterness 
that creep in when staff reductions must be 
made; he has not seen this happen during his 
first year in Lincoln. 

According to Mr. Tornrose, he arrived at 
Brooks to find a series of good teachers doing 
different things, but "no central mission; the 
program did not have a thrust." Although 
system-wide curriculum committees meet on 
subjects such as Computers, reading, and sci- 
ence, Brooks itself has no instructional leader- 
ship positions. Each grade has a chairperson, 
but the focus is on "caring strategies" rather 
than curriculum, he said. 

He has presented a plan to the school 
committee for two stipended instructional 
leadership positions, one in English/social 
studies and one in math/science. The teachers 
holding these jobs would be responsible for 
materials, developing curricula, and forming 
and implementing budgets. He pictures the 
leadership job as a rotating one, offering 
teachers a chance to face new challenges. He 
would also like developed an overall plan and 
leadership position for the arts. 

It is important, he feels, that teachers 
remain "fresh and hungry." As a school system 
declines in size, the natural tendency of 
teachers is not to stand out, not to take risks. 
And then, he added, the system calcifies. 

The balancing of roles and search for new 
challenges have characterized Mr. Tornrose's 
entire career. He was born in New York City. 
When he was in elementary school, the family 
moved to Maine, a place he considers home. 
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He went to Princeton University, majoring in 


literature and religion and playing football and 
running track. At one point, he considered 
becoming a minister. 

After college, he spent two years in Pakis- 
tan, teaching at the Karachi International 
School and working with the YMCA. Asa 


member of the Pakistani track team, he threw 


the discus at the National Games in Lahore. 


After a leisuely return to the U.S. vias 


Russia and Scandinavia, Mr. Tornrose began 
teaching at Emerson, which was a private 
school for boys in Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
taught everything, he said, including earth 
science and English, coached all sports, took 
kids on weekend trips, and even helped hot top 
the driveway. 

After three years at Emerson, he moved to 
Weston Junior High School. He recalls his first 
year there as one of the most satisfying in his 
career. He was assistant principal, poetry 
teacher, and football coach. The assistant 


principalship became a full-time job; after 


three years, he became principal of the Field 
School, which housed grades four, five, and six. 
From this job, he moved to principalship of 
Weston Junior High School. 

"J. decided I wanted to _ regenerate," 
Mr. Tornrose said. He took some courses and 
returned to teaching English at Diamond 
Junior High School in Lexington. He spent the 
next five years as curriculum leader in the 
English Department of Wayland Junior High 
School and house leader of one of the school's 
student sections. 

As an administrator, I was beginning to feel 
removed," he reflected. In his first year in 
Wayland, "I was a complete disaster as a 
teacher. I really thought I lost it." 

Teaching is a very physical act, he claimed, 
requiring a sense of timing and skill in striking 
the right tone. It is important as a teacher to 
set a pace for the class and to know where 
you're going, but be able to change direction in 
midstream. "Sometimes you misread silence 
for absorption," he said. 

He is pleased, in his teaching career, that 
he has been able to get students to work hard 
and to view literature as a way of understand- 
ing other people and themselves. The fact that 
students continue to maintain contact with 
him is "probably the most satisfying part." 

"Education can be a trap as well as a really 
good place to work. I still don't feel burned out 
or jaundiced," he said. ® 


CONVERSATION WITH 


CATHY BRANNEN 


‘Assistant Children’s Librarian 


If children are a precious resource for the 
future, then a children's librarian can have 
‘crucial impact on their development into 
literate, inquiring, and discerning citizens. 
Catherine Brannen, Assistant Children's Li- 
‘brarian at the Lincoln Public Library, is just 
such a person. 

Cathy joined the library staff in July of 
1981, leaving the Watertown Public Library 
with some regret. Through her professional 
‘contacts, Cathy had heard that the children's 
department in Lincoln was a"wonder ful library 
with an active children's department, and I 
knew that Mrs. Kent was someone I looked 
forward to working with." Cathy lived in 
Lincoln then, as now, and knew that no 
‘commute could be better. Nevertheless, she 
Jeft Watertown knowing that she would miss 
the director there, Sigrid Reddy. 

| Mrs. Reddy had influenced Cathy in her 
choice of librarianship as a career. Cathy had 
found the children's room in the Watertown 
library to be a wonderful resource for herself 
and her young son. She also saw in Mrs. Reddy 
a potential role model, since the director had 
developed her career in between children, 
working and going to library school. Cathy 
applied for a position at Watertown, enrolled in 
Simmons School of Library and Information 
Science in 1978 and continued to work part 


Science degree. Her course work was com- 
pleted in May of 1983. 
: During those years, she developed strong 
feelings about the responsibility and opportu- 
nity that a children's librarian has within the 
framework of a public library. Unlike the 
‘school librarian, who must work within the 
structure imposed by curriculum needs, the 
public librarian can offer an opportunity for 
children to read what interests them at any 
level. Flexibility is important, Cathy ex- 
plained, and in the public library setting a child 
may read things which are challenging or 
easier things just for entertainment. If a fifth 
grader wishes to return to reading fairy tales, 
that's O.K. 

There is a population that the schools do 
not serve, she pointed out, the preschool 
children. In the hospitable environment of a 


‘time while completing her Master of Library | 


by Mary Ann Hales 


well-designed children's room, which Cathy 
feels should include realia (objects relating to 
daily living), mothers and pre-school children 
will find many things to look at, to read, to do, 
to touch, to listen to and to enjoy. A resource 
for tremendous development and early educa- 
tion, the children's room is also a social- 
gathering place for caretakers of young chil- 
dren, an aspect which is important to parents 
who are frequently isolated and need adult 
contact. Children can discover all kinds of 
media, ranging from toys for younger children 
(puppets, puzzles) to computer software for 
older children. 

Cathy is also concerned about serving her 
older constituency and the department will 
continue to develop the collection and pro- 
grams for young adults. 

Adults should never hesitate to utilize the 
library staff as a resource in selecting materi- 
als for their children. Cathy, Amy Gavalis 
(Children's Librarian) and other library staff 
are always happy to recommend books or other 
media for appropriate age levels, reading 
interestmon specitiemtopics. The reference 
librarians for the children's room also prepare 
lists which parents may find useful. 

As a matter of fact, it is the delightful 
variety of her job that pleases Cathy so. Asa 
children's librarian, she gets to read (a "habit" 
common to most librarians), to do crafts, 
select materials (records, tapes, etc., as well 
as books), to plan and implement programs, and 
to do artwork for publicity and bulletin boards. 
Other aspects of children's librarianship, such 
as critical book reviews, work with computers, 
budget planning, and professional conferences, 
also appeal to Cathy. 

Most important to the users of the chil- 
dren's room, Cathy feels that the function of a 
library is to provide a recreational and educa- 
tional resource for children and their parents. 
Working with Mrs. Kent and Amy Gavalis, she 
has shared in the creation of a warm, creative 
environment. The feedback is wonderful, she 
concludes, when children can be in a room 
where they enjoy themselves and they instinc- 
tively feel special. 

Cathy Brannen is a valuable resource. We 
will welcome her when she returns from her 
maternity leave in early March. 
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@ A Majestic Setting - 8.6 Acres 

6 Designed by J. Quincy Adams 

@ Large Open Spaces, Vaulted Ceilings 
® A Wonderful House for Entertaining 
@ Four Bedrooms - Four Baths 


@ Study & Fireplaced Breakfast Room 
@ A Very Private Center Lincoln Location 
$535,000 MLS Exciusive 


SEVEN PLUS ACRES, WINDING DRIVE to a grand and elegant traditionaf 
brick Georgian. Over 6,000 square feet plus 3-car garage. Gorgeous 
details, huge bedrooms, 5 1/2 deluxe baths, ultra-kitchen, 5-zone mod- 
ern gas heat, superior construction. Absolutely mint condition. Way 
below replacement cost at $725,000. MLS Exclusive. Call for details and 
appointment. 
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REALTORS 
Eleven Lewis Street « Lincoln, MA 01773 


2539-93700 


Bob Pearmain, G.R.I. Lots Krasilovsky 
Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.1. 


Eleanor Fitzgerald, Linda McConchie and Francesca von Broembsen 


John Carley provided the title to this 
effusion (confusion?). The last in this series 
‘on, of or about logomachy dealt with prefixed 
affixed to Latin stems. Try now short, crisp, 
Anglo-Saxon verbs with adverbial prepositions 
‘or less presumptuous simple prepositions to 
follow. 

It started at drinks at a neighbor's house. I 
was talking to the attractive young daughter of 
‘the head of the house. She said something 
about "hanging in." I suggested she "hang on." 
Before many seconds had slipped into eternity 
she thought I perhaps had hangups. I said not 
about that hangout, but I was fearful of a 
hangover. We decided that hangdog and the 
injunction to go hang did not qualify. 

It is a game to play alone in the dark, 
silently, when sleep eludes. He is acut up. She 
cuts over driving. He cut in on the dancing 
couple; the man said cut it out. That remark 
seemed to cut across all ideas of politeness. 
The rejected dancer felt cut down. 

__ The shut-in felt shut out on being told to 
shut up. She shut down the conversation. He 
could not put up with the put down. 

Some sets of adverbial prepositions — if 
that is really what they are — mean virtually 
the same. To read up on is not too different 
from reading over, reading in, reading through 
and reading down the page or scroll. A read out 
— | believe the expression exists but may be 
thinking of print out — is different. 

_ There was a big turnout. Just after the 
turnover at the start of the second quarter, 
who should turn up but Ms. X. She turned him 
on, then turned him down, and he slunk home 
and turned in. 

It is hard to get long lists. One fills out 
forms, fills them in, or even fills them up, but 
after that it gets more difficult. I cannot get 
beyond tryout. After she got the part as center 
foldout, the show folded up. 

One long list: One can come from some- 
where, Come across an attractive person, give 
him or her the come on, hope she or he will 
come through, but usually get a come-uppance. 

It is not clear to me why so many of these 
verb-preposition combinations, generally 
without an object unless implicitly, have sex- 
ual overtones. A person with a real philologi- 
cal bent would undertake research. Not at my 


COME ON OUT FROM DOWN UNDER 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


age. I just contemplate a pickup with plenty of 
makeup who looked like a pushover, and turned 
him on with her come on, but he failed to make 
out. Why does it always end so sadly? ® 


Charles P. Kindleberger, long-term Lincoln 
resident, has just been named president of the 
American Economic Association. According 
to David Warsh of the Boston Globe, he is a 
literary and historical economist. Mr. Kindle- 
berger received his Ph.D. from Columbia 
University and, from there, went to the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank and then, in 1939, 
to Geneva, Switzerland, to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. During World War II he 
was in the Office for Strategic Services, but 
when peace came he moved to the State 
Department, working on the Marshall Plan. 
Next, unesoinedathe™faculty,. at, M.I.T. ..Lhis 
spring his book, A Financial History of Europe, 
will be published. As we all know, Mr. 
Kindleberger on any subject he chooses to 
tackle is always interesting. 
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JANUARY SPECIAL 
I5% off all foliage plants 


primrose cyclamen _ paperwhites 


pots of mini-daffodils and irises 


spring cut flowers 


PLANTS & FLOWERS 


“where the unusual /s everyday” 


The Mall at Lincoin Station 
Lincoin Rd., Lincoln 


259-0538 


WINTEL. CLEALANCE SALE 
starting January /t 
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CONCORD CLOTHING Co. 
4 Walden St. ABOnOROG 


Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


Lincoln Geauty Saton 


would like to welcome Frani 


Special introductory offer on FExofusion™ 


Ny ctalilosteleny Eis TVS Exofusion Exothermic Wave’ 
$10.00 off (normally $40.00) 
on EXOFUSION permanents. 


Exclusive Catalytic Stabilizers protect hair from 
chemical shock and moisture loss during waving, plus assure 
more complete rebonding during neutralizing. The results—the 
shiniest, most resilient, natural feeling hair ever! 


Lewis St. Lincoln 259-8361 
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ASK BETH 


by Petie Heijn 


about Lincoln's youth. How could 
parent-child practices be discussed without 
asking Beth? 
Elizabeth Winship has lived in Lincoln for 
twenty-five years and has four grown children, 
but hastens to say that her contacts with 


-Lincoln schools and children have been scant in 


the past several years. She taught an elective 
in creative writing at Brooks, where only two 
or three students were really interested, and 
led a group at Lincoln-Sudbury, where "It was 
about sex education, and they were very 
interested." 

However, she thinks Lincoln's teenagers 
are not really different from adolescents 
everywhere: they have more opportunity in 
some ways, they are more lonely in others. 
Difficulties in transportation cut down their 
chances to see friends outside school, particu- 
larly in winter. There is no social center, and 
few activities where different ages meet. 
Often social centers coalesce around a parti- 
cular person, "a sort of Pied Piper," she 
specified, "like Pip Moss when he had P.F. All 
of a sudden, P.F. became the place to go." She 
also mentioned a project in Ipswich that put 
teenagers to work repairing damage caused by 
vandals in the town graveyards; they learned 
some history in the process. But, again, it took 
a special person to get the young people 
involved. A ski club organized by several 
families among the Winships!' friends turned 
out to be wonderful for children — where 
ability, not age, was what grouped members on 
the trails. 

As she points out in her recent book called 
Reaching Your Teenager, adolescents are ex- 
cluded from any useful part in our lives. The 
work that adults do is outside the home, and 
their children don't know much about it. They 
depend on their own age group for friendship 
and advice, and too many have little to do with 
their time after school. She described bore- 
dom as a vicious cycle; it's depressing, and 
when someone is depressed it's less likely he'll 
think of anything he wants to do. "It's too bad 
we Can't get teenagers together to make our 
bike paths," she said. "They'd learn a lot and do 
a good job." 

Beth feels it is especially hard to be a 
teenager today: Problems happen to children 
at an earlier age than in the past, and several 


developments are _ responsible. Television 
makes the distinction between fiction and fact 
or illusion and reality much harder for young 
people to comprehend. thes pre-1vV 
generations had fairytales, but it was easier to 
tell children, and for them to see, that the 
stories weren't true. The visual world of TV 
has a different impact from that of the written 
word. Advertising also is a powerful distor- 
tion. The Marlboro Man was cited as an 
example — he's handsome, healthy, athletic, 
and smoking, but children don't realize he's a 
model. 

The breakdown, or rearrangement, as Beth 
put it, of the family has made it harder to 
teach children what to expect, and what to do. 
The sixties and early seventies took much of 
society's value system apart; we have yet to 
agree upon what to put in its place. The issue 
of working mothers, she strongly believes, 
must be addressed. Much of Beth's mail comes 
from adolescents who get too little attention — 
teenagers still need a supportive structure. 

Part of our problem is that psychology is 
fairly new. We cannot assume, as we have, 
that understanding behavior is enough. 
Another step is needed: doing something about 
it. Parents should not be so afraid of making 
mistakes that they fail to use their common 
sense. Teenagers can understand the necessity 
to admit and correct mistakes. What they 
require is the feeling that parents are on their 
side. 

Also, Beth knows adolescents are worried 
about the future. Parents should help their 
children realize that it is possible to do 
something about it, and should not be overly 
pessimistic or hopeless. This is a vital attitude 
to encourage in the citizens of the world. 

Beth Winship was originally a reviewer of 
children's books for the Boston Globe. When 
she was asked to do a letter-answering column 
after the newspaper had dropped a syndicated 
one, she decided to go incognito. Before her 
picture was taken to head the column, she had 
a makeup changeover and wore a wig won by a 
friend inaraffle. Even her brother didn't know 
her, and announced, when he saw the picture, 
that he wouldn't want to, either. Although the 
column didn't concentrate on adolescents at 
the beginning, it gradually evolved into a 
source of straightforward, respectful answers 
to agonies that so many of them suffer. With 
or without wig and makeup, Beth has helped 
countless teenagers gain perspective and un- 
derstanding about their feelings, their coming 
adulthood, and their lives. ® 
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STILTON 


_ by Suze Craig 


| 
| 
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During a trip last fall to Great Britain, we 
visited J. M. Nuttall & Co., makers of Stilton 
cheese. We had more than a passing interest. 
Two years ago, prodded by a neighbor's prolific 
Jersey, I had taken a Carroll cheesemaking 
workshop. Intrigued by the alchemy of the 
process, we went from lactic to Gouda to 
cheddar. One August morning, in a burst of 
recklessness, I made a blue. Thus, when the 
opportunity arose to see Stilton being made, 
we could say that at least the procedure was 
familiar. 

Finding the dairy was an exercise in the 
unfamiliar. Stilton is produced only in three 
counties — Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire 
(pronounced Lestersheer), and Derbyshire 
(pronounced Darbyshire). Nuttall's, also known 
as Dove Dairy, is in the village of Hartington 
(pronounced as it's spelled) so we took a train 
from London to Derby (that's Darby). We 
rented acar. The steering wheel, on the wrong 
side, was unnerving, as was the gearshift, 
equally oddly placed. We crept up and down 
country lanes seemingly only three-feet wide, 
taking time to accustom ourselves to having 
the left of way. 

Low stone walls, snaking up and down the 
steep valleys, neatly boxing the emerald hill- 
sides, reminded us of New England. But the 
English walls were of a far older, paler gray, 
and the enclosed postage stamp pastures were 
treeless, carpeted with lush grass. 

Because Nuttall's produces some 25% of 
the Stilton consumed in the U.K., we braced 


Reprinted with permission of the Cheese- 
makers' Journal. Article appeared in January- 
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ourselves, as we drove along, for extensive 
mechanization — clacking curd stirrers, gar- 
gantuan presses, and shelves that turned by 
themselves. But we found that the task of 
making a rich blue-veined Stilton, at least at 
Nuttall's remains a reassuringly human one. 
Recognizable all along the way, the process is 
still pleasantly inexplicable at stages. The 
alchemy is still there. 

When we got out of the car the slightly 
acid, rich smell of fresh curd, that delectable 
aroma that quickens a cheesemaker's pulse, 
wafted by. The actual entrance looked like 
that of almost any small commercial enter- 
prise — except for the white-booted, white- 
coated, white-helmeted person who clomped 
by to enter the small door marked "Inquiries." 

We also inquired. The manager, mr. 
Davies, shook hands, smiling down from burly 
six feet four. In his office upstairs, we 
exchanged our down jackets for white lab 
coats. We were handed heavy powder-blue 
hairnets and white soda jerk hats. Talking 
about Dove Dairy, Mr. Davies pulled another 
blue hairnet down over his ears, snapping the 
elastic band between his luxuriant sideburns 
and large brown beard. He popped a white 
trilby on top of his now neatly netted hair and 
off we went. 

"The J. M. Nuttall Dairy now belongs to the 
Milk Marketing Board, a dairy farmers' organi- 
zation, financed by and acting on behalf of all 
milk producers in England and Wales," he 
began. 

Some parts of the dairy are of necessity 
mechanized; how else could one deal with 
6,000 gallons of milk an hour gushing into two 
silos capable of holding 20,000 gallons each? 
The milk is clarified, pasteurized, homogen- 
ized, processes that escaped my attention for I 
was thinking of my two-gallon blue in the 
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basement fridge back home. When he showed 
us the: vats — bathtubs for entire families of 
hippopotamuses — ten vats, holding a thousand 
gallons each, I just grinned. Our blue started 
out in a four-gallon stockpot. 

The ensuing process is the same, just 
mountains bigger. The vats raise the milk to 
the correct temperature, 86°F. White-coated 
personnel add starter andrennet. Later, at the 
perfect coagulation point (what would it be 
like to let a thousand gallons go too long, I 
wonder in one wild instant), they walk the curd 
cutters down, then back and forth across the 
tubs. Gently, ever so gently, cautioned Mr. 
Davies, the resulting soft curd is gravity- 
drained, down stainless steel troughs, into 
coolers, where it passes the night. The curd is 
not cooked at all, he told us. I nodded 
appreciatively, remembering our stock-still, 
next skyrocketing dairy thermometer. 

The curd is then milled, salted, and mixed. 
As a beginner, I was concerned with the 
addition of the mold; Mr. Davies dismissed that 
with a wave of the hand. It's the salt that 
really concerns the expert. "More good cheese 
is ruined at this stage," he said feelingly. "You 
have to mix the salt in well." Nuttall's had 
previously accomplished the task by machine 
but "I wasn't happy with the resulting quality so 
now it's done by hand." What he meant was by 
shove. We saw an empty vat, crumbs of curd 
clinging to the sides, with two stainless steel 
shovels, like children's seaside toys, cCriss- 
crossed on the bottom. 

The plastic molds, which he called hoops, 
are also filled by people, not machines. We 
watched the pale heavily-knuckled hands of a 
white-capped man scoop up the chalky curd. 
Steadily, deliberately, he filled the molds, 
looking to be some fifteen inches tall, then 
leveled off the tops with a sure sweep of his 
palm. 

Then the hoops go to the drain and turn 
room for about a week. On arrival they weigh 
approximately twenty-five pounds each. Fur- 
ther draining and careful manual turning will 
reduce them to their traditional weight of 
sixteen pounds each. No presses here, only 
shelves and shelves of hoops. 

We moved on to the coating room; the air 
became danker, the smell more pungent. The 
mobcapped women there, intent on the tall 
white drums on the tables, barely glanced at 
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us. Expertly they flipped long-bladed spatulas 
up and down the now un-hooped cheeses, icing 
each tall cake with a thin coating of wet curd. 
Forms an airtight barrier, Mr. Davies ex- 
plained. Not as easy as it looks. Every single 
cheese receives its smoothing and is hooped 
again for a day, another process that can be 
done only by hand. The women twirled their 
cakes; the spatulas flashed across the tops, 
whipped around the top edges. 

We entered the cheese store, a huge high- 
ceilinged warehouse. Someone ina white coat, 
pushing a heavy trolley of new cheeses mur- 
mured " 'Scuse me," and we flattened ourselves 
against a row of gold-brown mottled pillars. 
Long racks, like public library bookshelves, 
extended either side of us. The shelving 
towered up, some twelve feet, cheeses of 
varying ripeness — and aroma — on every shelf 
we could see. A fan droned high up in the 
corner of the vast room, for here temperature 
and humidity are carefully controlled. | 
thought of our third-hand cheese fridge, whose 
thermostat will never budge above 39°F and 
sighed. It's the curing, the control of humidity 
and temperature, that J find most troublesome. 

We pierced our blue with an ice pick 
(handier than a knitting needle). Nuttall's 
pierces theirs with a series of stainless needles 
protruding from two metal boxes, as tall as the 
by now sixteen pound cheeses. A wheel sits on 
a platform between the two boxes. It revolves, 


stops. The boxes move inward, the needles 
perforate; the boxes move out, the cheese 
revolves. Thus oxygen is permitted to enter, 
and with time, as the mold powder begins to 
function, the characteristic blue veins will 
appear. 

Much of the work in this room is manual. 
Turning is a daily task. Here too, the cheeses 
are all tested. We followed around a cheerful 
cheese grader, whose creased face split into a 
wide grin when I asked if he ever had Stilton or 
blue Wensleydale for dessert. (The British 
strongly feel cheese stands alone after the 
main Course and that our American tendency 
to eat it anytime, especially as an appetizer, 
rather bizarre.) "Oh, I do, now and again." He 
inserted a grading spatula, a tube sliced in half 
longitudinally, into the top third of a nearby 
specimen. And gently slid it out; we all dabbed 
up a crumb from the end. "'S! all right, that," 
he announced briskly, and deftly slid the half 


core back into the hole, his broad thumb 
smearing over the traces. Each Stilton is 
3raded in three places — top, middle, and 
pdottom — and a cheese may be graded three or 
four times before it's declared ready for 
shipping. 
_ The packaging room came closer to our 
industrial expectations. A small clacking 
conveyor belt carried blue-veined wedges up a 
gentle incline to a device that embraced them, 
then sent them out down the other side, tidily 
Saran-wrapped, weighed, and labeled. But the 
white-jacketed women, cutting up the wheels 
with fine wire, handled each piece carefully, 
centering it gently on a rectangle of plastic 
wrap. 

"Takes about three solid months to produce 
a good blue Stilton," Mr. Davies told us as we 
walked back to his office. (There are white 
Stiltons as well, we learned.) "And don't go 
pouring port into them — a dead waste of port - 
-and cheese." 

We left the lab coats and soda jerk hats on 
his office clothestree. But I pocketed our 
hairnets, hoping they'll bring me luck next time 
I get my courage up to start a blue. 
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THE ELECTION or i984 


"Your vote counts," a League of Women 
Voters slogan says. But it won't count, at 
Lincoln's Town Meeting this March, or in the 
national, state, and local elections ahead 
unless you have registered to vote. 

Deadlines for registering are weeks before 
the elections themselves. (See the timetable 
which follows.) You cannot register when you 
go to vote on Election Day. 

According to Lincoln's Town Clerk, Eliza- 
beth Snelling, 3,129 of the town's 5,200 resi- 
dents “are registered -voterSaaeiiavou- have 
registered here, your name will remain on the 
voting list unless you were not found to be 
living in town when the annual (1984) street 
listing was done. Contact the Town Clerk if 
you have changed your name. 

If you are not already registered, you will 
find that it is an easy job. The hours of 
registration at the Town Office building are 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
In addition to Mrs. Snelling, Assistant Town 
Clerks Flo Caras and Nancy Zuelke are author- 
ized to accept voter registrations. In the past, 
Mrs. Snelling has gone to the homes of house- 
bound applicants. With advance notice, she is 
willing to register on weekends students who 
are usually away at school. 

To be eligible to register, you must be a 
U.S. citizen, either native born or naturalized. 
You must be at least eighteen years old at the 
time of the next election (though not necessar- 
ily yet eighteen on the day you register). 

No minimum length of residency is re- 
quired, and, in Lincoln, no formal proof of 
residency needs to be shown. The registration 
affidavit, however, states that it is signed 
"under the pains and penalties of perjury"; 
among other things, the applicant affirms that 
"I consider this residence to be my home". A 
copy of the completed affidavit is sent to the 
applicant's former place of residence so that 
the name can be removed from that town's 
voting list. 

The registration affidavit gives applicants 
a choice of enrolling in the Democratic or 
Republican Party or none. A voter may change 
back and forth in party registration at any time 
during the period that registration is open. 
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Political party affiliation has no bearing at 
all on Lincoln's local elections or Town Meet- 
ing. In state and national elections, of course, 
voters may pick any candidates they wish. In 
state and national primary elections, however, 
registered Republicans may vote only for 
candidates on the Republican ballot, and regis- 
tered Democrats may select from only candi- 
dates on the Democratic ballot. Voters "unen- 
rolled" in any party may select the primary 
ballot of any party. They will then become 
automatically enrolled in that party unless 
they sign a registration card change immedi- 
ately after voting. 


1984 ELECTION TIMETABLE 


5 p.m., Wednesday, February 8, 1984: 
Final day for obtaining blank nomination 
papers for any elected town office 


5 p-m., Monday, February 13, 1984: 
Completed nomination papers for any town 
office must be filed with the Registrars of 
Voters (Town Clerk's Office) 


10 p.m., Tuesday, February 14, 1984: 
Registration closes for those wishing to 
vote in the Presidential Primary 


5 p-m., Monday, February 27, 1984: 
Completed nomination papers for town 
office, with signatures now certified by the 
Board of Registrars must be filed with the 
Town Clerk. (Responsibility for this pro- 
cedure rests, not with the candidate, but 
with Elizabeth Snelling, who is both Town 
Clerk and member of the Board of Regis- 
trars.) 


10 p.m., Saturday, March 3, 1984: 
Registration closes for Town Meeting and 
Town Election 


Tuesday, March 13, 1984: 
Presidential Primary 


Saturday, March 24, 1984: 
Town Meeting 


Monday, March 26, 1984: 
Town Election 


10 p.m., Tuesday, August 14, 1984; 
Registration closes for the State Primary 


Tuesday, September 11, 1984: 
State Primary 


10 p.m., Tuesday, October 9, 1984: 
Registration closes for State Election 


Tuesday, November 6, 1984: 
Election for county, state, and federal 
offices 


RUNNING FOR LOCAL OFFICE 


About twenty Lincoln town officials will be 


elected at the March 26 Town Election. (See 
the list which follows.) Nomination papers are 


now available in the Town Office Building. 
According to Town Clerk, Elizabeth Snell- 
ing, to be listed on the ballot, a candidate must 


obtain twenty signatures of registered voters, 
which will be certified by the Board of Regis- 


trars. The only exceptions are candidates for 
the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
Committee, who must obtain fifty certified 
signatures, all or any part of which may be 
from one of the two towns. To be safe, Mrs. 
Snelling recommends that at least five extra 


signatures be obtained. 


Candidates may sign their own nomination 


Papers. Voters may sign only as many nomina- 


| tion papers for a specific elected office as 
| there are vacancies for that office. Signatures 


must be legible and as close as possible to the 

Name given by the voter at registration. 
According to Mrs. Snelling "None of Lin- 

coln's elected offices involve special legal 


qualifications, although common sense will 


sometimes tell you that your qualifications 
might be of more benefit to one board than 
another." There are no limits in Lincoln to the 
number of elected offices a person may hold or 
the number of terms which may be served. She 
noted, however, that several appointed boards 
do involve restrictions; members of the Fi- 
Nance Committee, for example, may hold no 
other town office. 
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Voter Service Chairman, League of Women's 
Voters, with the able assistance of Elizabeth 
Snelling, Town Clerk. 


LINCOLN TOWN OFFICES TO BE FILLED AT 
1984 ELECTION 


Office Present Incumbent Term 
Moderator 

David M. Donaldson 3 yrs. 
Town Clerk 

Elizabeth J. Snelling l yr. 
Selectman 

Ann F. Sutherland 3 yrs. 
Treasurer 

Roy M. Raja See 
Assessor 

Douglas M. Burckett 3 yrs. 

Paul E. Marsh (appointed) 2 yrs. 
School Committee 

Paula Bennett 3 yrs. 

Elizabeth Corcoran 3 yrs. 


Water Commissioner 


Stuart B. Avery, Jr. 3 yrs. 
Board of Health 

William B. Stason, M.D. 3 yrs. 
Regional District School Committee 

Alan H. Grathwohl 3 yrs. 

Raymond P. Clark 3 yrs. 


Cemetery Commissioner 
Marjorie Holland 3 yrs. 


Planning Board 
William M. Constable 5 yrs. 


Commissioner of Trust Funds 
William B. Russell BYES. 


Trustee of Bemis Fund 
Saville R. Davis 3 yrs. 


DeCordova Museum 
Walter J. Salmon 4 yrs. 
Stephen S. Manos (appointed) 1 yr. 


Recreation Committee 
D'Arcy MacMahon (appointed) 3 yrs. 
Susan Harding (appointed) 2 yrs. 
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DEAR BETTY, 


Dear Betty, 


Help! I need help!! 

This afternoon at 3:00 I found myself at 
home — alone. All three children were playing 
with friends or still involved at school. "Nota 
creature was stirring" in our house; and [| 
smiled to myself and thought, "isn't this what 
every mother dreams about — an afternoon to 
herself!" Even the dog had decided not to park 
herself at Walden Pond (thereby necessitating 
an afternoon pickup), and she was contentedly 
snoozing in a sun spot in the backyard. | 
thought about the leaves that needed raking, I 
thought about the bills that needed paying, and 
] thought about the fact that it was 3:00 p.m. 
And then, Betty, I did it: I turned on the 
television to Channel 5 and General Hospital. 

Now, I've always prided myself on being an 
educated person. As a child I read for hours, 
and I had good marks in both school and 
college. When we got married, my husband and 
I had long discussions about the perils of TV: 
its erosion of the American character, its 
absorption of opportunities to use leisure time 
Creatively and the adverse impact. of its 
violence on the young of America. Indeed, we 
prided ourselves on not having a television in 
our honeymoon apartment. 

Then came our first baby, and obviously we 
felt we must get a TV because most girls won't 
—Dabysit without one. We were proud of our 
flexibility of mind and placed the portable 

black-and-white set in the small spare room. 

: In a few years our oldest child entered the 
Lincoln Nursery School. Of course, I made 
_fhote, as | mother-helped, that all the children 
were familiar with Mr. Rogers. We certainly 
did not want our daughter to be deprived of the 
€vents in King Friday's kingdom; and we did 
feel that for educational reasons we should 
invest in a color television. As you can see, 
_ Betty, our motives were purely to provide the 
best for our children. 

Thinking back, I'm surprised that we didn't 
see that the TV was infiltrating our lives. Why 
did I allow myself to play "Ernie" opposite our 
four-year-old "Bert"? There must have been 
another way to get "my old buddy, my old pal" 
into the bath tub. And why did my husband not 
put his foot down during those many dinners 
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when I was forced to produce the accompany- 
ing thunder and lightening while our five-year- 
old "count" picked at each of her twenty green 
peas. 

But Betty, it isn't really Sesame Street 
which concerns me; it's the game shows and the 
soaps. Last year, when our thirteen-year-old 
stayed home sick from school, I thoughtfully 
took the portable black-and-white TV (she 
would have preferred the color set, but it was 
much too heavy to move) into her bedroom. A 
little’ later in the day, I thought I'd be a 
companionable mother and I took some laundry 
to be folded into our daughter's room. She was 
watching The Newlywed Game. My initial 
reaction was to say, "turn off that ridiculous 
program"; however, I decided to be more 
agreeable, and I said nothing. Instead I took 
the mountain of statically clinging shirts and 
folded them into efficient piles and I started to 
shape the towels into colorful squares. My 
pace slowed as I began to get the drift of the 
show: Out of earshot of their spouses the new 
brides were answering questions posed by the 
Master of Ceremonies: "what's his favorite ice 
cream?" or "what does he like best to wear to 
bed?" The questions heat up to a potentially 
more torrid level: "what is the most unusual 
setting in which you have kissed?" or "to what 
animal do you most liken your husband?" The 
men then came on the stage in order to answer 
the very same questions posed to their wives. 
The object of the game is to have the female 
and male version jibe. 

"What was your most embarrassing moment 
together?" boomed the MC with a broad smile. 
I paused that day in my sock matching chore 
and cast my best "what a silly question" look at 
my daughter. She was fast asleep. 

"Oh good," I thought as I moved closer to 
the TV, "the answers might not be appropriate 
for a thirteen-year-old; but, for me, a grown 
woman ..."" I made myself comfortable and 
thought, "besides I still have a few socks to 
fold." 

But, Betty, the game shows are not a 
regular part of my life; it's actually only 
General Hospital that I live for. Last year my 
husband commented that I seemed to be 
driving an inordinate number of carpools for 
our eighth grader. I now realize that I wanted 
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to drive the carpools. I] sought them out. Any 
chance to substitute for a co-driver, | took it. 
You see, the teenagers are the most informed 
about General Hospital. If I miss a week of 
shows, which I frequently must do, a large 
carpool of eighth graders will assure my 
getting all the latest details on Luke and 
Laura, Scott and Celia, and Rick and Monica. 
Sitting unobtrusively in the driver's seat, I am, 
from the thirteen-year-old passengers' points 
of view, part of the car and not a thinking 
being. The three or four teenage girls in the 
back seat rake over every detail of the show's 
events; and I, behind my invisible shield, savor 
every tidbit. I am utterly and hopelessly 
hooked. 

Therefore, Betty, I am writing in the hopes 
that somewhere within your readership there 
are housewives and mothers who have reversed 
the insidious drift and kicked the soap opera 
habit? Do support groups exist for reformed 
General Hospital addicts? Are there work- 
shops for parents to discuss TV abuse? Please, 
Betty, print my letter. 


Waiting to hear, GH Fan Anonymous 
(33 
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PRIOR TO OUR LOSING “BEFORE” 


by Paul Brooks 


Prior to its disappearance from the English 
language, J should like to make a plea for that 
vanishing word, "before." Apparently it has 
been cast out, along with other words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, in favor of the Latin equivalent, 
which is considered more genteel or "literary." 
One should, I know, look prior to leaping. I 
have done so — with disturbing results. 

Prior to going any further, let me take two 
examples. One isa postcard from an otherwise 
literate organization announcing a meeting 
which will adjourn "prior to lunch." (Presum- 
ably it will reconvene "subsequent to lunch.") 
The other is a five-hundred page autobiography 
by a distinguished contemporary in which, I 
believe, the word "before" does not appear at 
all. Quite a feat. As for our journalists, they 
automatically use "prior to" when they mean 
"before. 


Fortunately "before" did not disappear 


prior to the present era. Poets would have had 
a hard time. What if Swinburne had felt 
obliged to write: "Prior to the beginning of 
years/there came to the making of man,"? 
Book publishers have a problem: dates must be 
revised. "B.C." is. uit sNow, itsis e'P. lec 
Clergymen (who are already in trouble enough 
with the word "man") must now refer to the 
time "Prior to the Fall," and must say grace 
"prior to meat" — thus ruining everyone's 
appetite. 

Arise, defenders of the English tongue! Let 
US prioritize our agenda. "Gay" is lost, with 
nothing to fill its place. The distinction 
between "shall" and "will" exists only in the 
memory of elderly purists. "Notorious" is now 
losing its pejorative meaning. "Ironic" is used 
where there is no irony. We no longer "say," we 
"indicate" — or, if we belong to the bureauc- 
racy, we "send a signal," while our President 
appoints a "result-oriented" diplomat to head 
his National Security Board. 

To the barricades! Our credibility is at 
stake. Let us act prior to its becoming too 
late. Are we men (that is to say, persons) or 
are we mice? ® 
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SUZANNE 


One day before recess 
when you are absent 

from the third grade 

the teacher says 

children, we must be 

very Careful of Suzanne 
she has a bad illness 

a disease called diabetes 
she gets shots every day — 
Shots! Diabetes! Di! Die! 


When the teacher turns her back 
to write on the blackboard 

I let you copy all my 

spelling and arithmetic answers — 
at jumprope when we play 

down the Mississippi 

where the boats go PUSH 

I never shove you 

just give a gentle tap 

on your embroidered sweater 


When we have Assembly 

I always let you march in first 
leading the line of girls 
showing off your ruffled dress 
and blond Dutchboy haircut — 
when the Principal reads 

a Biblical Psalm about the 
valley of the shadow of death 
I glance at your sideways 

to see if you're afraid 


Florence Wallach Freed 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 
Winter, 83. 


© 1984 


REVELATIONS OF A SWIMMING MOTHER 


It's 4:07 a.m. A blast of rock music goes off 
across the hall. After a minute or so of 
cacophony, there is a shout of, "Get up, Mom." 
Another couple of minutes, and I'm out of bed. 
Anything to escape the noise. Down the stairs 
to start the percolator, send the sheepdog, who 
was wakened by the ruckus and is barking 
insistently, out onto the porch, then put 
another load of bath towels into the washing 
machine, empty the dishwasher, and back 
upstairs to grab some clothing in the dark so as 
not to disturb the (maybe) sleeping husband. 
Downstairs for a cup of the freshly brewed 
coffee, with the sips interspersed by calls up 
the stairs to hurry up, and we're out to the car 
and off to the pool. 

The scene is repeated three or four times 
weekly from October to April. My normal 
morning condition is sleepy, my afternoon's is 
droopy, and by evening it's a challenge to clear 
the dining table. My favorite fantasy features 
a cosy bed, warm blankets, and soft pillows. 
How, one might ask, does a person get caught 
up in such a relentlessly wakeful schedule? 
The condition is uncommon but not unique. It 
is the swimming parent syndrome. As in some 
chronic illnesses, its initial symptoms come on 
subtly, increase little by little, until there it is 
— a full-blown case that can't be denied. 

Ours is probably a typical case history of 
how the syndrome develops. Back in 1976, 
when our swimmer was an asthmatic six-year- 
old taking Red Cross Beginner lessons at Valley 
Pond, Bill Wentworth observed her self-taught 
attempts at backstroke and commented, "She 
has a good stroke." Such flattery had its 
effect. The seed of the idea was planted, but 
we let it germinate through a winter of 
respiratory infections before taking action. 
After another summer of Red Cross lessons, 
we responded to an announcement in the 
Concord Journal of tryouts for the New En- 
gland Barracudas. Ona Saturday in September 
we traveled to what was then the Middlesex 
Tennis and Swim Club in Lexington to be 
introduced to competition swimming and but- 
terfly, backstroke, breaststroke, and free- 
Style. The young swimmers attended three 
weekly forty-five-minute sessions on Wednes- 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


day evening and Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ings. Parents waited in a small lounge where 
these lessons could be observed through win- 
dows looking out into the pool enclosure. 

That December we attended our first swim 
meet at the Keefe Vocational High School in 
Framingham. Our swimmer had optimistically 
elected to compete in breaststroke and butter- 
fly. Dampening our hopes, her attractive 
female coach commented ungraciously that 
beginning swimmers were usually disqualified 
in those strokes and that she should have been 
entered in freestyle. However, when the meet 
was over, our swimmer proudly held up two 
cranberry-colored 6th place ribbons. Mattered 
not that this was a C-meet, open to even the 
slowest swimmers, and that in the eight-and- 
under class there were no more than six 
participants in the 25-yard butterfly. Our 
swimmer was a ribbon winner, on our way to 
greater things. Just think — two ribbons from 
her very first meet! 

Swimming parents soon learn that each 
achievement is followed by a challenge. The 
swimmer progresses from C-meets to B- 
meets, then A-meets and Age Group cham- 
pionships, Senior swimming and on to Junior 
and Senior Nationals. The necessary ingredi- 
ent for improvement is practice, or condition- 
ing, time. Accordingly, as our swimmer 
reached seventh grade there were six evening 
practices at Brandeis, and two years later, the 
schedule includes morning and evening ses- 
sions. 

A swimming family must maintain a volu- 
minous log of National Time Standards for 
Short Course (twenty-five-yard pool lengths) 
and Long Course (fifty meter) events, together 
with records of the swimmer's actual perform- 
ance times in the competitive strokes at 
various distances. The data is used in complet- 
ing meet entry forms that require proof that 
"cut-off" times have really been achieved 
under U. S. Swimming rules. 

Swimming parents are on the move on many 
winter weekends, braving drift covered high- 
ways at ungodly early hours to reach Provi- 
dence or Northampton or Portland in time for 
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the pre-meet warmup swim. The reward for — 
the traveler is the warm, humid, almost tropi- — 


cal environment (albeit chlorine scented) 
found in the spectator section that is psycho- 
logically a thousand miles removed from the 
sleet and snow outside. 

As a swimming mother, I occasionally 
ponder the costs and benefits of the commit- 
ment. Against what do I balance my chronic 
lack of sleep and the swimmer's own loss of 
time to do other things? For starters, there is 
never a complaint around our house that there 
is nothing to do. Four hours a day spent at the 
pool take care of that! Our swimmer is in fine 
physical shape, her respiratory system capable 
of taking her across the twenty-five-yard pool 
underwater these days. I suspect that without 
swimming she would have found other, possibly 
less beneficial, reasons for not completing her 
social studies assignments and neglecting her 
piano practice. As for me, I have learned to 
plan ahead and cook ahead, and use my waiting 
time to read and knit and sew ... and even write 
articles for The Lincoln Review at 5:30 a.m. 
while sitting on the bleachers of the Acton- 
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| ! 
|London researching the English nurse, hospital 
reformer, founder of modern nursing, public 
‘health reformer, Florence Nightingale. 
currently has a manuscript "in progress" on the 
|life of Florence Nightingale. 


A LONDON FLAT 


Last fall Mary Terrell spent a fortnight in 
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OF ONE’S OWN 


by Mary Terrell 


It was as if she had taken me by the hand 


and led me to the places where she had grown 


‘up; Lea, near Matlock, Derbyshire, and Rom- 
sey, Hampshire, St. Thomas' Hospital where 
her dream to find "something better to do" was 
}realized in the founding of the Nightingale 


| Training School and even to her burial site at 


| 
| 


1 


ng 
) achievement with a strong sense of individual- 


/East Wellow in the cemetery of the ancient 


church, St. Margaret of Antioch, where wall 
Paintings done in 1270 show the figure of St. 


Christopher holding the infant Jesus in his left 


arm and an eel spear in his right. 
Florence Nightingale was a woman of great 


ity who at a young age was "called" into 
nursing. I, too, was more or less "called into 
nursing" and feel a kind of kinship with her. It 
Was this feeling of kinship that has prompted 
me to write a book about her. When I started to 
research Florence Nightingale's life, it became 


}Clear that I must go to England. 


I] arrived at Heathrow Airport, just outside 
London on a clear, warm day in October and in 


© Mary Terrell, January 1984 


complete confidence stood on the automatic 
sidewalk which took me to the London Under- 
ground. With assistance from friendly passen- 
gers, I found and boarded the train on the 
Piccadilly line, got off at Green Park to make 
the next connection. A very kind woman took 
one of my bags and walked me to the Victoria 
line. It was her kindness and the kindness of 
other Britons that contributed in large mea- 
sure to the success and enjoyment of my trip to 
England. I arrived at Victoria Station in the 
middle of the morning rush hour but managed 
to struggle through the crowd of people to the 
outside where I got my first look at London. 

There were bright-red double-decker buses 
filling up with and emptying out people, stately 
taxis formed a long black line waiting for their 
turn to pick up passengers. Everything was in 
motion except the buildings that stood with 
solid dignity impervious to the hustle and 
bustle. I watched all this activity in disbelief 
that I was actually at Victoria Station en route 
to my London flat. After managing to get my 
wits about me, I got in the line where people 
were waiting for a taxi to pick them up. When 
my turn came, the driver opened the door, 
helped me with the bags and I climbed into the 
back seat saying "Dolphin Apartments in Dol- 
phin Square, please." Then I took a deep 
breath, sank back to enjoy the ride in the most 
elegant taxi I had ever been in. 

My London flat was clean, warm witha nice 
kitchen, a comfortable Murphy bed and a color 
television set. Jane, who provided the maid 
service, introduced herself to me and I inquired 
about a local pub where I might have supper. 
She directed me to the Dolphin Square Pub (of 
course, I thought) where I later went and met 
an elderly lady who taught me the names of the 
English coins. Most of that first day was spent 
trying to follow advice given to me to prevent 
the harmful effects of jet lag, "Stay awake 
until 9 o'clock at night." The only way to do 
that was to keep moving so I went out to look 
around the neighborhood. There was a school 
across the street from the flat. I was drawn by 
loud, excited voices toward the walled play- 
ground where a group of boys were playing a 
vigorous game of soccer. From there I walked 
through a little park situated in back of a 
church then headed across another street to 
see the Thames. The river was calm, docked 
boats were quietly sitting on its blue surface; 
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so this is the Thames, I thought and stood 
gazing at it for a long while. 

By 8:30 I was exhausted and in my last few 
wakeful moments pulled down the Murphy bed 
and collapsed. The next morning was grey and 
wet. The wind whirled and moaned around my 
window blowing the imitation lace curtain and 
rattling the glass panes. I made my appoint- 
ments and struck out with little concern for 
what the BBC weatherman in his handknit 
sweater called a storm. Although it was 
Saturday, the British Library was open and I] 
made the necessary arrangements to obtain a 
reader's pass from the Department of Manu- 
scripts where the Nightingale papers were 
kept. I rode the red double-decker bus past 
Victoria Station, St. James Park, Big Ben, the 
Houses of Parliament, up through Trafalgar 
Square, got off at Tottenham Court Road and 
walked up Great Russell Street to the British 
Museum where the library is located. 

The entrance way was imposing with its 
broad staircase and massive pillars not to 
mention the security guards who were check- 
ing the contents of all bags. Once inside I was 
overwhelmed by the aura of history that 
emanated from the walls where signs hung 
directing people to the Rossetta Stone, the 
Elgin Marbles, and inviting them to a lecture 
on ancient Rome. I followed the sign to the 
library, stopping only to read the Magna Carta 
as I made my way to the reading room. After 
obtaining a reader's card with my picture on it, 
I went into the reading room and began to read 
Florence Nightingale's mail. 

The days between library visits were spent 
taking expeditions to the Nightingale family 
homes;..Lea...Hurst “and Embleymibarae ot 


Thomas! Hospital and making side trips to the | 
Tower of London, the National Gallery and 


Sterling, Scotland. I decided to visit Lea Hurst 


first. Following instructions, I took the British — 
Rail train to Alfreton at Mansfield Station. It _ 


was a two and a half hour trip straight north © 


from London through the English countryside. 


| 
| 
| 


As we traveled the temperature seemed to 
drop, the wind picked up and the blue sky was | 
overcome by banks of grey clouds. The rolling © 
green fields gently divided by trees and bushes | 
softened the effects of the harsh change in © 
weather. I sipped a hot cup of tea as we spedon | 


to Lea Hurst. 
Next time, visits to Lea Hurst, Embley 
Park and St. Thomas' Hospital 
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[AALOOK AT THE MAGIC GARDEN 
by Jane Young 


_ Ensconced in a busy wing of Smith School is 
Lincoln's newest day-care center, The Magic 
Garden. By eight o'clock in the morning the 
‘day has begun for them. Three spacious 
classrooms are filled with small children ab- 
sorbed in their activities. There is the usual 
pre-school clutter of blocks, play dough, small 
trucks, a water table, puzzles, dolls, etc. A 
‘real boat rests in one room, with several 
children in it imagining that they are at sea. In 
another room is a high wooden play loft 
vaccessible by a ladder. Its small occupants, 
swathed in grown-up clothes, are pretending to 
cook dinner. At one low table children are 
intently sticking toothpicks into clay, while 
others glue together paper collages. 
_ According to The Magic Garden's parent 
handbook, "The program is designed to respect 
each child's individuality, and to help each 
‘child foster a sense of self-worth and self- 
confidence." The children's happy voices 
indicate that that is indeed happening. 

Director of The Magic Garden since its 
beginning is Kathy Mann. With eight years of 
experience in day-care teaching in California, 
she came east to earn a master's degree in 
education at )Tufts' Eliot Pearson pre-school 
|program. While most of her courses are now 
behind her, she still has to spend one morning a 
week there studying curriculum planning for 
toddlers. 
"Our program at the Garden is basically 
eclectic," says Kathy. "We don't follow one 
style, such as Montesorri." The curriculum 
planning is based on two assumptions: first, 
children learn by experience, using their bodies 
and senses such as touch, hearing, and sight. 
Secondly, each child develops according to his 
|Own pattern and rate. The Magic Garden 
provides many opportunities for this type of 
learning. Art activities such as finger painting 
Or pasting encourage children to manipulate 
and learn about materials. Cooking provides 
an opportunity to measure, mix, pour, Cut, and 
taste. While listening to stories or creating 
them, watching animals, plants or insects 
changing or growing, using hammers and saws, 
or singing and moving to music, a child learns 
about himself and his environment. 

The Magic Garden came into being through 
the combined efforts of a group of Lincoln 


parents. Seeing a real need in town for the 
program (the only prior day-care center had 
left Lincoln, consolidating with its other 
branch in Weston), they incorporated and 
approached town officials for the possible use 
of space in the public school buildings. Kathy 
was hired in the spring of 1982, and spent her 
summer working with parents, organizing, hir- 
ing teachers, and gathering materials. The 
center opened in September 1982. 

The Magic Garden provides day care for 
children eighteen months through kindergarten 
age. It is open year around, from 8:00 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m., closing only for holidays. On 
occasion it has remained open even when the 
public schools have closed because of snow. 

"We offer parents basically three options," 
says Kathy. "The first is a morning program 
running from 8:30 to 12:30. Then there is a 
three-quarter day which runs from 8:30 until 
3:00. If children remain after 12:30, they are 
required to stay until 3:00 so that nap times 
will be uninterrupted." The third option is time 
available between 3:00 and 6:00 p.m. Parents 
can contract for all or part of this option on an 
individual basis. "It's not necessarily the same 
every day," explains Kathy. "One child might 
leave at 3:00 on Monday but stay until 5:00 on 
Wednesday." Parents are asked to contract for 
a definite schedule each week, however, and 
are charged for that time whether the child 
attends or not. This ensures adequate staffing. 

At present The Magic Garden has four 
groups. Sixteen children, aged three and four, 
and two teachers occupy one morning Class- 
room. In another are fifteen children aged a 
year and a half to two and a half, with three 
teachers. A third morning classroom contains 
a pre-kindergarten class for older four-year- 
olds, with two teachers. For kindergarteners, 
or five-year-olds, an after-school program is 
offered. 

"Our kindergarten teacher works as an aide 
in Hartwell in the morning," says Kathy. "She 
walks over with the kindergarteners. They 
leave any time between 3:00 and 6:00. Many of 
them go home on the afternoon school bus, 
often with their older brothers and sisters. We 
walk them back to Hartwell and put them on 
the bus." 

Tuition for The Magic Garden is based on an 
hourly rate. Parents of three, four or five- 
year-olds are charged $1.95 per hour. Parents 
of toddlers are charged $2.20 per hour, as that 
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age requires more individual care. For all 
parents there is a 10 percent discount if they 
use the school between 30 and 40 hours a week, 
anda 15 percent discount for 40 hours or more. 

The school currently employs six full-time 
teachers and four part-time ones. Kathy 
herself teaches afternoons, and supervises at 
other times. In addition, parents are closely 
involved. "We are parent directed," says 
Kathy. "We have a board of directors with six 
parents on it." Other board members include 
Kathy, a staff liaison member, and a com- 
munity representative. 

All parents are given a list of volunteer jobs 
necessary for the smooth operation of the 
school. Typing, buying food, driving on field 
trips are a few. Some parents enjoy supervis- 
ing special projects in the classroom. During 
the year there are occasional work days when 
major cleaning or repairing of equipment is 
necessary. Every parent is encouraged to 
contribute some kind of help. 


The Magic Garden is financially self- 


sufficient. Tuition and fund-raising drives 
have made the venture possible. 

Paying rent to the town, the center shares 
the Smith School wing with two other organi- 
zations. One is CASE, or Concord Area Special 
Education Collaborative. This is a regional, 
special, needs program for children with a 


variety of disabilities. "They have been won- 


derful to have as neighbors," says Kathy. "We 
often do joint programs with them." The two 


organizations share a large Common room in > 


Smith School. Formerly known as the Smith 


Library, it now houses tricycles and climbing — 
equipment for rainy day use. Here the children — 
from CASE and The Magic Garden join in~ 
creative movement activities, accompanied by © 


music. 


The third group sharing the Smith accom- | 
modations is LEAP, or Lincoln Extended | 
Afternoon Program. It offers day care for) | 


children in grades one through five after 3: 00. 


p-m. each day. The Magic Garden uses their | 


room until 3:00 each day. 
Kathy likes the connection with Smith | 


School. "Although our program is independent © 


from the Lincoln Public Schools, we work ° 
closely with them. They provide a custodian — 


who does basic cleaning. We have the use of | 


the Smith School gym late in the day. Cur- 
rently, we are setting up a system to borrow 
their audio-visual equipment." Plowing in the 


) : 


wintertime is another service provided by the 
Town. The Magic Garden is given priority in 
this area because children arrive there before 
they do in the public classrooms. 

Kathy sits talking at her desk in the Smith 
School common room. In one corner is a door 
ito a kitchen used by The Magic Garden. A 
black rabbit can be seen through the window in 
his Cage in the outdoor playground. "His name 
is Harvey," explains Kathy. "The children love 
to talk to him as they arrive or leave." An 
occasional small child wanders past, accom- 
panied by a solicitious teacher. The noises of 
play and enjoyment are everywhere, and the 
warm relationships between teachers and 
children quite evident. (iz) 


A SUPPORT GROUP FOR FAMILIES OF THE 
MENTALLY ILL 


Is your family affected by a mentally-ill 
relative (schizophrenic or manic depressive) 
who has decided to discontinue his medication? 
Are you fearful? 

_ The Mental Health Asociation (MHA) of 
Central Middlesex, to which Lincoln belongs, 
has recently formed a family support group for 
relatives of the mentally ill. Through group 
support the family learns that their personal 
Situation is not unique and long-term treat- 
ment can eventually improve the situation for 
the family as well as the relative who is ill. 
Since de-institutionalization of the chronically 
mentally ill, there has been confusion regard- 
ing treatment programs, housing, financial 
responsibility and division of services. As 
particular areas of interest are targeted, MHA 
plans to invite guests with special expertise to 
speak or answer questions. This month the 
group will meet on January 25 and the program 
will be a general discussion. 

Regular meetings are held the second and 
fourth Wednesday evenings at the Ripley 
School, Meriam Road, Concord, 7:30-9:00 p.m. 
and are open to any concerned family mem- 
bers. For more information, call 369-7715. 

The long-range goals for the group lies in 
its opportunity for constructive activity for 
relatives rather than for family deterioration. 
As members become more comfortable with 
‘mental illness, they may wish to become active 
in organizations like "Alliance for the Mentally 
Ill" which provide the means for legislative 
)reform, advocacy, and broader, more objective 
activity. 


WEST CONCORD 5&10 10 $1 STORE 


JANUARY LIGHT SALE 


4-Pack GE softwhite bulbs 
reg.$3.79a now$3.19 


WE HAVE IT 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 


CONCORD CROSSING 


LAUNDROMAT 


KEN PETERSON 
369-6263 


BULK DRY 
CLEANING 
ON PREMISES 


near Stop & Shop 


191 SUDBURY RD. CONCORD 
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Old books bought & sold 
LOOOOOR SOOO 


Bonnie Bracker 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


TA ALO AING PRE 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 


SARIS 
STEKO 


rox 


LO, 


SO 
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Our January Lamp 
Sale Is On! 


UP TO 50% OFF SELECTED LAMPS. 


21 walden st. concord center 
Closed Monday 369-2597 


IN THE MAILBOX 


(Suze Craig wrote a letter to Rhoda Taschio- 
glou in the last issue answering the question, 
"Should she put chickens in her present empty 
horsebarn?". Suze answered with a resounding 
"yes. The greatest benefits ... the books never 
mention .... Keeping chickens ensures a clear 
civic and personal conscience.") 


A postcard from Rhoda 


Awarded to 
Suze Craig 
The First Annual 
PULLET SURPRISE 
For Excellence in Rural Reporting 


The Lincoln Review: 


On page 27 of the last issue "added to the 
White Church. in 1963," etc. issO.K.) but. by 
1963 both my father and mother had been dead 
30 or 40 years. 

The only water service in the church was a 
small bowl and faucet in the right hand 
entrance. In even the period of the '60's this 
was a shameful situation, especially as the 
minister preached the same sermon twice 
every Sunday a.m. 

I considered passing the hat for $5 but on ~ 
2nd thought I would run the job myself, and 
could have all the details the way I wanted 
them, with the help of Dick Reece. 

There used to be a quotation something like 
"Cast your bread on the waters and it will 
return", so that is how I happened to give the 
building. 

Top of page 28, the South School is where it 
has always been, and at present serves as the 
local Masonic temple. 


Sumner Smith 


The Bazaar 
Antiques Etc. 


Brass, Copper Lamps, 


Furniture, and 
decorator items. 


| Something beautiful 
| happens to you here. 


Tues.tThru Sat. 12:00-4:30 . 


LINCOLN ROAD = lopp. The Mall] 
LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9538 


Come and see us at Capelli 
call for an appointment at 


259-0500 
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Thurs Yam to9pm 


/ When you visit our salon, it’s a beautiful 
pxperence Because we care for you ina very 
special way Our stylists know you want to look 
good. but they know you want to feel good too 
Comfortable. not rushed. Listened to. not 

patronized Whether your desire is a trim ora 
Whole new look at our salon everyt hing we do is for 
Jour pleasure 

Since we know you want to feel good about 
ourself at home. we teach you the techniques 
See tt heed to mamtaim vour style. easily And we'll 
recommend the correct prescription of Redken’ 
hair care to keep your hair in the peak of condition 
uot your next visit 

So come in to our salon, Something beautiful is 
waltihg to happen 


Superst!: tch 


...& knitting & needlepoint shop 


sanuary is LOPE time 
S}REDKEN 


We use and prescribe 


Redken Products. 


ICELANDIC LOPIT’ wooi 


Come see our 
large assortment 
of bulky yarns. 


32 Main St. Concord 
369-8822 


Capelli The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln. MA 
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WORLD LEADER 
iW RELOCATION 


® 
REALTORS 


Lincoln Agency Finds Homes 


for Buyers = And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong 


professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 


We are members of the International 
Real Estate Federation and can also 
serye you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 
Agency's professional counseling 
service before you buy or sell. 
Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY. 


Concord Road,,Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


25 9-0824 


John .G. Sharpe, CRB,. President 


RealEstate - Insurance - Appraisals 


BayBank | Middlesex 


LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. [I 
P. O. Box 267 Ro 
Lincoln Cente) 
Mass. 01g 
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LLCO. CHA 
CRS 


Lincoln, Mass.e0 ee 


Available 24 hours a day 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall 
259-0428 
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WINTER STREET - COMMUTERS John Goodrich 5 
PATATAS FRITAS AND OTHERS Suze Craig 11 
LINCOLN COMMUNITY HOMES 

IS LINCOLN READY Martha DeNormandie 16 

‘AN OPPOSING VIEW Jane Row 17 
BEWARE HAZARDOUS WASTE Joan Perera 23 
ACID RAIN Pete Heijn 29 
ANTIQUE DEALER Jane Churchill Young 35 
A RETURN TO CHINA Bob Stecher 43 
EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE Mary Ann Hales 45 
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BUY ANDSELL wWiTH Group/west 


Did ivyoud know pt ha tenn ciate o's c eserte 


grou p/west had the GREATEST number of Listings 


and Sales in Lincoln in 1983! 


grou p/7west has 7 full-time professional brokers 


grou p/west is Sotheby Parké Bernet's Exclusive 


Agent in Lincoln 


grou p/west covers all towns West of Boston 


through 2 multiple listing services 


grou p/west has just expanded their office. 


Come visit us. 


grou p/7west knows that we are ina Seller's 


Market. Take advantage of our FREE Opinion of Value of your property. 
Just call us. 


group/ west 


REALTORS 
Bleven Lewis Street e Lincoln, MA 019773 


2593-9700 


RI. Lols Krasiiovsicy 
Shella Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.!. 


Eleanor Fitzgerald, Linda McConchie and Francesca von Broembsen 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Lincoln Review is a bi-monthly magazine edited for Lincoln residents and other 


interested readers. The editors are trying to increase circulation by broadening its 
appeal. You can assist them by filling out this questionnaire. 


name (optional) address (optional) 
Subscription Information: 


have a-subscription buy off newstand 
WISH TO SUBSCRIBE: §$ 5.00 for one year (bill will be sent) 


will send $ 5.00 check with subscription form on page 3 
Information About Readers: 
Age: 20 - 34; 35 - 49; 50 - 64; 65 plus 


Names of other New England oriented magazines you read: 


eS 


Daily or weekly newspaper your read: 


Reading Habits: 


articles you enjoy or think you would enjoy reading in The Review 


profiles fiction Lincoln history 
town issues farming & gardening nature é& conservation 
travel other (list) 


articles you would like to see more of in The Review 


news medicine & safety food 

school news entertainment arts and music 

information on essay or photography artcles of appeal to 

professions contest homemakers 

crossword book reviews articles by or for 

puzzles children 

other (list) 

Rs a LE a ak 

Comments: 


Thank you for taking the time to fill out this questionnaire. 


If you filled in your name, it will be placed ina raffle. The winner will receive a 
plant at Easter from Alpa Plants. 


Please return this questionnaire at Town Meeting on March 24, or send by mail 
to: 

The Lincoln Review 

Box 267 

Lincoln Center, Massachusetts 01773 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P. O. Box 267 


Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Editors and Publishers 
Palmer Collins 
Elizabeth Smith 


Editorial 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions 
Judy Hall 259-8969 


Advertising 
Palmer Collins 259-0760 


Business 
Carol Caswell 


Graphics and Art 
Harold D. Smith 


Associates 

Karen Boyce 
Suze Craig 
Beverly Eckhardt 
Ann Gras 

Mary Ann Hales 
Mary Hecht 
Petie Heijn 
Lucile Mc Mahon 
Joan Perera 
Mary Terrell 
Carol White 


Jane Young 


Senior Associates 
Nancy Bower 
Ruth Hapgood 
Margaret Marsh 


Consultants 
Allen Asaff 
Russel Craig 
Jay Daly 

~ Roger Harris 


Address all subscription correspondence to 
Mrs. Judy Hall, R.F.D. #3, Sandy Pond 

Road, Lincoln, Ma., 01773. Subscription 
rate is $5.00 for six issues. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer's name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 


Dear Readers: 


We thank our advertisers and writers for making this 
extra large issue a reality. A special word of appreci- 
ation goes to the Boy Scouts and their parents for 
delivering The Review by car, foot, and bicycle as 
they drop off the Land Use Conference and the Annual 
Reports at each household for the town. 


March 24 is town meeting and we particularly suggest 
you read the following: 


Beware Hazardous Waste 

Lincoln Community Housing 

Codman Pool — Where is the Bath. House and 
Landscaping? 

The Winter Street Task Force Discusses Commut- 
ing 


Enclosed is a questionnaire which would be an invalua- 
ble aid to The Review staff if you took a few moments 
to fill it in. You can mail this back or bring it to town 
meeting. The results will be shared in the next issue. 


eee 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 


courtesy of the Lincoln Library 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 


Name 


Address 


—_ 
Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Judy Hall RFD #3, Sandy Pond Rood 
Lincoln, Ma. 01773 


Phone (617) 259-8168 
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WINTER STREET TASK FORCE 


UPDATE OF WINTER STREET TASK FORCE - COMMUTERS 
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The Winter Street Task Force was created 
in 1982 by the Selectmen and the Planning 
Board in response to the proposed office park 
development of the Kennedy pig farm on 
Winter Street in Waltham. The task force's 
mission is to study and help alleviate the 
impact of the development on Lincoln. Since 
that time, the developer in Waltham has 
progressed with plans and is now scheduled to 
break ground in the spring. The development 
will be approximately the size of the Burling- 
ton Mall and generate nearly ten thousand 
commuter trips per day; by comparison, Lin- 
coln's population of five thousand generates 
less than one-half as many commuter trips per 
day! 

With the assistance of many interested 
townspeople, the task force has spent consid- 
erable effort reviewing the proposed Waltham 
development (known as Bay Colony), assessing 
its real impact on the town, and exploring 
suitable solutions. In particular, the task force 
has undertaken a major traffic study, probably 
the most comprehensive such study by any 
group to date in Lincoln, to determine traffic 
patterns and traffic growth from the develop- 
ment. The study included the following: 


1. Measurement of peak-hour traffic volumes 
and turning movements at key intersec- 
tions; 


2. A survey of commuting patterns conducted 
by over one hundred Lincoln volunteers led 


by John Goodrich 


by Ann Hubbard and Diana Smith last 
summer, which gives the town one of the 
most comprehensive pictures ever of who 
uses certain Lincoln roads and why; 


3. Computer modeling, utlizing John Cas- 
well's model, designed to predict future 
traffic patterns; and 


4, Analysis of traffic generation and roadway 
capacities performed by Walter Freeman, a 
professional traffic consultant engaged by 
the Board of Selectmen through the task 
force. 


What were the results of these studies? 


The task force determined present com- 
muting patterns to be the following: 


1. During the peak evening commuting hour, 
one quarter of the traffic going past the 
library on Trapelo Road comes from Wal- 
tham via Winter Street; seventy percent of 
this originates at the Waltham industrial 
complex in the Route 128/Winter Street 
area; 


2. More than fifty percent of this commuter 
traffic proceeds through Lincoln on Tra- 
pelo Road to Bedford Road, Sandy Pond, or 
Baker Bridge and thence to Route 2 west- 
bound; 


3. Only fourteen percent of the traffic on 
Winter Street in Lincoln during the peak 


evening commuting hours involves either a 
Lincoln origin or destination; and 


4, Winter Street and Old County Road are 
backdoor commuter routes for people who 
are traveling to Route 2, Route 128, and 
points north and west. 


The findings of the computer model and 
report prepared by the traffic consulant are of 
even more concern: by the 1990's, the capacity 
of Trapelo Road at the library would be 
exceeded in the evening peak hour as a result 
of the Bay Colony development. Moreover, 
combined development from Bay Colony and 
other nearby projects — either planned or 
possible, given the commercial zoning in Wal- 
tham — could double the traffic by the library 
on Trapelo Road by the year 2000, with demand 
one hundred fifty to two hundred percent of 
capacity! This increase in traffic is a major 
townwide problem, not just a local one. Signi- 
ficant increases will occur on Trapelo, 
Bedford, Sandy Pond, and Baker Bridge Roads, 
as well as Winter Street and Old County Road. 

The traffic consultant's report stated "In 
conclusion, it would appear that traffic from 
the proposed Bay Colony development will 
pose a severe threat to the orderly flow of 
traffic through Lincoln Center during peak 
hours. An effective solution to this problem 
would be to close Winter Street at the Wal- 
tham-Lincoln town line. Such a measure would 
be most successful in conjunction with upgrad- 
ing Route 2, which is a major highway designed 
to handle the flow of east-west traffic through 
Lincoln." 

The task force, at the direction of the 
Board of Selectmen, examined the impact of 
closing Winter Street at the Waltham line. 
Because most of the traffic is commuter 
traffic seeking more convenient ways to 
Routes 2 and 128, and points north and west, 
the findings obtained were quite straightfor- 
ward: 


1. Most of the traffic would be diverted off 
Lincoln's town roads onto the numbered 
highways originally designed to handle it; 


2. There would be an eighty percent reduction 
in Bay Colony traffic through Lincoln 
Center; only five percent of Bay Colony's 
traffic would come through Lincoln Center 


or use Old County Road, compared to more 
than fifty percent with Winter Street open; 
and 


3. Of the traffic diverted. from these Lincoln | 


roads, only three percent of the Bay Colony 
traffic would be diverted to West Street 
and Route 117 in Weston and Lincoln. 


How have the results of the studies been used? | 


The results of these studies were presented 
to several town boards in late summer 1983, 
and were subsequently presented at the Octo- 
ber 1983 Lincoln Land Use Conference. The 
conference questionnaire asked several ques- 
tions which reflected on the importance people 


place on traffic issues. One question asked for 


views on various remedies to reduce the effect 
of traffic coming through town from major 
commercial developments on our borders. Of 
the choices listed (installing traffic lights, 
prohibiting left or right turns, making certain 
streets one way, Closing a road to divert traffic 
to more appropriate routes, or constructing a 
bypass road), people felt most strongly and 
positively about the choice of closing a road 
such as Winter Street to divert traffic to a 
more appropriate route. In addition, the 
responses to the question on long-range plan- 
ning priorities placed "control of through-town 
traffic" number one, ahead of such other issues 
as the future of Route 2 and completing the 
open space plan land acquisition. 

Such responses indicate the broad concern 
that now exists in Lincoln for the problems 
associated with increased through traffic. 
Moreover, it has become increasingly clear to 
people that groups such as the Winter Street 
Task Force are grappling with a town-wide 
issue, and not just a local neighborhood prob- 
lem. The Selectmen and Planning Board have 
proposed the formalization of a master Traffic 
Plan calling for steps to reroute commuter 
through-traffic onto the major state routes 
and off of the narrow residential streets. This 
should be a major priority throughout the town. 


What is the task force doing right now? 


The task force has initiated a number of 
steps to deal with the problems: 


} 
{ 


\ 


1. 


3 
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Discussions have been held with the devel- 
oper and with several governmental bodies, 
including Waltham, and efforts have been 
made to influence the state regulatory 
processes. So far, this has not produced 
results. 


Although the 1983 Town Meeting approved 
a warrant article authorizing the Select- 
men to begin proceedings to close Winter 
Street, the final authority in this case rests 
with the County Commissioners, because 
Winter Street is part of the "county lay- 
out.'"' Since the road connects two towns, 
both towns and other constituencies will be 
heard in this complex legal and political 
process. 


At the task force's suggestion, the Town 
Historical Commission has alerted the 
Massachusetts Historical Commission to 
the impact of the traffic on the Center 
area of the Lincoln Historic District. 


The task force continues to research possi- 
ble legal challenges to the development, if 
mitigation of traffic impacts is not 
achieved. 


The task force has recently prepared a 
brief summary of "What Lincoln Wants" for 
general distribution, which not only re- 
views the study findings but also points out 
that "closing Winter Street will allow Wal- 
tham to pursue its goal of developing the 
entire area immediately adjacent to Lin- 
coln without placing any undue burden on 
its neighbor." 


If you have further questions about the 


Winter Street Task Force or would like to 
assist in any way with these important ongoing 
activities, please contact one of the members: 


Margot Lindsay, Chairperson 


Terry Fenton 
John Goodrich 
John Hammond 


James White 
Agnes Wiggin 
Richard Wiggin 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 


LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN .-MA.- 
259-O5'-4 MoNn-sarT 9:30-S!30 


For Lent 


Fresh Fish o 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


LUG ete 


La Bella Cucina Italiana 


A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners 5SeProspece 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 
Sunday 


For reservations call 894-2234 


COMPLETE QUALITY 
s HAIR SERVICES 


FROM PRECISION HAIR CUTS 
TO DESIGN PERMS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


@ Individualized styling for the entire 
fami 


@ Stock Up on all your hair care 
needs. DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 


From the best % inch trim to the most . 
GNeTCed Taner siatemeci Ne @59°917 7 
create styles that work for you. FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


CODMAN POOL 


- WHERE IS THE BATH HOUSE 
AND LANDSCAPING 
by Susan Harding, Codman Pool Committee 


On July 4, 1974, Codman Pool opened its 
gates with a Town-Boards' Swim Race, the 
“winner to receive a Golden Flipper. All this 
fanfare was to make up for the frustration felt 

by Lincolnites who had proposed swimming 
‘facilities, only to have the town repeatedly 
reject their ideas, which included an indoor 
pool at Brooks, a non-existent natural pond, 
and a "country club" at Codman Farm. 

After the town had voted down a pool for 
the umpteenth time in March 1973, League of 
Women's Voters president Beth Sutherland, 
drawing on the League's support for a pool, 
established a League committee to gather 
information about pools in other towns. They 
put an article in the local paper that outlined 
some ideas and asked for input. "They went on 
a fishing trip, and I bit," said Harry Hadley, 
who had helped to design the Sudbury Swim and 
Tennis Club a few years earlier. "I called to 
say that some of their numbers didn't make 
sense, and immediately became a member of 
the committee." 

By June enough work had been done by the 
committee to warrant their appointment as a 
"study committee" by the Selectmen. By July 
they had figured out what could be done and 
the "study" changed to "action." With the 
promise of help from the Codman Trustees, 
which meant that the town would not have to 
shoulder the financial burden of construction, 
the committee placed an article on the Town 
Warrant. "I remember it clearly," recalls 
Harry. "After talking and answering questions 
for over an hour, the article passed at 5 o'clock 
on Saturday, March 26, and the bulldozers 
arrived at 9:30 Monday morning to start 
digging. It took a total of fifteen months to go 
from studying to swimming." 

And the rest is history. Because money was 
tight (even in the good old days), the pool was 
built without two of its planned components: 
bath house facilities and a shaded area. Having 
suffered along for ten years, the current Pool 


Committee feels that the area should be 
completed. We have proposed a warrant 
article that will ask the town for funds to 
design a bath house, with construction money 
to come from private donations. 


Why build a bath house now? 


State regulations require toilet facilities 
within fifty feet of a public pool. This has been 
waived in favor of using the Brooks School field 
house. While it is possible to continue doing so, 
it is undesirable for a number of reasons. Our 
oldest and youngest swimmers suffer most 
from the pool's distance to the field house. 
While the younger generation may be dwind- 
ling, the older population is increasing signifi- 
cantly. There are problems for the school, too. 
Bathrooms seem to be a prime target for 
vandalism, and the pool staff is too far away to 
constantly monitor them. A new dimension to 
the situation is the increased recreational use 
of the neighboring fields by intramural teams 
and toddlers at their playground. These groups 
need toilet facilities in spring and fall, often 
when the school is closed. Careful monitoring 
would still be necessary, but could be worked 
out. In addition to toilet facilties, it would be 
worthwile to have showers for the convenience 
of swimmers on tight work schedules in the 
summer. , 


What about a shaded area? 


Shaded areas again benefit the old and the 
young the most. However, for those who have 
stood for three hours watching a swim meet 
with no shade available (and with eighty-plus 
children on the team, there are quite a few of 
us), shade takes on a high priority. 

For many the pool is the best part of 
Lincoln in the summer. With the addition of a 
bath house and shade, it should be a more 
comfortable place which will attract more 
people to the improved facility. 

Landscaping is the only thing left on our 
list. How about a Silver Lace vine to go with 
the Golden Flipper? Since the De Cordova 
Museum team won the flipper, perhaps they 
would like to help us with the aesthetics of 
greenery. QB 


a 
Codman Pool announces pool test to interview for 
potential life guards and instructors on March 31 at 


11:00 at Minuteman Pool. 
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[$5 GOURMET-DELIGHTS 
FROM THE DEEP 
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* Delicious tender live 
lobsters. 

Succulent steam clams. 
Cherrystones ( in shell ) 
Large Louisiana shrimp. 
Oysters ( in shell ) 
Alaskan king crab legs. 
Our own thick creamy fish 


x oe e Re eR 


chowder. 


FOR A GOURMET GIFT 
WE WILL PACKAGE AND DELIVER ANY AMOUNT OF ANY 
COMBINATION OF THE ABOVE ANYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. 
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VIEW FROM CRAIGHILL 


PATATAS FRITAS 


PATATAS FRITAS AND OTHERS 
by Suze Craig 


On the fifteenth of February I went down to 
the basement to get some onions for dinner, 


and saw the first real harbinger of spring. — 


Nothing so romantic as bluebirds, daffodils, or 
even crocuses. A Netted Gem had suddenly, 
violently, sprouted. 

The white stem had shot up a full six inches. 
How that potato knows spring is imminent we 
don't understand; little light penetrates the 
inner fastness of what we call "the dirty shop" 
(as opposed to "the clean shop"). We do switch 
onan overhead light, but at random, depending 
upon what's wanted for dinner, for the freezer 
resides there as well. The potatoes have lain in 
the heavy wire storage bin since fall, smooth- 
skinned, silent. And then I walk in one 
February afternoon and wham, there's the 
shouting. We'd been eating potatoes fairly 
regularly, owing to Lindsay's urgent sugges- 
tions (""Taytoes for supper, oh Taytoes!") so it's 
not as if we hadn't been watching and suddenly 
noticed it. 

You next will quite rationally ask why we 
spend time growing potatoes when they're so 
cheap. Whenever we wonder we have only to 
do a little cooking. 

Spanish french fry flavor is the principal 
reason we plant spuds. Long years ago, when 
we first learned how to really cook — that 
means getting a meal on the table every day at 
a stated time, the hot things hot and the cold 
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things cold — we lived in Madrid and never 
consciously considered the produce we bought 
in the nearby mercado. Upon returning to the 
States, we settled down to housekeeping in 
Wisconsin and one memorable evening 
whacked up some locally purchased potatoes 
into pleasantly familiar sticks. They were 
chalky white; the Spanish ones had been pale 
yellow. Interesting, we thought, and dropped 
the first batch into the hot oil. 

Where, alas, they boiled. And potatoes 
boiled in oil taste just like that. Must be the 
novice chefs, we said, and tried again. 

The second batch we also had to throw out. 
Undaunted, we french fried the following 
evening, a different potato (brown this time 
instead of red; we knew little about potato 
cultivars back then) with the same inedible 
result. . 

Must be the oil, we said, and on the next 
trans-Atlantic trip, lugged back a five liter can 
of the brand we'd used in Madrid. Another 
soggy evening convinced us the oil was not to 
be blamed. Ah hah, it's the cooking vessel, we 
shouted, and brought back the same kind of 
wire-eared frying pan. 


It wasn't. The potatoes continued to boil. ° 


We fed the garbage can and gave up french 
fries altogether. 

Then we moved to Lincoln where we 
planted potatoes because we finally had 
enough space to do so. The little new red 
marbles, snitched from under the growing 
plants, we greatly enjoyed sauteed. But we 
never considered anything so rash as french 
frying. One evening we tossed a few potato 
hunks into hot zucchini frying oil merely to 
clarify it. 

They turned golden brown. They looked 
crisp. Mildly astonished, we tasted. Bug-eyed, 
we then eased in five hastily chopped tubers. 

After many odious comparisons between 
home-grown and store-bought, we conclude 
water retention is the critical factor. Com- 


mercial American — or even Canadian — | 


potatoes, we reason, must be stored in very 
humid walk-in refrigerators. Hence the high 
water content. We can't think there can be 
much difference between our cultivation and 
that of Prince Edward Island. (Discounting, of 
course, the agri-business propensity for chemi- 
cal fertilizers, weed inhibitors, and pest con- 
trol.) Our wintered-over spuds, resting in an 
unregulated, unhumidified basement, fry up as 
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crisp and flavorsome in February as they did 
back in November. 

Now inescapably committed to growing 
potatoes, we search out new varieties. The 
Agway store provides us with White Mountains, 
Kennebecs, Russets, and the kind we like best, 
Netted Gems. The latter resemble small, very 
brown torpedoes, and the skins are palely 
mottled as if when slightly damp, they'd been 
laid out to dry on netting. Of all the cultivars 
we've tried, they seem to be the best keepers 
of very good flavor. 

One interesting year we discovered Mr. L. 
Webster, of Someplace, Maine, who advertised 
seed potatoes: "Norland (red), Harmony Beau- 
ties (pink), Spaulding Rose (pink), Fundies 
(white), Green Mountains (white), and Blue 
Christies (purple).". Overwhelmed by the rain- 
bow of possibilities, we promptly sent away for 
five pounds of each. Except for the Blue 
Christies. The prospect of steaming mounds of 
purple mashed potatoes in mind, we asked for 
eight pounds of those. 

Also known as Cowhorns, a knowledgeable 
Vermont friend later told us. Fair enough; they 
were indeed crescent-shaped — like the horns 
of a blue cow. When cut open they gleamed 
white except for a few drops of violet ink, 
which had mildly stained the white wetness. 
They turned completely white when cooked, 
much to our disappointment. But they're very 
very good as unblue french fries. 

Mr. Webster must have been peeved with 
our small order; we never saw his ad again. 
Even though we wrote an enthusiastic letter 
asking for another season's worth, he never 
answered it. If anybody knows where to find 
Cowhorns, please let us know. 

Another year we grew Ladies' Fingers, a 
variety touted to be the supreme European 
contribution to potato salad. Available from 
Gurney's, they didn't do well because no pota- 
toes did well that season. We must try planting 
them again for another two years; potato salad 
is for us a remote unexplored terrain. 

Meantime, we've just read and greatly 
enjoyed Noel Perrin's article about the finer 
flavors of potato cultivars in the January issue 
of Horticulture. Obviously we'll have to start 
the taste tests all over again now that we've 
finally gotten into the crisp leagues. 
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Kendall’ 


8-4-7 
Free Place Setting Plan 


for Registered Brides 


Cooley's, Concord 369-3692 
China, Crystal, Flatware 


Cools Nara Pho 


BOSTON WELLESLEY CONCORD PORTLAND 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


a 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


wk ow & FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * *& 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


BRIDGESTONE 


ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-0332 ___ 


KATE’S 


Re 
% 


|MYSTERY BOOKS ‘¥ 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR FOR THESE UPCOMING EVENTS 


| AT KATE’S MYSTERY BOOKS: 


LINDA BARNES autographing 
SUNDAY, MARCH 11th 
4:00-5:30 

Dead Heat (St. Martins, $11.95) 


ROBERT PARKER autographing 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28th 
4:30-6:00 

Valediction (Delacorte, $12.95) 
Widening Gyre (Dell, $2.95) 
Everyone who buys a copy of Valedic- 
tion will be eligible for raffle for two 


reservations at Spensarian dinner (see 
below). Drawing at 6:00. 


GREGORY MCDONALD 
autographing 

SUNDAY, APRIL 29th 

3:30-5:00 

Flynn’s In (Mysterious Press, 
$15.95) 

Carioca Fletch (Warner, $3.50) 


JANE LANGTON autographing 
SUNDAY, MAY 6th 

3:30-5:00 

Emily Dickinson is Dead (St. 
Martins, $13.95) 


KATES MYSTERY BOOKS 


2211 Massachusetts Ave. 


NATHAN ALDYNE autographing 
FRIDAY, MAY 11th 

6:30-8:00 

Slate (Villard, $12.95) 


(Take your K.M.B. sale slip to The Boston 
Eagle and get a free beer or well drink from 
8:30-10 in honor of publication) 


ANNIVERSARY YARD SALE 
SATURDAY, MAY 12th 10-6 


SUNDAY, MAY 13th 1-5 


(in addition to yard bargains, there will be 10% 
off all books in store, except reference and auto- 
graphed books). If weather is bad, postponed to 
next weekend. 


SPENSARIAN FARE 

SUNDAY, MAY 20th 6:30-10:00 
(with Peasant Stock Restaurant) 
Guest of Honor: Robert Parker 

Limited space, $35/per person 


RICK BOYER autographing 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27th 
6:30-8:00 

The Penny Ferry (Houghton 
Mifflin, $13.95) 


CHARLOTTE MacLEOD 
autographing WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 11th 6:30-8:00 

The Convivial Codfish (Doubleday, $11.95) 


Cambridge, MA 02140 (617) 491-2660 


ROAD SERVICE 


JOE COTON! Ras: WAvYLAND 356-4483 


6 
| TOWING 
a 
| JOEY'S AUTO REPAIR 
AT 

; “DOHERTY'S GARAGE" 

LINCOLN, MAS 
| 2839-6034 289-6048 
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Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
(at the TEXACO station) 


Breakfast and Lunch 


Carr's Concord Sports 
59 Main St. - Concord, MA: 617-369-4087 
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PARTY LINES 
by Lucile McMahon 


Lincoln's 3,357 registered voters, as of 
‘February 14 when registration closed until 
after March 24, number 960 Democrats, 691 
‘Republicans = and 1,706 Independents. 
Presidential Preference Primaries will be on 
March 13, at which time state and town 
committees will also be elected. State 
primaries will be on September 11. 

The Democratic state convention will be 
‘held in Worcester on June 9. No Republican 
state convention has been scheduled; it was 
expected that there would be only one candi- 
date for the senatorial seat. Now that Paul 
Tsongas has announced that for personal rea- 
sons he will not seek another term, and Elliot 
Richardson has indicated that he will run 
against Ray Shamie, an early announced candi- 
date, the situation has changed. 

Bill Russell and Gwen Des Cognets are 
Lincoln's Republican Town Committee's co- 
chairpersons. Mr. Russell says that, while Mr. 
Richardson is certainly attractive to liberal 
Republicans and to Independents, some party 
leaders feel an obligation to Ray Shamie, who 
ran a credible race against Senator Edward 
Kennedy in 1982 and who came forward willing 
to face incumbent Senator Tsongas. 

Several Democrats are also seeking the 
senatorial seat. At the Democratic State 
Convention in Worcester on June 9, the candi- 
dates will vie for at least fifteen percent of the 
delegates' votes, without which they will not 
get a position on the primary ballot. On 
February 11, Jack French, Town Democratic 
Chairman, presided over a caucus to select 
delegates to that convention. As a recent 
editorial in the Boston Globe points out, the 
word "caucus" has undergone shifts in connota- 
tion since the early settlers borrowed it from 
the Algonquian word meaning "counsellor." 
First recorded in Virginia by Captain John 
Smith, within a hundred years the word was 
firmly entrenched in the American political 
vocabulary. Colonial Bostonians "used to 
meet, make a caucus and ... lay plans for 
introducing certain persons into places of trust 
and power." William Safire's "Political Dic- 
tionary" of 1978 defined caucus as "a closed 
meeting of party policy makers." The word has 
smacked of secret hob-nobbing in smoke-filled 
rooms. 


At the Democratic Caucus 


The February 11 caucus in Bemis Hall was 


anything but closed, and the fifty-odd people 
who assembled there probably did not see 
themselves as "party policy makers." (And 
there wasn't even an ashtry!) Those who came 
were almost evenly divided between men and 
women, and of ages from first voters (though 
not many, because of their under- 
representation in Lincoln) to seniors. Any 
person registered to vote by the end of 
December 1983 could signify a wish to be a 
delegate. Four people did, and gave short talks 
identifying the issues which motivated them. 
Voting was by written ballot. State party rules 
dictate that equal numbers of men and women 
be selected as delegates and alternates. This 
posed a bit of a problem, since Lincoln was to 
elect three delegates and two alternates. This 
was solved by successive ballots involving a 
choice between one man and one woman on 
each. 

Those elected were Louise DeBaryshe, 
Emanuel Maier and Sarah Holden, plus alter- 
nates Susan Fargo and Greg DeBaryshe. They 
will be going to Worcester on June 9 along with 
whoever is the Town Committee chairman at 
that time. That will depend on the outcome of 
the March 13 election of Town Committee 
members, and its subsequent choice of Town 
Chairman. 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 


369-2604 


PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


LS 


LINCOLN 


The Lincoln Community Homes, Inc. is 
proposing to buy a portion of the 
Umbrello Farm in South Lincoln from 
the Rural Land Foundation. The pro- 
posal is to build housing for the 
elderly on the land with the following 
specifications: 

UNITS: 


10 1 BR units 
20 2 BR units 


SITE: 


Total area 14.19 acres 


Developed area Zo re 
Entry Road se _ 
Total Developed B30 - 
Permanently open 10.89 Hs 
Units/ acre Zep 
Area / unit 20,645 SF 

Providence. R.I. 

Waltham. Mass. 

Nashua, NH, Dateya n 5 , 

Keyes Associates -Arciitects/Engineers/Planners 1984 


For over fifteen years, the RURAL LAND 
FOUNDATION (RLF) has worked with over 
two hundred eighty acres of Lincoln's land. 
This effort has been possible by creative 
financing, the time and work of the trustees, as 
well as the cooperation of town citizens. 
Without the use of public funds, the RLF has 
been able to aid housing, business develop- 
ment, and conservation in Lincoln. The work 
of the RLF has shown that there is a middle 
way between outright freezing of the land and 
uncontrolled development. 
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COMMUNITY 


IS LINCOLN READY TO RESPOND TO THE 


CHANGING HOUSING NEEDS OF ITS RESI-_ 


DENTS? 
by Martha DeNormandie 


For many years Lincoln has had a reputa-— 
tion as a town concerned with maintaining its — 


rural character. The town's affirmative re- 


sponse to the Conservation Commission's re-_ 


cent proposal to acquire the Sandy Pond Trust 
land provides eloquent testimony to the town's 
ongoing commitment to that goal. 

Another concern within the town has been 
to broaden the types of housing available to 


HOMES 


achieve better use of the undeveloped land and > 


to retain economic and social diversity among 
the residents. There has long been concern 


that the ever-increasing prices of land and 


housing in the town would make it difficult for 
younger people to live here. Older residents 
ready for retirement are facing their own set 
of problems. 

There are two commonly held images for 
living arrangements in the years after retire- 
ment. One is that it will be possible to 
continue to live in the house that has been 
home for many years, secure with familiar 
surroundings, friends close by, and children 
concerned for one's welfare. This vision 
assumes that life will go oon with little change, 
primarily at a more relaxed pace. Another 
image presumes that a new world will open up, 
in which everything will change and old pat- 
terns will be cast off to reveal a world of 
sunshine and leisure, travel and hobbies. While 
these images may hold true for some, it is 
likely that for many the outcome will require a 
blend and compromise of the real and the ideal. 
Evidence indicates that the happiest group of 
retirees are those able to remain among 
friends but in smaller homes with fewer re- 
sponsibilities. 

A recent advertisement states: "The big- 
gest mistake people make when deciding about 
retirement living is that they wait until they 
retire to decide." Anticipating changes in life 
patterns and needs — from housing to health 
and financial planning — can lead to far happier 
resolutions than waiting until one has no 
choice. Community agencies are increasingly 
trying to assist people in this process. Emerson 


Continued on page 21 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY HOMES — AN OP- 
POSING VIEW 
By Jane Row 

At the March Town Meeting you will be 
asked to vote on a proposal to build apartments 
on the Umbrello farmland. A similar proposal 
has been voted down twice before. The new 
features this year are the restricting of the 
apartments for elderly only, and the fact that 
this year's proposal is submitted by a private 
group, rather than the town's Housing Commis- 
sion. 

The neighborhood has always been against 
such a plan, as will be explained below, but the 
opposition has certainly not been confined to 
the neighborhood. There are 411 units of 
apartment/condominium housing in town (23% 
of our housing units) and many people feel that 
that is enough. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD VALUES THIS 
LAND BECAUSE IT IS PRIME CONSERVA- 
TION LAND (so marked on the By-80 Confer- 
ence map, but mysteriously deleted from the 
Open Space Plan map issued at last fall's Land 
Use Conference) There is a long strip of back 
land running parallel to Lincoln and Tower 
Roads, about thirty-seven acres of it owned by 
the Donaldsons; fourteen acres comprise the 
Umbrello core land presently in question. This 
land is a combination of pine woods, wetlands, 
rocky ledges and some open field at the 
Umbrello end. It is threaded with trails which 
are used summer and winter for hiking, skiing, 
and riding. These trails do not require a trail 
crew to maintain them — they are kept open by 
the feet and skis that pass over them. Resi- 
dents of Lincoln Road, Todd Pond Road, Tower 
Road, Lincoln Woods, Route 117, can walk to 
these trails — which can be walked to by many 
more people than any other trails in town. The 
Donaldson parcel has recently been sold to a 
private individual so its continued availability 
cannot be taken for granted. Now the town is 
being asked to rezone so that thirty apart- 
ments and a recreation building can be built on 
the remaining piece of this land — right where 
the trails from the pinewoods and the open 
fields converge and meet one of the swamp- 
crossings to Tower Road. (By the way, the 
1983 Land Use Conference map is not updated 
regarding buildings — omitted are the Mall, 
Lincoln Woods, the Green Ridge condominiums 
beyond the Ridge Road apartments.) 


Jane Row is a Tower Road resident. 
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MONTAGUE'S NEWS 
Our Easter decorations are now out 
on display. 
Do shop early for your best selections. 
Montaque's 
12 Walden Street 


Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
369-8751 
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WEST CONCORD 5&10 T0 $1 STORE 


WE HAVE iT 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


THE RURAL LAND FOUNDATION'S (RLF) 
STATED ALTERNATIVE IS NO BETTER — 
Allowing a developer to scatter six houses in 
the same area would also wipe out its conser- 
vation use. The RLF's purpose is said to be to 
purchase available land in order to see that it is 
used in the best interests of the town. In that 
case, the RLF, having recovered ninety per- 
cent of its investment through the sale of nine 
Tower Road house lots, should be pushing to 
have the town acquire this remaining portion 
for conservation purposes. Even a sale of one 
properly chosen lot from this core portion 
would recover the remaining ten percent of 
RLF's investment and allow this crucial back 
portion (the site of the presently proposed 
apartments) to be donated to the town and so 
spared for continued recreational use. 

But there is another issue. IS THE PRES- 
ENT PLAN REALLY THE BEST SOLUTION TO 
AFFORDABLE HOUSING FOR THE EL- 
DERLY? It is not inexpensive — the proposed 
$25,000 entrance fee plus $600 monthly rent is 
the equivalent of $760 monthly rent. It is an 
isolated location for senior citizens. Although 
close to the Green Ridge-Ridge Road-Mall 
area, older people cannot easily get to that 
area. In addition, the only possible road into 
the development would have older drivers 
exiting onto busy Route 117 at a point where 
the visibility in both directions is very poor. 

Are thirty units really needed? Every time 
this is proposed, the plan begins with twelve to 
twenty units, which soon escalates to thirty to 
forty units because of the price of the land and 
new construction, and the cost of building a 
town-approved road into the development. I 
would think that a six to twelve unit complex, 
properly located, and possibly including a 
dining room, where dinner could be served a 
few times a week, would be much better. 

IT IS SIMPLY NOT TRUE THAT THE 
UMBRELLO LAND IS THE ONLY POSSIBLE 
LOCATION FOR ELDERLY HOUSING. With 
advertising of the need, another look at town- 
owned property, some time and patience, other 
possibilities could be explored: 


— Some possibilities have come and gone in 
the past year: the former Todd house on 
Todd Pond Road; the Norton house on 
Trapelo Road (available 2/20/84 at 
$370,000 for large house plus barn on a 
large lot near the Library); and others. 
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— The land behind the Fire Station (currently — 


conservation land) — would it be possible to 
swap such a piece for the Umbrello core, 
which would replace it in the conservation 
category? 


— If that doesn't work, how about putting 
elderly housing on Codman Road on one 
side or the other of the Codman farmhouse- 
barn complex (moving the garden plots, if 
necessary, to the other side of the barn or 
to the conservation land across the road)? 


— Land adjacent to Pierce House, with Pierce 
House all set up to provide the social 
center. 


— Land behind the present Town Offices. 


— Has the present private group considered 
buying some of the existing apartments/ 
condominiums in order to rent to Lincoln 
elderly? 


— Looking ahead, there are existing buildings 
which might become available to form all 
or part of the housing for the elderly in the 


future — part of Hartwell School, the 


Masonic building next to the Fire Station, 
other residences which might become 
available on or off Lincoln Road anywhere 
from Bemis Hall to the Audubon property. 


Think about it — South Lincoln is being 
doubly victimized with loss of conservation 
land, and the largest concentration of multiple 
housing in town. There is real and justified 
bitterness. And it is not the only or the best 
solution for the elderly. e 


clarkgallery 


Lincoin Station, Lincoin, MA 01773 
Hours: 10-5, Tues.-Sat. (617) 259-8303 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, 
SCULPTURE, PRINTS & JEWELRY 
by outstanding, emerging, established 

Boston area artists. 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Inc. 


REALTORS 
AT THE DEPOT, LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 


(617). 259-9104 


The finest in residential properties 
and homesites from Cambridge to Rt. 495 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Proprietor Ellen Brockman, Manager Stanley Alexander — 
J. David Smith Paul O’Brien John Murray 


Multiple Listing Services 


e articles e books e briefs e brochures e¢ case histories e contracts e correspondence e 
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WORD PROCESSING SERVICES 


DRAFTING, EDITING AND PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS FOR 
BUSINESSES, ORGANIZATIONS, PROFESSIONS, STUDENTS AND WRITERS 
DONE WITH SPEED AND ACCURACY 


reasonable rates e discounts for volume 
free local pick-up and delivery 


259-9222 
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COVERINGS 
ALSO AVADLABLE 


CHANGING HOUSING NEEDS cont. 
Hospital, for instance, conducts workshops 
twice a year to help fifty-year-olds anticipate 
their retirement. 


What is Lincoln doing to help its citizens 
face the inevitable and often troubling changes 
that occur as they grow older? 


The Council on Aging, now that it has its 
own quarters at Bemis Hall, is expanding its 
outreach with programs on health care, insur- 
ance and social security, monthly clinics, 
excursions, exercise and handicraft classes. 
Opportunities are also provided for sociability 
over coffee and conversation. In a quiet, 
steady way the Council has been creating an 
atmosphere in which individuals feel comfort- 
able discussing their concerns. 

One of those concerns, alternative housing 
options, was addressed by a panel at the 
February 1983 annual meeting. One of the 
panelists, Victor Harnish, of Weston, intro- 
duced the Merriam Village concept to the 
Lincoln group. The idea of creating a more 
intimate workshop on housing options for older 
Lincoln people also emerged at this meeting. 
Jean Mason, a housing consultant and speaker 
at the meeting, subsequently led a workshop 
for this purpose; a second workshop, which I 
led, was held in October. According to 
participants of both workshops Lincoln is 
deficient in the housing options available 
within the town, especially for older residents 
(who are an ever-increasing proportion of the 
town) who no longer want the responsibility for 

household maintenance or ownership. 

| When it was learned that the Umbrello 
Farm land would soon be sold for private 
_development of large single family homes, a 
- small group of us decided to see if the Merriam 
Village prototype might work in Lincoln as 
well. We established the non-profit Lincoln 
Community Homes with the goal of providing 
additional affordable housing alternatives 
within the town. A re-zoning article has been 
placed on the warrant for Town Meeting 
consideration in March. 


How does the Lincoln Community Homes 
proposal differ from the two previous pro- 
posals presented by the Lincoln Housing Com- 
mission? 


1. The development, currently called Um- 
brello Farm Village, will be self-financed; 
it will not require state or federal sub- 
sidies. 

2. The community will be managed largely by 
local volunteer citizens and residents of 
the Village. 

3. Lincoln residents (current or former) and 
relatives will have top priority for the 
units. 

4. Since the units will be rented, not owned, 
they will remain available for Lincoln 
residents. 

5. The financing mechanism, which requires a 
deposit as equity, will enable the reason- 
able costs to be retained over the long 
term. 

6. The land not used for the development 
(including the moor) will be returned to the 
town for conservation. 

7. Conservation trails will be retained. 

8. The buildings will be clustered below the 
pines in the open field at the back of the 
property. 


The fate of the Umbrello property will soon 
be determined. We feel that our proposal will 
provide long-range benefits to the town in 
terms of housing, open space and quality of life 
— all of which have been Lincoln concerns for 
many years. We hope that all those who share 
these concerns will support our re-zoning 
request at the Town Meeting on March 24. 


Martha DeNormandie, President 
Lincoln Community Homes, Inc. 


THE WORLD’S LEADER IN HOME SECURITY 


<> PROTECTIVE SERVICES CO. 


© Burglar and Fire Protection 
For ony home or business need. 
e Wireless 


¢ Free estimate without obligation 
“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 


David Scimemi 


120 Cambridge St., Suite 4, Burlington, MA 01803 
617/273-2414 
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See Our Road ) 


OUR COMMITMENT TO 
SERVICE YOUR 
BICYCLING : 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 


(617) 259-9204 


A GIFT FOR 
SOMEONE SPECIAL 


complete selection 


| DOLL HOUSES, 
MINIATURES AND ACCESSORIES 


HOURS 


DOLL HOUSE REPAIRS. DOLL RESTORATION Sun. 11-5, Mon. Closed 


HANDMADE DOLLS. QUILTS. Tues. - Sat. 9-6 


BABY GIFTS 
Our new address: 


271 Great Road,Stowe 897-6232 


BEWARE 


BEWARE HAZARDOUS WASTE! 
by Joan Perera 


It is spring cleaning time, but STOP! 

Are you planning to pour that leftover 
turpentine down the drain? What about the 
banned insecticide, Chlordane? Are you tired 
of its taking up space in the garden shed, and 


“are you preparing to bury it in the backyard? 


Have you just changed the crankcase oil of 
your car and are you now pouring it into empty 
milk cartons for an eventual deposit at the 
landfill? If the answer to any of these 
questions is "yes," then please pause a minute 
and reconsider. 

Increasingly people are expressing concern 
over the disposal of household toxic waste. 
Most modern homes contain many cleaning and 
disinfecting products which are hazardous. In 
addition to the cleaners, polishes, fresheners, 
and detergents in today's American home, 
there are numerous chemical products in the 
artist's studio, the hobbyist's workshop, the 


garden shed, and the garage. A product may be 
flammable, corrosive, toxic or a combination. 


Manufacturers of household products are re- 
quired by law to label their products with one 


of three "signal words": 


Danger - most severe hazards possible 
Warning - less severe but still to be used 
with extreme care 
Caution - least harmful if used as di- 


rected (1) 


: Although the volume of household toxic 
Waste is very. small in comparison to the 
approximately one hundred million gallons of 
industrial hazardous waste generated yearly in 
Massachusetts (2), the amount is sufficient to 
warrant consideration. The "improper disposal 
increases the risk of water supply contamina- 
tion and human disease."(3) But the fact of the 
matter is that it is not easy for a householder in 
Massachusetts to appropriately dispose of 
toxic wastes generated in the home. Until 
adequate disposal facilities are developed in 
the state, a citizen should avoid indiscriminate 
dumping and inform him/herself on the proper 


Storage of hazardous household products. 

The desirability of individuals' being re- 
sponsible in the discarding of toxic waste is 
mentioned by Rick Goddard, Fire Captain in 
Lincoln and recently appointed Hazardous 
Waste Coordinator for the town. As part of the 
regional Hazardous Waste Management Net- 
work, which is a division of the Department of 
Environmental Quality Engineering (DEQE), 
local coordinators are charged with the task of 
developing a community hazardous waste pro- 
gram. In the case of Lincoln, a non-industrial 
town, Mr. Goddard has attended regional 
meetings dealing with the subject of toxic 
wastes. He can advise residents on proper use 
and storage of various products. Further, Mr. 
Goddard investigates any suspected leaks of 
liquid hydrocarbon gas and reports these to 
DEQE for action. Thus far, there has only been 
one actual leak and that was in a joint, not ina 
tank. 

"Lincoln, as a former farming community 
has quite a few privately owned underground 
gas tanks. Some of these tanks have been 
abandoned," states Goddard. "I'd like to see 
DEQE require owners of tanks to perform 
periodic pressure tests which can determine if 
a tank is leaking into the ground around it." 
Goddard sees toxic waste disposal as every- 
one's responsibility. "If we want manufac- 
turers to clean up their act, each individual has 
to clean up his act." 

At the fire station, Mr. Goddard has on file 
a list of outlets that will carry away hazardous 
waste for afee. Any interested resident should 
call him at the station. He also is watching 
with interest the selectmen's article on the 
town meeting warrant which seeks "to see if 
the town will vote to raise an appropriate sum 
of money by taxation, by transfer from avail- 
able funds or any combination thereof; said 
sum to be used for the purpose of providing a 
one-day, town-wide, hazardous waste collec- 
tion, or take any other action relative 
thereto." 

The idea for the one-day collection is based 
on the experience of the town of Lexington. In 
October of 1982, a hazardous waste collection 
day was organized by the Lexington League of 
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Women Voters and sponsored in conjunction 
with the town. The 1983 Lexington Town 
Meeting voted funds to hold a second pick-up 
day in October. If Lincoln authorizes the 
funding of a collection project, the town will 
put the project out for bids from vendors 
dealing with hazardous waste. A reputable 
vendor will be chosen based on the proven 
accountability of the collecting firm and on 
the price. Toxic waste vendors have a chemist 
on the truck who tests products for their 
chemical properties and sorts them into the 
appropriate fifty-five gallon barrels. The town 
would require a stipulated access and egress 
route to the sanitary landfill where the collec- 
tion would be held. Citizens using the collec- 
tion service would be asked to label the 
hazardous waste products, where possible. 
Also a townsperson would be asked to show 
proof of residency. 

The League of Women Voters and the 
Garden Club have been an important part of 
the progress made in the hazardous waste 
management field. At the national level the 
League has been studying the issue of toxic 
waste since 1975 and lobbying for federal 
legislation on the issue. At the state level, 
study has resulted in action like the League- 
organized collection day in Lexington. Lo- 
cally, the Lincoln League has been led in its 
study by Ruth Ann Hendrickson, Peggy Immel, 
and Astrid Donaldson. To help inform resi- 
dents of Lincoln about their various household 
products, the League has organized at the 
Library a display of pamphlets and books 
dealing with household polHutants. The materi- 
als are on display and townspeople are urged to 
go in and browse. The literature’ contains 
information about the safe use and storage of 
toxic products in the home and suggests proper 
disposal procedures. In some instances, sug- 
gestions are given about substitutions for 
hazardous products, and the literature tells 
which products are recyclable. Used batteries 
and used engine oil fit into this category. In 
Lincoln, a storage tank for’ used motor oil 
exists at Doherty's Garage/Joey's Auto. Use of 
this tank is given to garage customers who 
change their own engine oil; however, Bill 
Doherty emphasizes that the tank has a cover, 
and the used oil should go into the tank and not, 
as one person thought, around the tank. Peri- 
odically the tank is drained, and the oil is 
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trucked away by a vendor who recycles it. At 
the sanitary landfill, an area is set aside for the 
dumping of used tires. Glass is not recycled in 
Lincoln because the collection procedure is no 
longer cost effective. 

In summary, it is presently difficult for 
residents to dispose of toxic wastes. And yet, 
the generation of these wastes is a fact of our 
modern, highly technologic society. The Lin- 
coln Review urges townspeople to inform 
themselves about hazardous waste manage- 
ment and to come to the Town Meeting and 
discuss the pro's and con's of a one-day 
hazardous waste collection. 


(1) "Solvents - Chemical Hazards in the 
Home," July 1979, Agricultural Bulletin, 
University of Wisconsin Extension Program 

(2) "Hazardous Waste Management," published 
by the League of Women Voters of Massa- 
chusetts 11 . 

(3) "How Many of Your Common Household 
Products are Hazardous?" prepared by the 
Metropolitan Area Planning Council 
(MAPC) 


The Bazaar 
Antiques Etc. 


Brass, Copper Lamps, 


Furniture, and 
decorator items. 


Tues. Thru Sat. 12:00-4:30 


LINCOLN ROAD ~= lopp. The Mall] 
LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9538 


oa € hte Pi Z % 


HARVARD © 


NEW OFFERING WITH 135 ACRES 


Stately Victorian home in good condition with 17 rooms, 7 bedrooms, 4 
' baths, (presently divided into 4 apartments), easily converted to single 


family residence, + large barn, 2 garages, "apple cottage", ice house. 


135 Acres of beau- 
tiful pastures and 
sloping hillsides, 
season pond and 
brooks. 6,000 Ft. 
of frontage. 


"Apple Cottage" 
CMMLS ...$1,200,000. 


Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker Joanne Whitman 
Maida Gary Betty Speer Marion Donnell 
Ken Spencer Dick Tatlock Beeps Clark 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD. MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 
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LINCOLN, M 


The "Bemis House" - Cacca 18. 30 
Outstanding Lincoln Center Landmark 
In Historie: District 
Clay Tennis Court Heated Swimming Pool 
Exquisite Carriage House 
MLS 
$650, 000 


{ 


International Style Contemporary 


Amidst Six Acres of Superb Privacy 


Spectacular Bay and River Views 


Polished Granite Foyer Music Room Blue Stone Solarium 


Fireplaced Master Suite with Dressing Room 
MLS 


Expensive 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. © REALTOR 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
617-259-9220 _ 617-369-1250 
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Add an exciting new 
dimension to 
your home! 


Here’s the ultimate add-on 
sunroom or solar greenhouse! 


=, ..~:1a Custom designed for every applica- 
ae tion in pre-constructed form! 


lees nee 
% | SOLAR DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS =) 
===) SOLAR HOT WATER SYSTEMS V 
=sN=RGY UNLIMITED] 
——— OF NEW ENGLAND INC. 


303B BOSTON POST RD., WAYLAND 
358-7358 ASK FOR A FREE SOLAR SITE SURVEY! 


Intensive Workshops May 29-June 1 
Summer Term June 4-July 27 
Summer Workshops July 5-27 


DeCordova Museum School 


Call For information 
TAR eee ee ae ee 


DeCordova Museum School 
Sandy Pond Road 

Lincoln, MA 01773 
259-0505 


ACID RAIN: Ankle-deep with Roger 
by Pete Heijn 

Roger Harris has been wading once a month 
into Todd, Twin, Farrar, and Walden Ponds 
with a pint-sized plastic bottle which he 
plunges into the depth of a foot. Since last 
March he has taken these samples to Dr. Betsy 
Colburn, Staff Aquatic Ecologist at Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, who analyzes them for 
their pH and alkalinity contents. The resulting 
information is sent on to the Massachusetts 
Water Resources Research Center at the 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst, which 
records information coming from the whole 
state and coordinates the volunteer efforts and 
quality controls. All this is a triumph of 
grassroots networking supported by organiza- 
tions like Trout Unlimited, Massachusetts 
Audubon, the Appalachian Mountain Club, the 
Massachusetts Sportsmen's Council, and the 
Massachusetts Grange. There are approxi- 
mately eight hundred volunteers besides 
Roger, and about seventy-five laboratories 
donating their services to analyze samples. 
This is the Acid Rain Monitoring (A.R.M.) 
project, surveying water bodies in Massachu- 
setts from March 1983 through March 1984. 

In spite of the considerable news about acid 
rain, I realized that my knowledge was highly 
superficial. That salamanders had a hard time 
breeding in acidified waters, that the prevail- 
ing wind patterns brought mid-western indus- 
trial emissions to the Northeast, and that 
nitrous oxide and sulfur dioxides were some- 
how involved I knew — but what, for instance, 
does pH mean? 

"Small p, big H," said Betsy Colburn at 
Massachusetts Audubon. "It means potential 
hydrogen activity, a way of measuring the 
total acid in water. And alkalinity refers to 
the acid neutralizing capacity." 

She went on to say that the A.R.M. study is 
a starting point. The information will tell us 
what is happening to Massachusetts ponds as 
the studies continue over the next ten years. 
The federal administration, she pointed out, is 
not interested in supporting action against acid 
rain, in spite of the high interest in Congress on 
the issue. "We can always use more informa- 
tion," she said, "but we know enough to act 
now. Even starting now, it would take ten 
years to get controls and equipment in place." 

Although more action is needed, Massachu- 
setts is good, Dr. Colburn feels, about meeting 


the Environmental Protection Agency's ambi- 
ent air quality standards. Industry and govern- 
ment have had some success in working to- 
gether to solve the problem. For instance, 
Boston Edison plans to install scrubbers when it 
converts to coal burning, and that is the kind of 
cooperation sorely needed to deal with a 
problem of this magnitude. Europe became 
acquainted with acid rain before we did — 
Norway noticed changes in its ponds and lakes 
as early as the 1920's. Making the connection 
between the problem and the cause took time, 
but several countries have established controls . 
that have been effective in lowering acidity 
levels. It was not until they decided to share 
responsibilities and costs — and not just assign 
blame and expenses — that progress toward 
agreement became possible. However, Europe 
has a way to go still, since Britain, Italy, and 
Soviet Bloc countries have not agreed with 
proposed solutions. 

We in the United States have been able to 
learn from European research. But it is above 
all a situation that knows no territorial bound- 
aries. Massachusetts is affected by acid 
deposition more than any state or province in 
North America, according to an A.R.M. report. 
About forty percent of our pollutants originate 
within the state, and about sixty percent are 
from the Midwest. The Cape and Worcester 
County are most severely affected, but of the 
five categories that the Water Resources 


Research Center has established, fifty-nine 


percent of the Massachusetts water areas 
sampled fall into the critical, endangered, and 
highly sensitive categories. Those three are 
the lowest in ability to neutralize fallout in 
rain, snow, or air. 

In addition to destroying breeding and/or 
survival ability of aquatic life, other dangers 
of acid deposition are indicated but not well 
understood. Evergreens and maples seem to be 
in a decline, and this fact may be linked to acid 
rain; agricultural effects have been noted, 
such as the soybean crop's sensitivity to acid. 
rain; acidity in water tends to leach metals so 
that drinking water in Boston or other towns 
with lead pipes has unacceptable levels of lead 
if the water is not treated. Liming water 
bodies that are acidified has been attempted, 
but that, according to Betsy Colburn, has been 
helpful in very few cases — and may be harmful 
in the long run. And tall smokestacks do 
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reduce local pollution — but it just gets carried 
further away. 

What good news there is comes last. The 
five categories for evaluating the acid- 
buffering capacity of water are: 


Critical 0-2 milligrams calcium 
carbonate per liter 

Endangered 2-5 

Highly Sensitive 5-10 

Sensitive 10-20 


Not Sensitive above 20 

Of the four ponds Roger has been sampling, 
calcium carbonate levels have varied because 
higher biological activity during the summer 
offsets acidity. But as Betsy Colburn summar- 
ized, none of the ponds measured shows dam- 
age, only potential for damage if acid deposits 
continue. Farrar and Todd ponds were in the 
Not Sensitive range in the summer, and Sensi- 
tive in the fall. Twin and Walden ponds were 
Highly Sensitive in both seasons. Lacking inlet 
or outlet streams, they are supplied by precipi- 
tation, runoff, and groundwater. This plus 
their type of vegetation or lack of it tend to 
make Twin and Walden Ponds more acid any- 
way. 

The hope is that the news will be no worse 
in ten years' time. @ 


LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


TOWARD A UNISEX LANGUAGE 
by John Carley 


Frank Lloyd Wright proposed Usonian as 
the adjective for United States or US. It didn't 
take. Some thus far (to my knowledge) unsung 
tinkerer offered Ms. for Miss or Mrs. That 
seems to have caught on. 

A few of us oldies still cringe at hearing and 
even reading the plurals they, them, and their 
standing in for singular antecedents: "Every- 
one please turn their head." Needed to 
supplant such slipshod solecisms is a suitable 
set of singular substitutes. 

With poorly feigned timidity I put up for 
immediate adoption the following unisex pro- 
nouns. Who will dare to flaunt them in a 
manuscript submitted to the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, slip them into a sermon, or pass 
them off with casual oneupspersonship at a 
cocktail party? 


heesh he or she 

hrim her or him 

hris her or his 

hris hers or his 
hrimselt herself or himself 


As befits pronouns for everyday use, these 
contractions are short, monosyllabic or nearly 
So, easy to spell and to say, and recognizable as 
derivations of pronouns already familiar. Note 
that they break up the thought-forming pat- 
tern of he or she, etc. in which masculine 
always comes first. 

Though I happen to dislike the looks of 
heesh, the alternative shehe may not pro- 
nounce itself at a glance, and in ordinary 
speech it seems likely to be blurred into plain 
she. Hisr and hisrs are possible in place of hris, 
but they add a complication without making a 
useful contribution. 

Want to venture further? Next time you 
write to some Marion, Sandy, Barry or Lee 
whose sex can't be deduced from hris signa- 
ture, salute hrim as Mamsir or Dear Mstr 
Hyssop. 


Spectacular Spring Offerings 


*New Listing - Waterfront Estate 


Gracious 7 room home with ever-changing 
waterview of Farrar Pond and surrounded 
by the Audubon Sanctuary. 

Offered at $350,000 MLS 


Elegant 11 room updated Victorian Long awaited, center of town, 
featuring 5 fireplaces with Italian country Victorian. 6-7 bedrooms- 
marble, window seats, huge deck barn - new horse stall- 2.60 acres. 
overlooking beautiful yard & private MLS $370,000 
swimming/skating pond. MLS $449,000. 


LAND 
Spectacular 6.90 acre parcel. Perked and ready to build. Convenient 


ommuting location. Very private. 
5 r MLS $200,000 


A FOSTER & FOSTER/ 
| Lae sae KASSNER DIVISION 


\ | 7 | ae } 
3 Old Town Hall GROTON @ LEXINGTON @ LINCOLN @ 


REALTORS 259-8644 MEREADING e STOW e WAYLAND 


Lincoln Geauly Salon 


would like to welcome Frani 


Special introductory offer on Exofusion™ 


Wednesday and Saturday Exofusion Exothermic Wave: 


$10.00 off (normally $40.00) 
on EXOFUSION permanents. 


Exclusive Catalytic Stabilizers protect hair from 
chemical shock and moisture loss during waving, plus assure 
more complete rebonding during neutralizing. The results—the 
shiniest, most resilient, natural feeling hair ever! 


Lewis St. Lincoln 299-8361 


ally tay ae ache 
Gan Toret 


“emere the unusual 18 everyday” 


Celebrate Spring! 


10% off on all cut flowers 
cash & carry only 
March15 thru March 31. 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA 


Join Our Parade 


Be A FRIEND OF THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


Centennial 
Celebration 
October 

1984 


Annual 
Meeting 
May 9, 1984 


Annual 
Book Sale 
May 12, 1984 


Wednesday 
Morning 
Programs 


FRIENDS OF THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
FOR MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
CALL 259-8465 
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: DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


| AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
leece 


RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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Be lf. you're not becoming to you ae, 
Mee OU-OUght to be coming to us. ."% 


You will look better wheh your hair looks bet- 

ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 

with the right cut, color, and stvle. Capelli 

a full service salon including skin care and 

manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 
Yee 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 
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COMPUTER INSTRUCTION 


Learning to use a computer can 
be a frustrating experience. 
Avoid confusion and delays... 
invest now in instruction in 
the practical uses of a home 
computer. 


For lessons to suit your schedule 


and to meet your needs, call: 


MA-1 INFORMATION SERVICE 
259-8270 
Ask for Mary Ann 


Pre-purchase questions 
Word Processing 
BASIC Programming 


Software for Children 


Database Management 
On-line searching 


| 
| 
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and my stomach was queasy. 


_ because we are antiques dealers. 


| 


ANTIQUE DEALER 


EXPERIENCES OF AN ANTIQUES DEALER 
by Jane Churchill Young 


The other morning at 5:00 a.m. the clock 
radio came on suddenly and jolted my husband 
and me wide awake. I felt sick; my throat hurt 
The idea of 
getting out of bed was almost unbearable. 
However, that's what we both had to do, 
We had 
planned a buying foray into New Hampshire, 
and the early morning antiques show we were 
going to attend opened at 7:30. Knowing that 
the early bird really does get the worm in this 
Business, we staggered out of bed, pulled on 
clothes, consumed orange juice and eggs, and 
were on the highway just as light began to 
Streak the sky. Our red wooden trailer 
lumbered behind us. I decided I would live, 
after all. 

Approximately eight years ago we both fell 
in love with early American furniture. We had 
been brought up with old things in our parents' 
homes, but had usually been oblivious of them. 
Our attitude suddenly changed when we inher- 
ited the possessions. Wé became so fascinated 
by antique furniture that we decided to buy and 
sell it as a business. 

Everyone who enters the antiques field has 
basic questions to answer. Where does one buy 
antiques? Where does one sell them? More 
important, is anyone else willing to buy the 
kind you want to sell? We gradually learned 
the answers, and in the process we also learned 
about early furniture and its history in this 
country. One buys antiques everywhere (from 
other dealers, friends, auctions, flea markets, 
garage sales and even one's brother). One sells 
antiques everywhere (in our case at a shop in 
another town, but occasionally from our home, 
at antiques shows and even at a party). 

Occasionally we would get into long discus- 
Sions with other dealers who were compassion- 
ate enough to spend time explaining the ins and 
outs of the furniture business. One antique 
dealer was a retired minister who lived in an 
old house with a big red barn, on top of a hill in 
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New Hampshire. He threw around phrases like 
"Hepplewhite legs" and "Queen Anne curves" 
and "Sheraton turnings." We began to realize 
how little we knew. We bought myriads of 
books on antique furniture, and pored over 
their photographs and dates. 

Most of the American furniture styles, we 
discovered, were borrowed from English de- 
signers. Each style was distinctive, although 
they had overlapped each other during the 
years. Often a chair, for instance, would have 
features characteristic of several styles. It 
could be dated approximately by the latest 
one. 

William and Mary was the earliest furniture 
period we learned about. We saw very little of 
these antiques except in museums. The time 
span ran from 1690 to 1735. Designs were 
quite elegant, with wooden arms and legs 
alternating between massive bulging areas and 
thinner, slender parts. 

The Queen Anne style came next, popular 
between 1730 and 1760. These designs were 
more delicate and lighter than those of the 
William and Mary period. Cherry, walnut, 
birch and maple were the primary woods used, 
carved into graceful curves on legs, arms, and 
chair backs. The rounded shoulders of Queen 
Anne chairs were characteristic. 

The designers seemed to be trying always 
to come up with something new. They re- 
minded me occasionally of the changing fash- 
ions in women's clothes. The Chippendale 
period, running from 1775 to 1795, introduced 
broader overall proportions than Queen Anne. 
Elaborately scrolled feet and heavier cabriole 
legs, along with more squarish shapes (includ- 
ing chairs with pointed shoulders) distinguished 
it. In turn, the Hepplewhite period, lasting 
from 1790 to 1815, produced a switch by 
advocating much thinner parts, such as the 
tapered square legs of tables. Serpentine 
curves and delicate inlay around flush bureau 
or table drawers were popular. 

Finally, the Sheraton period, which lasted 
from 1800 to 1840 or later, delighted in 
rounded turnings with lots of rings, showing 
particularly in table legs. We learned that the 
last three periods — Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, and Sheraton — were named after 
English furniture designers. 

The subject was interesting me even more, 
now. Always intrigued by American history, I 
began to realize that patterns of thinking, as 
well as customs and habits of living, were 
reflected in what our forebears chose for 
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furniture. The highly trained American furni- 
ture makers knew the English modes well. 
They worked in the high style centers of the 
country: Boston, Newport, New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston. Ones who lived 
in more provincial settings, such as Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, the 
interior of Virginia, and central and western 
Pennsylvania, had less sophisticated training. 
Most of their furniture is known as "country." 
Next down on the ladder were the "primitive" 
furniture builders, who borrowed from high 
style and country designs, but who always 
added their own original touches. These items 
often combined many styles within one piece. 
"Rustic" was the name assigned to rudimentary 
furniture joined together in a simple fashion, 
often beautiful. 

The nineteenth-century Shaker furniture is 
a clear example of community thinking. Made 
by the people of that religious sect, it shows 
beauty in its extreme simplification of line. 
The Shaker social setting was simple, and so 
was their furniture. 

Meanwhile, my husband and I were having 
more adventures. We combed New Hampshire, 
Maine, and sometimes Vermont, looking for 
dealers who would sell us quality furniture at 
discount prices. Our wooden trailer always 
tagged behind the station wagon, occasionally 
losing a bolt or threatening to come apart in 
the pouring rain. A somewhat inadequate but 
inexpensive substitute for the usual antique 
dealer's van. it nevertheless filled our needs. 
"Old Faithful" was the name bestowed upon it 
by one dealer. Once we showed up at his 
doorstep with a U-Haul trailer instead. "That's 
not the same," he said, shaking his head sadly. 
"You've ruined my day!" 

We were learning to spots signs of wear on 
furniture which indicated age. We were also 
checking our own pieces, and were horrified to 
discover that one revered inherited bureau was 
really a former slant-top cherry desk. Some- 
one had carefully sawed off the top and 
installed a new flat pine top. 

In addition, naively supposing that our 
forebears had stained their furniture to cap- 
ture that nice warm glow of wood, we began to 
realize that most country pieces had been 
originally painted. Many consider the removal 
of this paint a sin. 

The subject of fakes came up early in our 
career. The corner cupboard is still clear in my 
memory. It stood in a busy rambling antique 
shop in New Hampshire. Surrounded by oak 
tables and dusty glass, it looked old and 
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imposing. My husband removed the dull pewter 
and flowered dishes from its shelves, and 
peered carefully at the w with a flashlight. 

"Everything looks all right," he said, lying 
on his side on the floor, scrutinizing the back. 
"The wood is certainly old, so are the nails. 
Price is good. Let's buy it." We did. We put it 
in our antique shop and lived with it for a while. 
That was a test the cupboard did not pass. 
"Somehow it doesn't look right," muttered my 
husband, walking around it. He took out his 
flashlight again. "I think maybe it's been made 
up from old wood. It may be a fake." On this 
second inspection he noticed that the cupboard 
showed gray weathering on the back; not a sign 
consistent with a piece used indoors. There 
were nail holes present for no particular 
reason. The wood had originally been used for 
something else. There was an absence of signs 
of wear around the knobs, and no digs or 
scratches consistent with daily use. The wood 
itself was thin, indicating that though old, it 
had been replaned. 

We began reading about other forms of 
faking. The alteration of a genuine piece is 
one. Sometimes a peson decides to improve 
the appearance of an undesirable item by 
adding elaborate touches here and there. 
Another variation is to take a genuine antique 
lacking some parts, and add old parts from 
another. People occasionally "marry" two 
sections of furniture, such as a cupboard or 
highboy which is built in two pieces. The top 
may not have been made originally to fit the 
bottom. Some alteration or repair on an old 
piece of furniture is quite acceptable. Major 
restoration, unfortunately, does lower the 
value. 

We were stuck with our cupboard. We 
began investigating auctioneers. They can be : 
big help to anyone trying to sell furniture, we 
discovered. We found one who sold all kinds of | 
furniture, and he took it off our hands. We lost 
money on that particular transaction, but at 
least the cupboard no longer sat in our shop 
attesting to our innocence. 

Auctions themselves are still peculiar phe- 
nomena to us. We do not entirely trust ourself 
at them. We have learned to follow certain 
rules strictly. We arrive early at the inspec- 
tion period and carefully check every item we 
might bid on. We sit down together and decide 
what retail price we can sell it for. We then 
subtract the profit we have to make and arrive 
at the maximum amount we are willing to bid. 
We feel intelligent and in control. All goes, 
well for the first half of the auction. If, during 
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that period, we manage to acquire a few items, 
all goes well during the second half. However, 
if other people are outbidding us on everything 
we want, we start to lose our cool. 

"We've spent so much time getting here, 
and then all this sitting — we have to take home 
something for our efforts," I whisper. 

"I know," whispers back my husband, chew- 
ing on his pencil, his eyes narrowing. The next 
thing we know, we have either bid too high on 
an item, or, worse folly, have bid on some 
dubious piece we haven't checked over before- 
hand. Objects have a way of looking better 
from a distance. In spite of this occasional 
occurrence, however, we continue to frequent 
auctions. They can be an excellent opportunity 
for picking up good pieces at low prices, 
particularly if one is willing to wait until the 
end, when a lot of the competition has left. 

Frequently we are asked for advice on how 
to sell inherited antique furniture, or pieces 
that people no longer want. Antiques dealers, 
alas, are not always the best people to sell 
these items to. They cannot pay retail prices, 
as they need to meet overhead and make a 
profit when selling. This seems like a rather 
obvious point, but in our experience a number 


of customers have missed it. One elderly 


gentleman once was horrified to discover that 
we were selling a chair he had sold to us for 
more than we had paid him. 

The best way for anyone to sell quality 
antique furniture is through a reputable auc- 
tioneer, who collects good pieces and draws 
large crowds through advertising and a large 
mailing list. Most auctioneers now take ten 
percent of the selling price from the seller, and 
also charge the buyer another ten percent. The 
disadvantages of selling through an auctioneer 
are (1) one has to wait until after the auction to 
receive one's money, and (2) one is not certain 
until then just how much money is forthcom- 
ing. Consignment antiques shops are another 
possibility, although they usually take a bigger 
percentage of the selling price (thirty percent) 
than the auctioneers. 

The special strength of good auctioneers is 
their ability to attract wealthy collectors and 
Specialist dealers from great distances to bid 
on quality items. 

The appraisal business is another subject 
we are often asked about. Good appraisers 
have to have knowledge of the current prices 
of all sorts of antiques — clothes, china, silver, 
furniture, jewelry, old ice boxes — you name it. 
As part-time antique furniture dealers, we do 
not attempt to enter the field. Because of his 
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broad experience, a reputable auctioneer is 


often the person to call upon for this service. 
He may be an appraiser himself, or can 
recommend someone else. | 

The cost of antiques varies from place to 
place, dealer to dealer, and auction to auction. 
Factors involved include design interest, 
structural condition, the rarity of the design or 
form, and age. We still remember picking up a 
newspaper account of an auction run by some- 
one we know. He had been to our shop several 
times, and bought items from us which later 
appeared in his auctions. We were always 
interested in seeing how much money they 
brought. On this occasion, the newspaper 
showed a clear picture of a nicely designed 
quilt he had bought from us for $125. At retail, 
it was probably worth $225. At the auction, 
someone had bid $800. We tore up the news- 
paper into little shreds and threw them away, 
swearing to leave the antique business. Actu- 
ally, this was a rather unusual occurrence. 
Two collectors were bidding against each other 
and didn't care what they paid. They both 
badly wanted the quilt. Did they know some- 
thing that I didn't know? 

I have wondered since who was the most 
fortunate. The collector who got it or the one 
who didn't? ® 
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CENTRAL MIDDLESEX ALCOHOL DROP-IN 
CENTER 


The Mental Health Association announces 
new services of information, education, out- 
reach support and referrals at the Alcohol 
Drop-in Center located in Maynard at the 
Methodist Church, corner of Main Street and 
Route 27, across from the Police/Fire Depart- 
ments, beginning immediately. 

For more information, please call the 
Mental Health Association at 369-7715. 
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OUR TOWN LIBRARY SPEAKS 


Twenty-one libraries in our area have 
joined together to form the automated Minute- 
man Library Network (MLN). Essentially, this 
will expand Lincoln's modest 58,000 book and 
record collection to over two million, through 
computer access to catalogs and quick inter- 
library loan capacity. Check in and check out 
at the front desk will be faster; subject 
searches will be expanded; we hope to link up 
with home computers, and include other net- 
works as well. (For more information about 
MLN, refer to the two-page letter sent to all 
residents.) At Town Meeting, we urge you to 
vote YES for MLN; the computer age is 
coming, and it is crucial that we be prepared. 
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.PLOTTING AT CCF 


If you want to have a garden this season, 
but have less than ideal conditions in your back 
yard, Codman Community Farms has several 
plots as yet unassigned. Located on the corner 
of Lincoln and Codman Roads, they enjoy full 
sun, are level, and already have been worked, 
so there's no initial sodbreaking. Stan White, 
the CCF Farmer, will turn over the soil as soon 
as ground conditions permit him to do so 
without getting the tractor stuck, which is 
generally sometime in late April. Water 
spigots are conveniently located throughout 
the gardening area, and mulch hay is plentiful 
and just up the ramp. 

If you're presently hampered by the size of 
the patch behind your house, a plot at CCF 
offers new horizons. Each garden is twenty 
feet by thirty feet, and some people sign up for 
two adjacent ones, thus creating space for 
several kinds of winter squash, as well as sweet 
corn for the entire season. Old timers are 
given squatter's rights, if they so desire. They 
often request a specific location season after 
season because they're building up the soil. 

The plot fee is $10. Non-Lincoln residents 
are required to join CCF and pay the additional 
$10 membership fee; Lincoln residents are 
encouraged to do the same. 

Further requirements are minimal. Do 
bring your own tools. CCF discourages the use 
of black plastic mulch because it's difficult to 
tidy up at the end of the season. All plotters 
must clean up their areas by November Ist, 
removing all tomato cages, stakes, and other 
growing aids. 

And if you don't have enough space for all 
the flowers or asparagus or herbs you'd like to 
plant, CCF has set aside a few plots for 
perennials. All you have to do is ask. 

The person to ask is Margot Maddock, 
CCF's Plotmaster. She can be reached at 1- 
358-4432 and welcomes your questions. 
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Bob and Lew Stecher both followed in their 
father's footsteps, retiring after thirty years' 
| service as Naval Captains. Barbara is on the 


staff of the DeCordova Museum where she is 
responsible for the China trip scheduled for 


_ this October. 


CHINA 


A RETURN TO CHINA 
BY Bob Stecher 


Half a century ago, while in our early teens, 
my brother Lew and I spent three years on the 
old China Station, where our father had com- 
mand successively of a U.S. gunboat on the 
Yangtse River, and a destroyer of the Asiatic 
Fleet. We spent six months on the River, then 
divided our time between Chefoo, North 
China, in the summers, and Manila in the 


_ winters, with protracted stays at Shanghai and 
_ Hong Kong in between. While there, we met 


my brother's future wife, Carolyn, whose 
father also commanded a river gunboat. ~ 
In 1983 Lew, Carolyn, and I decided to take 


_ my wife, Barbara, for a look-see at "our" China 
_ = and to find out how much that China had 
_ Changed. Since individual travel in the Peo- 


ple's Republic of China is still difficult, we 
Signed up for a Lindblad tour last fall. The 
chief concentration of our particular trip was 
the Yangtse, but it included Beijing and its 
historic environs, Xi'an with its huge terra 


_ cotta army, the lovely garden city of Souzhou, 


and of course, Shanghai. A discussion of all our 
experiences has already filled ten pages, and 
I'm not half through, so here let me just browse 


_ among my impressions and break out those 


which seem most significant. 

To begin with, there were the people, one 
and a quarter billion of them. In the cities they 
thronged the streets on foot, on bicycles, in 


_ buses — yet surprisingly, there never appeared 


to be dense crowds. The city folk paid us only 
Casual interest, but were always friendly. In 
contrast, in the seldom-visited villages, in- 
stead of being just sightseers, we were the 
Sight to be seen by fascinated, friendly groups 
of Chinese who wanted to inspect these gaudily 
dressed, white-skinned creatures, to shake 
their hands, to try out their few words of 


English on them. Wherever we went, in cities, 
villages, or hinterland, there seemed to be a 
large reservoir of good will towards the Ameri- 
cans. In Fengjie, a town at the head of the 
Yangtse Gorges, we strayed off the beaten 
track into a mud-rutted street, where one of 
the housewives brought us into the open door- 
yard of her home and gave us tea. Despite 
there being no common spoken language, we 
had no difficulty in communicating about the 
rain, our children, and such common subjects. 


The peasants in the farming communes live 
in mud-brick hovels of the most abject simpli- 
city, with the rudest of furniture. The laborers 
in factories or on construction projects, such 
as the monster dam being built across the 
Yangtse at Ichang, live in tiny apartments in 
huge, stark, unattractive, cement tenements. 
Our local guide in one city, a college graduate 
in his late thirties, was assigned with his wife 
to a one-room apartment with communal bath 
and kitchen in such a building. He hoped that 
within perhaps five years or so he might be 
fortunate enough to get larger accommoda- 
tions. 

Nowhere did we detect any haste, any 
eagerness, any bustle. The swarms of bicycles 
which were the primary transport in such flat 
Cities as Beijing moved at a leisurely pace, 
with no one jockeying for position. We were at 
the Ming tombs and Great Wall on the Chinese 
independence day, when all workers were on 
holiday, and at least half of the billion were at 
the same place as we were; yet there was no 
shoving, no sense of crowding, scarcely any 
body contact, even on the narrow staircase 
leading down to the Ming Ding Ling — that is, 
the ling (tomb) ci the Ming Emperor named 
Ding. There is an air of lassitude which 
pervades the wnole country. We postulated 
that it stems from the fact that jobs are 
assigned, not chosen. While theoretically one 
can refuse the assignment, he thereby cuts 
himself off from all social benefits such as 
medical care. The job assignment is at the 
pleasure of the government, and is usually for 
life. If the services of, say, a carpenter are 
needed in another city halfway across the 
country, one is selected and sent. His wife, 
being also employed in an assigned job, stays 
put. Once a year the man is given leave to visit 
his wife. 

Did we notice any changes in the past fifty 
years? 


— The Yangtse Gorges are still one of the 
world's most spectacular sights. We saw 
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them for three days in the rain and two days 
in the sunshine, and I wouldn't have missed 
either way. We came to realize that the 
traditional Chinese scroll paintings of tall, 
slender mountains towering over a fog bank 
are not a poetic exaggeration, but an 
accurate rendering of nature. 

— The Yangtse itself is somewhat subdued by 
the removal of some of its most notorious 
shoals, but is still mighty and awe inspiring. 


— The Summer Palace and Forbidden City in 
Peking still evoke the opulence of the 
imperial court (though the Dowager Em- 
press' elaborate chamber pot is no longer on 
display). 


— Standing on the Great Wall, twenty-two 
centuries old, is still one of life's deeply 
moving moments. 


— Down in the fields the water buffalo still 
draws the wooden plow through the rice 
paddies, with the straw-hatted farmer 
steering, and his wife walking behind 
through the mud, picking up eels for dinner. 


— The rickshaw is of course gone, and the 
heigh-ho pole, though still much used, is not 
nearly as common. The pock marks have 
vanished, the deformities are few in num- 
ber, the beggars are outlawed. 


— The population seems to be mostly young. 
Where have all the old folks gone? I missed 
the old gentlemen in their long, silk robes, 
silk slippers and skull caps, walking their 
wicker-caged nightingales in the evening. 


— Gone are the devil screens which used to 
guard the sanctity of nearly every door. 
Gone too are the myriad shrines, stelae and 
gravestones which dotted the fields and 
roadsides in abundance — victims, no doubt, 
of the cultural revolution which still haunts 
the people. 


Without fail, our local guides proudly 
pointed out to us a great new social invention 
by the brilliant Communist leaders, inaugu- 
rated in the recent past and fast taking root: 
the free market. Under it a farmer who 
produces more than his quota in the communal 
fields may in his spare time work his small 
personal plot of ground and sell the output on 
the "free market," keeping the proceeds. This 
concept is expanding to include a colorful 
variety of roadside stands where the Chinese 
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may buy all sorts of, necessities or gewgaws 
from budding capitalist merchants. The ex- 
periment is working; the farmer now sees a 
reason to collect the night soil and work the 
fields more vigorously, and the individual can 
get goods which formerly were unavailable. 
Did we find "our" China? Yes and no. The 
seeds of modern technology have taken root in 
the rice paddies of the old Chinese ways. True 
that the automobile is still a rarity, the water 
buffalo is not yet endangered by the crude, 
small tractors now seen in fair numbers, and 
the machinery in the silk mills is of another 
generation. Yet the River Dragon has been 
tamed (for now, at least) by a colossal dam at 
Ichang whose megawatts of power will have a 
technological and cultural impact which can 
only be surmised. Thus, despite its timeless 
cultural roots, China is a country in rapid 
transition. The explosive potential of over a 
billion people marching in lock step (or any 
other step) is worthy of contemplation. Al- 
though our brief visit could give us only a small 
understanding of the changes taking place 
there, it did at least make us aware that these 
changes are deep and turbulent, like the 
Yangtse itself, and reminded us of the enor- 
mous size of the country — its mountains, its 
vast plains, its unimaginable rivers. ® 
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EDUCATIONAL 
SOFTWARE 


EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE ... A SLEEPING 
GIANT 
by Mary Ann Hales 


Lee Weaver The use of eduational software on a home 
computer offers rich and diverse learning 

259-0749 opportunities for our children. Unlike enroll- 
Massachusetts ing a child in a traditional school setting, 


parents select from commercially available 
products and hope that their children will 
benefit. 

We know that the computer manufacturers 
are trying to convince us our children will 
suffer permanently unless we rush to the local 
computer store and buy. For all we know, they 
may be right. 

If parents feel that their children are an 
important reason for buying a computer, then 
they should know something about educational 
software before they purchase one. It is an 
accepted admonition to future computer buy- 
ers — "select your software first ... then select 
the computer which will run it." 


Selecting Educational Software for Children 


One visit to a large software store will 
Old books bought & sold reveal that there are many choices of educa- 
ee rn ramen aromas tional software. There are racks of attractive 
[OOOOH OOSOSA. f software packages (many of which cost $50) 
———__cev______—_——TT and catalogs that claim to carry only the best 
(to help your children "get ahead and stay 
ahead"). It can be very confusing. 
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Set Goals 


Every computer expert I consulted began 
with the same advice ... decide what you would 
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like the child to accomplish. As Lincoln 
resident Michael Coppolino (President of Com- 
puter Tutor) explained, any adult purchasing a 
computer and software should ask the same 
question ... what do I want to accomplish? 

Each piece of software is designed for a 
specific purpose. Your job as a parent is to 
match the goals for your children to the 
Capabilities of the software. Do you wish a 
child to improve math skills, to improve 
spelling or to prepare for the SAT exams? 
Would you like to see your child develop new 
logic skills or learn a programming language? 
A young child may need to learn colors, 
numbers and letters. 

Avoid over-expectations from the new 
home computer. In an article in the Boston 
Globe (12/5/83), Christine Winter warns us, 
"Plunking an Apple II down on the kitchen table 
is no more going to ensure your offspring a 
place in high-tech heaven than buying a $3,000 
electric guitar will guarantee him a place in 
rock and roll history." 

Tracey Rusch, the Computer Specialist in 
our Lincoln Elementary Schools, echoed this 
thought, urging parents not to think of a 
computer as a cure-all ... "here's your com- 
puter, now get educated!". Some kids will be 
interested in the computer, some will not. Set 
realistic goals. 


Know What Your Computer Can Do 


Attributes of a home computer make it a 
good educational tool. Make no mistake ... the 
computer is the tool ... the author of the 
software is the "educator." 

A computer allows children to work at their 
own pace. It provides immediate feedback. 
The nonjudgemental aspect of a computer, 
comments Michael Coppolino (a math teacher 
himself) may have its drawbacks. Different 
children learn in different ways and "a blob 
that shows no emotion is not good either." 
Computers do, however, have infinite pa- 
tience. 

Computers function at remarkable speed. 
They can keep track of errors a student makes 
and supply more of the same material. 

A computer is an interactive tool ... under 
the direction of a well-designed program, the 
computer responds to information the child 
enters into it and a process of interaction 
develops. A computer can reinforce what a 
child has answered, or correct it. 

A computer can interest a child through the 
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use of color, sound, music and drawings (graph- 
ics) on the screen. 

A computer does some things better than a 
person. It does not get tired (though like any 
machine, it may break down). It never makes 
an error, although the program in the computer 
can contain errors. A computer can work 
faster than a person. This doesn't seem 
threatening to Eugene Galanter (Kid and Com- 
puters: The Parents Microcomputer Hand- 
book). "The ability of computers to do some 
things better than a person," he states, "is like 
the ability of a steam shovel to move more 
earth than a man." It is the task of the people 
who write educational software to take the 
best advantage of the unique attributes of a 
computer. 


Types of Educational Software 
1. Tutorial 


Tutorial software reinforces skills or fac- 
tual, measurable knowledge. Drill and prac- 
tice tutorials are frequently set in an "arcade 
game" format. 


ie 


2. Simulation 


a ~~ - 


According to Tracey Rusch, this software 
is the most difficult to program and yet 
utilizes most effectively "the power of the 
computer." By simulating a realistic event, 
the program offers a chance for children to_ 
make decisions, try out different strategies 
and find out the results of their decisions. 
Because it is all a game, the results of their 
choices are not personally painful. a 

I will never forget the day that my six- 
year-old son decided to set up a lemonade 
stand at the end of our driveway. He sat two 
hours and sold not a single glass of lemonade. | 
He was completely disheartened. I tried to) 
explain that no cars had passed by to bring him 
customers. Perhaps he could have learned the 
lesson just as well, and a lot less painfully, 
from an educational computer game called 
"Lemonade Stand." 

Simulation games, explained Ruth Treit- 
man (co-owner of Software Centre in Burling- 
ton), encourage new logic skills and often) 
teach the children without their even being 
aware of it. A variety of games are available: 
a flight simulator, a trek through the jungle, a) 
wagon trip through the old west, economic 
strategies in settling a new planet. 


Michael Coppolino noted that the best of 
_ simulation games fall in the shadow of faithful 
| standbys. He learned to think ahead in 
' childhood games of chess and checkers ... are 
* children still spending time playing these logic 
‘ games? 

t 


| 3. Programming 
i 


A program is a set of detailed instructions 
to tell a computer what to do. A program may 
' be written in any of several languages, LOGO, 
''a graphic-oriented language developed at 
. M.I.T., is a unique phenomenon in the computer 
| world. One version has been simplified under 
the name Delta Drawing by Spinnaker Soft- 
ware in Cambridge, but the language remains 
one of the most effective methods of teaching 
computer programming to young children. 
Eugene Galanter teaches programming in 
BASIC at his Children's Computer School in 
New York, and along with other educators, 
! sees the highest form of computer use when 
the child teaches the computer what to do, 
( rather than the opposite. 
In BASIC or in LOGO, a child learns that 
spelling or punctuation errors will not be 
tolerated; grasps the logical flow of compli- 
cated thoughts; will be forced to unravel broad 
i problems into small logical steps. Dr. Gal- 
) anter asserts that "once a person has written a 
| program even at the simplest level, the use of 
' any Computer becomes a manageable concept. 
What the computer does is clear to the child." 
| He sees programming as an essential to under- 
{ standing a computer. 
« Mrs. Treitman, a math teacher, explained 
that the sequential thinking required for pro- 
i gramming is a skill not usually encountered 
juntil the study of geometry. Some people 
suggest that the introduction of sequential 
¢ reasoning to much younger children may have 
profound effects upon education in general and 
the child himself. She recommended Mind- 
tstorms by Seymour Papert. 
| A machine language or Pascal, explained 
| Tracey, may be used at the upper elementary 
grades and Pascal may be required at the high 
e School level. 
f Susan Rackow, former aide at the Lincoln 
tElementary Schools, commented that she 
ifound that the patterns of orderly thinking for 
800d programming carried over into other 
eSubjects. A good programmer might learn to 
Write a more logical and organized research 
Paper. 


4, Utility Software 


Utility programs could be a word processor, 
a graphics program or a "number cruncher." 
They are valuable educational tools, particu- 
larly from fourth grade up. 

As Jim Barklay of TERC (Technical Educa- 
tional Research Centers) in Cambridge told 
me, utility programs may be the most useful 
software parents can buy for their children 
since they can be useful for a period of years 
and don't lock you in to a specific activity. 
Utilities like the Music Maker or the Koala Pad 
empower you to do all kinds of things. Your 
imagination is the only limit. 


Preschool Software 


Although the categories above are repre- 
sentative of all software, special mention 
should be given to this relatively new age- 
specific software. . 

William Bowman, Chairman and Co- 
Founder of Spinnaker Software in Cambridge, 
hopes that parents of three-year-old children 
will buy a computer and good software. He 
learned by accident from his own children, that 
a three-year-old can use a computer. 

Mr. Bowman brought home new software 
his company was developing. He concluded 
that his three-year-old daughter was too young 
and shooed her away. After he had introduced 
the software to his older daughter, he left the 
room briefly. On his return, he found that his 
older daughter, who didn't "know" her sister 
was too young, was letting her use the com- 
puter. The three-year-old was successfully 
manipulating the computer to bring her favor- 
ite color of pink on the screen. 

Mr. Bowman recommended the Commo- 
dore 64 as a good relatively inexpensive com- 
puter for families with young children. It can 
take a child well into high school before they 
outgrow it. 

The November '83 issue of Family Comput- 


~ ing has a series of articles in preschool 


computing. Pat Dickson, a Professor of Child 
and Family Studies at the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison, divides preschool software 
into the following subject areas: 


Exploring the keyboard 
Letters, numbers and counting 
Writing 

Problem solving 
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He cautions parents not to buy a microcom- 
puter simply for the sake of a preschool child. 
"That would just be a waste of money. The 
software is still too limited, and parents are 
likely to be disappointed if their youngster isn't 
interested in the machine." 

His comments on the importance of draw- 
ing on the computer are interesting. Drawing 
on the computer has advantages over crayon 
drawing because it gives the child a means of 
achieving greater precision. In Japan, he feels 
that the art work of five- and six-year-olds 
exceeds the capability of many adults in 
America. He attributes this to conscious 
training and a sustained commitment to some- 
thing creative "you work at and revise." The 
computer gives the artwork of a child a 
technological dimension and the child the 
ability to strive for perfection. A computer 
drawing by a child may be stored away for later 
revision. Dr. Dickson, in Family Computing, 
says this is an important option for preschool 
American children as well. 

Somewhat bewildered by the whole idea, I 
asked my artistically minded high school son 
what he thought about Professor Dickson's 
suggestions. He read the section, then won- 
dered when a child, who learned to draw ona 
computer, would learn to draw by hand. He 
commented that there was not anything spe- 
cial about a skill that everybody had. "There 
used to be a saying," he added, " "If you don't 
succeed at first try again and again until you do 
succeed.' Now the saying goes 'If you don't 
succeed at first, let your computer do it for 
you.'" Is there truth in what he says? 

I consulted Amy Gavalis, children's librar- 
ian at our public library. Preschool software 
was new to her, but she gave it some considera- 
tion and passed along her thoughts. 

Amy felt it was important to provide 
children with an atmosphere that is not anti- 
computer or computer shy, but was concerned 
about "the big sell." "No child should be 
strapped in front of an expensive tool just to 
keep up with a neighborhood kid." 

Preschool computer software should be 
kept in balance (as Dr. Dickson also recom- 
mended) with bedtime stories and other read- 
ing experiences which develop vocabulary, 
imagination, comprehension, oral recognition 
and sequence skill. Amy also expressed con- 
cern about the development of a "screen- 
oriented generation that has to see something 
to enjoy it. The art of listening is disappearing, 
and no software program can help with this." 
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Kathy Mann, Director of the Magic Garden, 
recently attended a conference where the use 
of computers with preschool children was 
discussed. She said the computer offered 
children opportunities in new ways of thinking. 
"Why the age of three," I asked. She pointec 
out that the acquisition of language skills 
allowed the children to use a computer. Mr 
Bowman, of Spinnaker, concurred with this age 
to introduce children to a computer ... no oné 
should buy software for a child under three, he 
stressed. 

Do computers encourage social interactior 
between preschool children? An article it 
Infoworld (February 20, 1984) reports that a’ 
the Bing School at Stanford, teachers have 
discovered that computers are a positive influ: 
ence on friendships, which are then extendec 
to the play yard. 

The University of Delaware will host J é 
national conference entitled "Computers an¢ 
Young Children" to shed some light on the 
subject of preschool computing (April 1984) 
They'd better do it soon... Dr. Dickson predict 
that in five years, all nursery schools will hay 
access to classroom computers. 

Preschool computing is confusing, but it i 
clear that as far as we know now, the guide 
lines for selecting educational software ar 
the same as any other age group. | 

| 
How to Select Educational Software | 
| 
Read Reviews | 


Good software is usually expensive. You, 
children will use it for an extended period ¢ 
time, so take the extra time and effort to b, 
certain the program you purchase will mefi 
your expectations. 

A good review source must be impartit 
about the software it examines. The educatol) 
are developing the strongest means of review, 
ing educational software, and this materi 
they review is useful at home as well as & 
school. The following may be helpful: i 
Classroom Computer Learning 
5615 W. Cermak Road, Cicero, IL 60650 iy 
Price $14.95 for 9 issues (available in Linco, 
schools) if 


Courseware Report Card 
150 W. Carob Street, Compton, CA 90220 
Prices vary: $23-$85 per year; extensi) 


reviews (not available currently in Linco, 
schools) 


lectronic Learning Magazine 


702 Sylvan Avenue, Box 2001 

znglewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

Price: $15.00 for 8 monthly issues (available in 
incoln schools) 


Family Computing 

scholastic Inc. 

2.0. Box 2512, Boulder, CO 80321 

*rice: $17.97 for 12 issues (both brief and 
onger reviews each issue); (available at the 


375 Cochituate Road, Box 837 

‘ramingham, MA 01701 

rice: $31.00 for a year (published weekly) 
Also: Infoworld Reportcard (software reviews 
nly); order from the same address for $3.95 
»lus $1.25 for postage and handling (available 
it town library) 


Parents Choice 

!he 1983 Parents Choice Awards for Computer 
oftware, Box 185, Waban, MA 02168 

*rice: $10.00 for subscription or $1.50 for this 
bsue as long as supplies hold out (available in 
he town library) 


If. you would like to use material available 
t the schools, please leave a message for 
jracey Rusch and she will make an appoint- 
nent with you. 

Use your best immediate review sources ... 
chool staff and friends who are using software 
it home for children the age of yours. Consult 
ne reference librarian, Michael Price, about 
on-line search to locate a review of soft- 
fare you are interested in. 


riteria for Selecting Educational Software 


Preview it for yourself. If a software store 
oesn't have an open copy for demonstration, 
bok elsewhere. If a program is particularly 
iomplicated or time-consuming to run, a store 
jill usually have a demonstration disk. 


lutorial software should: 


not be merely a textbook on the screen 
have tested results of the program avail- 
able to document its validity 

have animation which does not detract 
from the content 

allow for corrections by the child if a 
mistake is made entering information 


— respond to errors with a "hint" or another 
chance at the question 

— should not reply to errors with an un- 
friendly negative response (wrong!) 

— incorporate a testing and scoring section 
for older children 

— allow the user to adapt the level of diffi- 
culty or to change the items to be learned 
(such as spelling words) 

— have an appropriate reading level 


All educational software should: 


— have a clear description of the program, 
age level and purpose 

— have clear readable documentation (the 
written instructions to the parents and/or 
children telling you how to use the pro- 
gram) 

— include samples of how the screen will look 
during use of the program 

— have an index 

— have a troubleshooting section 

— provide a phone number to call for help if 
the store can't figure out the problem 

— be friendly 

— have animation, sound and graphics which 
you find pleasing 

— have a way to get help from the software 
itself 


You also need to ask: 


— Will this work on my computer? 

— How much memory (storage capacity) does 
it require? 

— Should I have any special equipment (a 
joystick, a color monitor) to make the best 
use of the software? 


When you get home 


Spend time with your child using the new 
software. Children have a marvelous way of 
making a computer program:"do something" 
without having any idea what the program is all 
about. The need to stay with your preschool 
child is mandatory. With older children, you 
will also find that even after the child has 
mastered the program, it is helpful if you are 
within earshot to answer questions.” The 
parent, like the teacher in the classroom, is 
still the magic ingredient of the learning 
process. 

Educational software may still be in its 
infancy, but there are high-quality programs 
available. Choose carefully and you will be 
pleased. ® 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW — INDEX OF ARTICLES (JANUARY 1983 TO FEBRUARY 19384) — | 


Key 
January-February 1983 Vol. 6 Issue #6 
March-April 1983 Vol. 7 Issue #1 
May-June 1983 Vol. 7 Issue #2 
July-August 1983 Vol. 7 Issue #3 


September-October 1983 Vol. 7 Issue #4 
November-December 1983 Vol. 7 Issue #5 
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January-February 1984 Vol. 7 Issue #6 
Issue Page 
Profiles 
Jim Arena, Chief of Fire and Police #1 7 
Cathy Brannen, Conversation with #5 9 
Julian De Cordova and the Museum #3 DB) 
Meet Amy (Amy Gavalis) #5 9 
Bill Doherty, Businessman, Fireman #3 16 
and Bus Driver 
Bill Gregory, An Interview with #6 9 
Florence Hollingsworth: Silversmith #3 9 
Alice Kruse (Post Office Profile) #5 18 
Joseph Sussman Discusses MIT #4 25 
Russell Tornrose (The First Year) #6 5 
Stan White (The Running of Codman Farm) #4 31 
Schools (Public, Private, Nursery) 
Carroll High School #1 27 
The First Year #6 5) 
A Look at the Magic Garden #6 27 
What's Cooking at Minuteman #4 19 
A METCO Opportunity #1 13 
Preschool Playground =P) 12 
Need for Preschool Playground #2 34 
Our Scholarship Fund #1 33 
Joseph Sussman Discusses MIT #4 25 
Tenure Means Stability #6 ul 
Town Affairs 
The Election #6 16 
Interview with K. Glass and W. Flint #4 22 
(Land Use Conference) 
Running for Local Office #6 7, 
On the Town with the Lincoln Police #6 9 
Post Office Profile #5 18 
Town Meeting Tonight #1 4 
Update on Waste #5 745} 
Town Library 
Conversation with Cathy Brannen #6 7 
Meet Amy, Children's Librarian #5 ©) 
Luscious Pleasure at the Library #6 23 
Voices from the Vault #1 17 
Summer Reading #3 35 
Travel 
Egypt, Israel, England 
Tale of Three Countries #6 17 
Canada 
A Sentimental Journey through Canada #6 28 
China 
West Meets East #5 21 
Cruise 
Our Great Adventure #2 33 
Earthwatch 
No Place Like Home #6 26 
England 
From Lincoln, Lincolnshire #4 5 
A London Flat of One's Own #6 25 
Mexico 
Mexico Through Binoculars #6 30 
Spain 
Troop 127 — Pyrenees #6 19 


Business 
Business Directory 
Where Do You Buy Your 
Underwear — Part I 
Part II 
Part III 


Children 
Ask Beth 
Dear Betty (soap operas) 
The First Year (Russell Tornrose) 
Revelations of a Swimming Mother 


Conservation, Nature, Gardening 
Chickens: 
Letter to a Friend ... Horse Barn 
Good Chickens ... Neighbors 
Littleton Again 
The Running of Codman Farm 
Coons in the Corn Patch 
A Fortuitous Philosophy 
Lessons from Hedgerows 
Mosquitoes: 
Mosquitoes: The Personal War 
Annexation of Muskettos 


Cooking and Food 
Cookbook: 
The New York Times ... Cookbook 
Holiday Recipes 
Stilton 
Vineyard: 
What Price Sloth ... Vineyard 


Drama, Music, Art 
Clark Gallery: Past, Present & Future 
Florence Hollingsworth: Silversmith 
Backstage with the Lincoln Players 


Etymology 
Come On Out from Down Under 
Double Trouble 
Let the Abstract Distract 
Prior to our Losing "Before" 
Sticks and Stones 


Health 
Community Health in Lincoln 
Doctoring Lincoln 
New Directions for Emerson Hospital 
Our Mental Health Association 
A Friend in Need (Mental Health) 
West Meets East (Dr. Keevil) 


Lincoln Buildings 
Churches are in Season 
The Gropius House 
The Wheeler House 
Chronicle of the Town House 


Miscellaneous 
A Visit to Hanscom Air Force Base 


Poems 

Chickens in the Hen House 
(Clement Sawtell) 

The Christmas Pageant 
(Delight McColl) 

Pink Begonias and a Grey and 
White Cat (Ann Yos) 

A Road Near Dorset, Vermont 
(Clement C. Sawtel!) 

Swinging (Florence Wallach Freed) 

Suzanne (Florence Wallach Freed)’ 
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The Cobbler & Cordwainer 


Pxpett Shoe €% Boot Repair 


Fine Leathergoods 


Lewis St. 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
P. O. Box 267 
Lincoln Center 

Mass. 01773 
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Lincoln, Ma.01773 


WORLD LEADER 


® 
REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes iW RELOCATION 


for Buyers = And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 


professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serye you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency's professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, 


Concord Road,,Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 


Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


WR ia! 
. REED - 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 


BayBank | Middlesex 


Available 24 hours a day 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall 
259-0428 
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A VISIT TO THE BAZAAR 
BATTLE ROAD OF 1775 
NERDS TO YOU 

WELCOME MRS.LOGUE 

gs BETH SUTHERLAND 

; UNIQUE COFFEE BREWER 
AROUND THE WORLD 

THE LAMB CAPER 
CONSERVATION AND TRAILS 


“WLS No.2 $1.00 
N 


Jane Churchill Young 
Thomas B. Adams 
Charles Kindleberger 
Joan Perera 

Beverly Eckhardt 
Marvin Golden 
Harriet Robey 


‘Suze Craig 


Katherine Preston 


May-June 


1984 


as 
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LINCOLN CENTER 


- Spectacular Sunsets and Views from Atop Lincoln Hill - 
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Outstanding Custom Contemporary Estate situated "ON TOP OF LINCOLN": 
featuring 3 1/2 acres of high orchard setting with the most exquisite 
distant views anywhere in Eastern, Massachusetts....and all comfortably 
elegant....9 large rooms (4-5 bedrooms), 4 full baths, spacious entry 
and hallways, deluxe master suite, eat-in kitchen with generous pantry 
and wet bar, lovely large sunfilled living room and library, formal din- 
ing room, 2 stairways, 2 decks, fireplaced family room, attached 2-car 
garage. Truly a SPECIAL PROPERTY. 

.-- 9475, 000. 


Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker Joanne Whitman 
Maida Gary Betty Speer Marion Donnell 
Mary Ann Keay Dick Tatlock Beeps Clark 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD. MASSACHUSETTS U1742 


259-9133 369-8750 


THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


Ea). Box 267 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Editors and Publishers 
Palmer Collins 
Elizabeth Smith 


Editorial 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions 


Judy Hall 259-8969 
Advertising 
Palmer Collins 


259-0760 | 


Business 
Carol Caswell | 


Graphics and Art 
Harold D. Smith 
Dear Readers, 


Associates 

Karen Boyce 

Suze Craig We have all recovered from Town Meeting and de- 
Beverly Eck'.. :dt lighted to see flowers blooming around the town, in 
Ann Gras particular the Library watering trough. 

Mary Ann Hales 

phary Hecht Thank you for mailing back your questionnaires. We 
Petie Heijn 


are now evaluating them and the results will be in the 


i h : ; 
Bey ceacpogon July issue. It is never too late to return them. 


Joan Perera 


This issue focuses on the qualities that make Lincoln 
special. There is a reprint of Torn Adams! evocative 
piece which appeared in the Sunday Globe. You will 
enjoy the article on Hartwell Tavern, which is about to 
open to the public, and the National Park Service. 


Carol White 
Jane Young 


Senior Associates 
Nancy Bower 
Ruth Hapgood 


Margaret Marsh 


Consultants 
Allen Asaff 
Russel Craig 
Jay Daly 

Roger Harris 


Mary Terrell 
| 
| 


Katherine Preston has joined our staff, writing about 
conservation and trail maintenance. Katherine was 
brought up in Lincoln, and our conversation lands are 
important to her. 


Soon it will be time to go to the beaches, mountains, 


and enjoy the Fourth of July. 


yeaa 


Address all subscription correspondence to 
Mrs. Judy Hall, R.F.D. #3, Sandy Pond 

Road, Lincoln, Ma., 01773. Subscription 
rate is $5.00 for six issues. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer's name will be withheld from 


publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 


cover design by Horold D. Smith 


IN LINCOLN 


PRESTIGIOUS CENTER LOCATION - TWO DESIRABLE PROPERTIES 


Just Listed 


Near Schools, Tennis, Town Pool! 


eOriginal Owners, One Floor, Architect Designed 
eFamily House - 4 Bedrooms, Study, 2% Baths 
@PLUS Separate Guest/In-Law Suite, Bath 


@Sunny Lawn, Garden, Woods. Privacy 
MLS Exclusive, Call for Details 


Eight Private Acres 


@ Beautifully Sited, High on Knoll 
@Large Spacious Rooms 
e Wonderful House for Entertaining! 


$485,000 MLS Exclusive 
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REALTORS 
Bleven Lewis Street o Lincoin, MA 01773 


259-9700 


Bob Pearmain. G.R.I. Lois Wastovsky 
Shella Harding, G.R.1. Nancy Murphy. G.R.!. 


Eleanor Fitsgerald, Linde NcConchie and Francesca von Broeabsen 


HARTWELL TAVERN 


S 
by Betty Smith 
Dear Lincolnites, 


th I am delighted this summer you and fellow 
countrymen will be able to visit my old Tavern 
‘over on what I hear you call The Battle Road. 
Right you are, for I was in Hartwell Tavern on 
April 19, 1775 when Paul Revere came down 
‘that road. It's too bad he was captured before 
‘he made it to the Tavern. They have made a 
‘memorial commemorating his capture which 
‘you can visit on the way over to the Tavern to 
have a drink. Incidentally a few years ago they 
‘pushed an old ice cream parlor over the hill 
near Paul's memorial. The parlor was called 
|Buttericks and one day the steam shovel came 
‘in and the ice cream went. 

~ On April 19, it was busy around the Tavern. 
qT went out to join the Lincoln Minutemen, 
leaving my sixty-eight year old father, 
\ phraim, and his wife, Elizabeth, as well asa 
emale slave, Violet, behind. At the time I was 
twenty-eight years old. 
"Living close by to me was Captain William 
Smith of the Minuteman Company. We all met 
‘at his house under the big elm tree. 
| As I was saying, my dad, Ephraim, stayed 
‘home on that day. You may recall that in 1754 
he was elected one of Lincoln's first two 
selectmen, which might have made it a little 
bit easier for him to obtain a license to operate 
‘a Tavern in our town for twenty years. I wasn't 
quite so lucky for I had to apply for the license 
each year, and after 1787 the Town denied a 
ucense to me. 

_ Mike Fortin, the Project Supervisor for the 
National Park Service North Atlantic Region 
Historic Preservation, has certainly done a 
iene-up job of restoring my home to its 
eighteenth-century condition. He had workers 
Who really took pride in their job. As you walk 
around the house, you'll find that three maples 
|Mow grace the front lawn. Be sure to look at 
the colonial glass over the transom in the front 
doorway. Mike told me the other day that 
much of the glass he had personally picked up 
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Martwell Tavern, Linceln Was 


in salvage yards. The latch I used as a child is 
still on the front door, and the footscraper is 
waiting for you, too. While you are there, take 
special note of the clapboards. They have been 
recreated to the way I was used to it; they were 
nand-split on the premises. The nails used are 
all handmade from various iron works about 
the colonies, including the Saugus Iron Works. 


Perhaps you'll enter by the front door in the 
main section or better yet go around by the 
gambrel and come in by the side. My home 
really divides into three sections: the main 
section where I carried on my tavern business, 
the gambrel against the west gable end which 
was built in the 1790's for my dad, and the shed. 
As you move from room to room, be sure to 
note how well Mike has fixed up the old boards 
and kept things just as they were in the 
Colonial period. 

When you come outside, perhaps you hear 
some carpentry tools being used in the dis- 
tance. Mike is over working on Captain 
William Smith's house. Hear it may all be 
restored by the end of the summer. That house 
is a dandy — one of the oldest in Lincoln. 


Iam glad you visited my home. It was in my 
family for one hundred forty years before we 
sold it to the Hanscoms (is there an air force 
base around by that name?) and they sold it to 
the McHughes. In 1967 the National Park 
Service bought my home, and then starting in 
1979, they spent two years restoring it. 

Thanks for dropping by. 


Yours truly, 


John Hartwell 
Sargent 
Lincoln Minuteman Company 


P.S. For the first time Hartwell Tavern will be 
open to the public and there will be interpreta- 
tive presentations from June to August, Wed- 
nesday through Sunday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
(free). Located on the Battle Road, the tavern 
is part of the National Park Service. 

Minute Man National Historical Park com- 
memorates the scenes and events associated 
with the armed conflict of April 19, 1775, 
marking the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War. Information can be obtained by calling 
369-6998 or 484-6156. In addition to Hartwell 
Tavern the following places are of interest: 


Battle Road Visitor Center (862-7753), Route 
2A, Lexington; interpretative presentations, 
exhibits, movie and electric map about April 
19, 1775; April to December, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m.; free. 


Fiske Hill, Route 2A, Lexington; self-guiding 
nature/history trail; free. 


North Bridge Monument Street, Concord; re- 
constructed bridge, Minute Man Statue and 
monuments mark the spot where "the em- 
battled farmer stood and fired the shot heard 
round the world"; grave of the British soldiers, 
1836 Battle Monument. 


North Bridge Visitor Center, 1974 Liberty 
Street, Concord; exhibits, interpretative talks, 
information; 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. daily; free. 


The Wayside, 455 Lexington Road, Concord; 
historic house and furnishings, home of the 
Alcotts, Hawthornes and Lothrops (Margaret 
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series); free audio-visual program and exhibits; 
thirty-minute tour every half hour (last tour at 
5:00 p.m.), limited to ten persons; April ta 
October, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (closed Wed- 
nesday and Thursday); tours, $.75 — 15 years 
and under, free. Q 


FROM COOKIES TO COMPUTERS 


The Girl Scouts are learning a little byte 
this summer. Patriots' Trail Girl Scout Couns, 
cil, New England's largest Girl Scout Council, 
is sponsoring a computer camp in cooperation 
with Bentley College in Waltham. Girls from} 
the seventh through twelfth grades have the| 
opportunity to become computer literate while 
enjoying the best of summer camp activities.) 
Last summer Bentley College received aj 
special award for this computer camp from the} 
North American Association of Summer 
Sessions. This National Merit Award was given, 
for the Girl Scout computer camp because it 
provided the most creative and innovative non-| 
credit summer program in the country. 

The cost of Computer Camp is $450.00) 
which includes the cost of lodging in a Bentley 
College dorm and meals catered by Marriott} 
Food Service which are served in the college} 
dining hall. Camp sessions are July 8 - 20 and} 
July 22 - August 3. Financial aid is available. 

For more information, contact Janet Wad-! 
den at the Council: 482-1078 or 1-800/882-! 
1662. 

8 | 
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Friday, May 18th 


The act of Stromberg and Cooper is 4 
MUST-SEE for families with children of any) 
and all ages. Their captivating, entertaining 
act consists of comedy, music, story-telling, | 
and mime which has enthralled audiences from! 
college age to nursery school age. A one 
evening performance only will be held Friday, 
May 18th, at 7:30 p.m. at the Actone 
Boxborough High School Auditorium located at 
Charter Road and Hayward Road in Acton. 
Stromberg and Cooper's program is bei 
sponsored by the Mental Health Association of 
Central Middlesex, Inc. : 

Tickets are $3.00 apiece and will be sold a 
the door. Treat your family to a delightful 
evening! | 
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COMPLETE QUALITY 
> HAIR SERVICES 


FROM PRECISION HAIR CUTS 
TO DESIGN PERMS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Country 


Hair Fashions | 


@ Individualized styling for the entire 


family. 
@ Stock up on all your hair care 
needs. DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 
From the best % inch trim to the most . 
advanced fashion statement. We OSD = i Wi c 
create styles that work for you. FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


ILC pias 


La Bella Cucina Italiana 


A Very Fine Meal Close to Home | 


Serving Dinners 53 Prospect St. 
Waltham, Ma. | 


Tuesday-Saturday 6-10 p.m 
Sunday 6— Sea peun | 
For reservations call'894-2244 | 


A VISIT TO THE BAZAAR, 


AN ANTIQUE SHOP 


by Jane Churchill Young 


In a small rambling house beside the Catho- 
lic Church in South Lincoln functions an 
antique shop known as The Bazaar. Its proprie- 
tor is a pretty young-looking grandmother, 
Grace Johnson.. 

Wife of Lincoln builder Ernie Johnson, she 
leads a busy life pursuing an antiques career. 
"I've always loved beautiful handmade wood, 
glass and metal objects," says Grace. "When I 
was first learning about the antiques business, 
someone mentioned that you can recognize old 
pieces by using your senses of sight, sound and 
touch." The feel of worn wood, glass or metal 
is different from the new. The sound of glass 
and pottery, when tapped, indicates content, 
and whether there are cracks. 

Grace's shop attests to her many-faceted 
interests in antiques. Rather than specialize in 
one particular field, she has chosen to buy and 
sell a variety of items. Victorian wicker and 
Cast iron furniture is mixed with primitive 
early American. Braided and hooked rugs are 
scattered on the floors. Pewter, tin, brass, and 
copper items are interspersed with old glass. 
"it's fun being a detective in the antiques 


business," says Grace. "I bought that picture - 


Over there because I liked the frame. Then I 
studied it and realized the painting was an 
Original watercolor. The artist is a well-known 
Miniaturist from Philadelphia." 

Interesting kitchen tools such as old nut- 
meg grinders and mills are apt to catch a 
buyer's eye in her shop, as well as an occasional 
Sampler or piece of old stoneware. 

She guarantees her merchandise, and feels 
Strongly that antiques should be fairly and 
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clearly represented. "If I've made a mistake on 
an item, I want the buyer to bring it back." She 
also allows merchandise to go out on approval. 

Asked how she originally got into the 
antiques business, Grace sits back in her chair 
and smiles. She is drinking coffee beside a 
handsome old wooden kitchen table, while a 
blizzard steadily builds up outside the window. 

"Ten years ago my husband and I owned a 
business block in West Acton. Our attic was 
jammed with old family things, and I thought, 
well, we can open an antique shop there." 

The store was small but well located on the 
main street. Gradually people began dropping 
by. Grace quickly sold the inherited family 
items, and found herself haunting the Buz- 
zard's Bay area (where her husband kept a boat) 
for more antiques to fill the shop. Ten years 
ago they were easier to find than now. "I could 
go out on a Sunday afternoon and buy just about 


anything I wanted from garage sales and other ~ 


dealers. Copper kettles, candle molds, bed 
warmers, and marble-top commodes were all 
readily available." 

Grace notes that the days of bargaining in 
the antiques field are gone. "In the old days a 
dealer would go into a house and buy an 
enormous number of items for perhaps $500. 
The heirs of an estate would take what they 
wanted, and ask an antiques dealer to get rid of 
the rest for them." Now, if a dealer is‘asked 
into a house, owners often want to be paid a 
retail price on eachitem. Asaresult, antiques 
dealers often have only a small mark-up on a 
piece, and cannot afford to lower their selling 
price. 

Grace is often told by dealers from out of 
the state that her prices are low. She feels 
that the best antique buys in the country are to 
be found in Massachusetts. 

She moved her shop to a side street in 
Acton when her husband sold the building. 
Without the prime location, business fell off, 
and five years ago she decided to move to 
Lincoln. "I was running the West Acton shop 
six days a week with help from my son, and 
buying on the seventh. I had little time for 
social life or my family." In the Lincoln 
location she has shorter hours — The Bazaar is 
open from 12:00 to 4:30, and is closed Sundays 
and Mondays. 

Grace has always enjoyed working with her 
hands. Growing up in Belmont (her maiden 
name was also Johnson), she was the daughter 
of an artist mother and a father who was a 
building contractor. He taught cabinet making 
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in the Boston schools as well. "We had 
beautiful furniture that he made himself," says 
Grace. "I was brought up with the attitude that 
beaten-up scratched old antiques were junk!" 
She feels that she must have inherited some 
talent from her mother, Lillian Johnson, who 
was a pastel flower painter, and a recognized 
Boston artist in the 1930's. As a small child, 
Grace made her own doll clothes. "I would snip 
out a dress from material without measuring, 
and it always fit." She also made furniture for 
her doll house by copying pictures in a doll 
house furniture catalog. "I could afford to buy 
only one piece a year from the catalog, so I 
made the rest myself. I cut out a wing chair 
from cardboard, stuffed it with cotton and put 
fabric on it. It looked pretty good!" 

At LaSalle Junior College during World 
War II, Grace enrolled in a silversmithing 
course. She was already engaged to Ernie 
Johnson, but he was in the service and "Things 
were pretty dull," admits Grace. Gradually she 
built up a silversmithing business in her home. 
"Everyone was getting married and wanting 
bridesmaids' gifts." She made jewelry, flat- 
ware, anda few raised bowls. She began to get 
orders from all over the country. "I kept the 
business up until after I had married and my 
third child arrived." At that point she was also 
doing all of her husband's bookkeeping. His 
office was in his house, and, as Grace says, "I 
wanted always to be available for the kids 
when they came home — to hear their tales, 
good and bad." 

Married in 1945, Grace and Ernie lived with 
his family in Newton until they could afford to 
build their own house. In 1948 they bought land 


in Lincoln from George Tarbell. "We built the - 


house with our own two hands," says Grace. "I 
know every nail hole in the place. I did all the 
puttying. I wasn't a good enough painter, so I 
was never allowed to paint. I did the prepara- 
tion work. My husband is a perfectionist!" 

Grace says that between her father-in-law 
and her husband, she has learned a lot about 
using machines such as a drill or a buff. "Ernie 
will occasionally do some carpentry for me, 
but he still doesn't understand why he can't use 
new wood to replace old. I tell him to just do as 
I ask!" 

The antiques business is a fascinating one 
for Grace. "I am always interested by good 
craftsmanship," she says. "I love a basket that 
is obviously handmade, or a candleholder that 
looks cockeyed. Someone was learning how to 
make them. I appreciate that, because I know 
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what it's like to do a lot of these things." She 
has studied painting and stenciling, and loves 
early folk art. Handpainted toleware (early 
painted tin household items) is now so expen- 
sive that she doesn't buy or sell much, but "i 

stimulates me anyway. I've always been a goog 
window shopper!" 

Grace does her own refinishing, and fixes 
up the antiques she buys. "Everything I bring 
into the shop has to be cleaned in some way 
Sometimes I spend as many as twenty hours on 
a piece which may not bring a large return in 
profit. But I get pleasure out of restoring 
something to its original condition. This is 
definitely a service business. I'm really 
pleased when someone comes in and buys a 
piece I've worked on, and loves it." 

Getting to know other people through her 
business has meant a lot to Grace. "One 
elderly lady who was a customer of mine was 
quite lonely. She used to come in.and spend a 
lot of time. She loved antiques, and loved to 
chat. One day she brought a Currier and Ives 
print as a present for me. That was a terrific 
compliment." 

Grace has had her share of strange experi- 
ences, too. One customer put money down on a 
piece of furniture, and then disappeared. Two 
years later she reappeared, still wanting the 
item. She explained that her husband had been 
suddenly given two weeks to move to Hawaii, 
and she had forgotten to telephone the shop. 
Fortunately, Grace was still saving the piece 
for her. 

On another occasion Grace had bought a 
Pairpoint lamp, and asked a fellow antiques 
dealer to appraise it for her. He telephoned 
and announced that he hada buyer for the lamp 
at a price that would bring Grace a small 
profit. She agreed to the sale, only to discover 
later that he had actually sold the lamp for 
much more, and kept the money himself. 

In spite of an occasional experience such as 
this, Grace loves her business. "There is much 
more to it than meets the eye," she says. 
"Physical release of stress is an absolute must 
in today's society. Working on the ions." 


and other pieces helps to relieve tensions." 
The antique shop is warm and cozy, ema- 
nating an atmosphere inore characteristic of 4 
home than a store. Grace glances out the 
window at the snow, now so heavy that it fill 
the air. "I have met the most wonderful peopl 
through this business. I may provide a servic 
for my customers, but boy, what they are doin 
for me is something money can't buy." rae 
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GOURMET DELIGHTS 
\ fy FROM THIE DEEP 


Delicious tender live 
lobsters. 

Succulent steam clams. 
Cherrystones ( in shell ) 
Large Louisiana shrimp. 
Oysters ( in shell ) 
Alaskan king crab legs. 


chowder. 


| FOR A GOURMET GIFT 
WE WILL PACKAGE AND DELIVER ANY AMOUNT OF ANY 
COMBINATION OF THE ABOVE ANYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. 


Geer Quarterdeck Seafoods == VS 
aa fish Market & Restaurant 


eg ae Sta ney ek, 


177 Main Sy vee 
897-9165 
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Our own thick creamy fish 
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BRAND NEW -- UNDER CONSTRUCTION -- SIMILAR HOUSE TO BE BUILT 


@Cul de Sac Location of New Homes, Sited on 1+ Acres* w/Beautiful Views 
@ 3,000 sq. ft. of Living Space 

@ Dramatic Open Foyer w/Custom Oak Staircase 

@ 14x24 Brick Arch Kitchen w/Center Island & Full Pantry 

@ Adjoining Fireplaced Family Room Leads to-Open Deck 

@ 14x18 Dining Room j @Huge Master Suite 

¢ Designer /Builder Frank J. Busa of Lexington 


$295,000 MLS Exclusive 


IN WESTON 


TWO CHARMING FARMHOUSE COLONIALS 


$158 ,500 $167,500 


@ Buy Both for $315,000 MLS Exclusive » 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Eleven Lewis Street ° Lincoln, MA 01773 


259-9700 


Bob Pearmain, G.R.I. Lols Krasitovsicy 
Shella Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. 


Eleanor Fitzgerald, Linda McConchie and Francesca von Broembsen 


The battle of the Battle Road between 
Concord and Lexington is heating up. 
As in 1775, it is hottest all along the 
famous bloody argle in the quiet town of 
Lincoln. At its March town meeting the 
Lincoln citizens, by much more than the 
necessary two-thirds majority, voted to 
acquire for conservation some hundred 
acres of agricultural land adjoining the 
Minute Man National Park. 

_ The land has been under cultivation 
since before the Revolution and was 
about to fall victim to commercial devel- 
»pment. It is a major step towards pres- 
ervation of the park for the nation. As. 
n 1775, the dwellers on the land have 
shown the way to the rest of the world. 

_ The action is of national, even of in- 
ernational significance. No bit of 
fround in all the world, save only the 
jeld of Runnymede, where King John 
signed the Magna Carta in 1215, holds 
‘qual place in the mind and imagina- 
‘ton of free peoples. 

_ Here was born the independence to 
which Thomas Jefferson gave classic 
xpression in the Declaration. It sur- 
vived eight years of war, won final victo- 
ry at Yorktown and created a new order 
of human affairs with the Constitution 
of 1787 under which the world’s great- 
sst democracy continues to live. 


Showing the world 


| When the British people desired with 
‘ull heart to extend sympathy for the 
Jeath of John Kennedy, they gave a cor- 
er of the ground of Runnymede to the 
seople of the United States to be theirs 
‘orever. A simple stone, against a bank 
f laurel, recalls the life of the 35th 
resident. 

Such another stone, and such an- 
other gift of a part of the Minute Man 
National Park, would be a fitting tribute 
0 Winston Churchill, who, in freedom’s 
arkest hour, rallied the forces of Brit- 
in to hold back the Nazi tide till the 
ew world could come to the rescue of 
he old. Runnymede and Minute Man 
ark transcend nationalism. They be- 
ong to all humanity. They show the 
ay to world government under law. 

A million visitors come to the park 
very year; some from as far away as 
ndonesia, China and Russia. To the op- 
ressed, suffering under the tyranny of 
rbhitrary government, as well as to the 
Tee, the Magna Carta and the Declara- 
ion of Independence throw light on the 
urky state of the world. The light is 
learer close to. Places clothe events 
ith reality. 

The soul of the Minute Man National 


\pril 8, 1984. 


Battle Road of 1775 must win its 


es 
| LOOKS AHEAD | THOMAS BOYLSTON ADAMS 


Park belongs to the people of the world. 
It is the enduring symbol of resistance to 
any government that governs without 
the consent of the governed. The United 
States is the custodian of the symbol. Its 
meaning is felt most keenly in such far 
countries as Poland, where the spirit of 
freedom burns the hotter because it 
burns underground. 

To the greatest English statesman 
living at the time of the American Revo- 
lution, William Pitt, its meaning was 
clear. The Americans were fighting for 
the traditional rights of Englishmen 
which had been the most vaiued heri- 
tage of Englishmen since the day King 
John signed the Great Charter. 

In Parliament he protested the folly 
of the King’s ministers in denying those 
rights. ‘‘You cannot conquer America,” 
he cried. ‘If | were an American, as 1 am 
an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
was landed in my country I would never 
lay down my arms — never! Never!”’ 


Musket shots ring out 


When the Meeting House bell rang on 
Lincoln Hill before dawn on April 19, 
1775, the Lincoln minutemen knew 
what to do. They grabbed their muskets 
and, still munching on cornbread, hur- 
ried from every corner of town towards 
the muster field near Sandy Pond. The 
field is still there, looking much as it did 
200 years ago. The Town of Lincoln 
bought it at last fall’s special] town meet- 
ing to add to its treasure of historic open 
space. 

Among those mustered were Jacob 
Baker and his five sons. The road that 
runs along the field now bears his 
name. Amos Baker, then 19, later re- 
corded the day's doings; how they 
marched to Concord, of the fight at the 
bridge, how the king’s troops withdrew 
into the town and the minutemen fol- 
lowed them uncertainly, then scattered 
along the Lexington road. There was not 
much discipline. 

Once the running fight started at 
Merriam’s corner, just out of Concord, 
he lost sight of his brothers. The Lincoln 
boys knew the land and the land was 
their friend. From behind the familiar 
trees and walls, from the high bushy 
bank near Hartwell's farm, since called 
the Bloody Angle, they fired on the re- 
treating British. He concluded his ac- 
count with the understatement, ‘Take 
it all in all I druther bin ther’ than 
stayed to home.” 

The understatement tells more than 
volumes of rhetoric. The minutemen 
were not given to garrulity. They did 


Xeprinted with the permission o! Thomas 
soylston Adams and the Boston Sunday Globe, 


new battle 


their day’s work without much talk. 
When pressed hard enough they took up 
arms against their troubles. They per- 
sisted, and what they began on the Bat- 
tle Road became a new nation and a 
new concept of human government; a 
government that derived its powers 
from all the people; the United States 
Constitution. 

The Battle Road is a long road, lead- 
ing even to the present day; and beyond. 
Its first five miles are more worth pre- 
serving than any other five miles of 
country road in the United States. 
Twenty-five years ago, in anticipation of 
the bicentennial of the birth of the na- 
tion, Congress, with the enthusiastic 
support of President Eisenhower, estab- 
lished the Minute Man Park and appro- 
priated funds for its creation by the ac- 
cumulation of property along its route. 

The park now encompasses the road- 
side along those first five miles from 
Merriam’s corner where the fighting be- 
gan, past the bloody angle where it got 
serious and the king's troops broke and 
ran, all the way to Fiske Hill, where the 
approach of Lord Percy’s reinforcement 
caused a temporary halt in the pursuit. 

Unfortunately, growth of population 
and increase of traffic at Hanscom Field 
and on either side of Route 128 were not 
sufficiently anticipated. It was only by 
the vigorous action of two champions of 
right as they saw the right, Sen. Lever- 
ett Saltonstall and Erwin Canham, edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
that the United States Army was per- 
suaded not to build a barracks at the 
edge of the road. 

The increase of traffic, caused by the 
burgeoning high technologies industry, 
has been beyond the strength of any lo- 
cal champions to control, no matter 
how right they may be. Nothing but a 
national effort, including the President, 
the Congress, the state .1d local govern- 
ments, can now save the park f: mm bur- 
ial under the debris of an inc»:strial 
civilization. 


The right solution 


The problem is Route 2 and its con- 
nection by Route 2A with Hanscom 
Field and Route 128. Two sections of the 
Battle Road, for a combined length of 
more than a mile, are submerged under 
acres of blacktop. There is a threat of 
widening the blacktop devastation by 
one or more lanes, effectually cutting 
the park in two pieces and destroying 
the historical unity it was designed to 
recapture. 

The right solution is to close the park 
area entirely to through traffic, rip up 
the blacktop and restore road and sur- 


Continued on page 18 
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NERDS 1o vou 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


An amusing piece in the NYT (short for The 
New York Times, as G & T is short for gin and 
tonic, if you don't have to stop in either case to 
explain) in January discussed the French use of 
words and phrases until they become thread- 
bare. "Moi, je pense..," John Vinocur said, 
starts every other sentence, and the in-word to 
describe present circumstances, usually 
French, but sometimes European or American, 
is provincial or provincialisme. 

Such fastening on a word or expression and 
wearing it out is not unknown in this country, 
even near the intellectual Hub of the World, 
the Athens of America. In the 1930's, I 
acquired a tic that substituted for Moi, je 
pense, i.e., to wit, viz.: "It seems to me that 
the intelligent approach to this problem is...." 
until my wife laughed it (and me almost) to 
death. A few years ago in social science the 
words were "impact," "thrust," and "posture," 
the last two sometirnes used together as in the 
"thrust of that posture." I have thought long 
and hard trying to decide whether this is a 
mixed metaphor, or whether a posture can 
legitimately have a thrust. Today in political 
science — a world Ido not inhabit but occasion- 
ally visit — the words that pop out of the word- 
processor automatically are "salience" (I am 
not quite sure what it means but refuse to look 
it up again), "systemic," "problematic," and 
Prezime.: 

In everyday life, the words "fantastic" and 
"incredible" have come and, one hopes, gone. 
"Fabulous" was another, that worked in 
German as "Fabelhaft." "Sensational" had a 
brief run, especially in its French version, 
where it gained such currency that French 
youth, to conserve energy, shortened it to 
"sensa" (pronounced SON-SAH). My brother- 
in-law took grave exception to the wide use of 
"incredible," as he managed to believe most of 
the things so described. He tells of overhear- 
ing in a coffee shop two women talking: first 
woman: "It was incredible;" second woman: "I 
believe it." 

Until a year or so ago, the phrases that 
made every other sentence, sometimes every 
sentence, and sometimes twice a sentence 
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were "you know," "OK?" Today it is "anyway." | 
First two or three sentences, then a pause for 
breath, and then, resuming, "anyway." I have | 
gently called the attention of friends to the 
possibility that the word can be overused, and 

offered some alternatives: ‘| 


"Anyhow" . 

"In any event" 
"Nonetheless" 
"Nevertheless" 
"Despite all this" 
"Be that as it may" 
"In other words" 


This last item is not completely substituta-— 


words: "goodbye" is of course the folded-up” 
"God be with you." I anticipate that within my 
lifetime "Have a nice day" will be shortened . 
into the more efficient "Havdy." 

In my profession of economics, I have a 
scunner against students and people outside 
using mathematical words in a _ non-) 
mathematical way. On one occasion I cor-— 
rected a city planner who said in public that” 
something was "infinitely more economic" 
than something else. This meant to me that 
one would be prepared to pay the world's entire 
income, the existing stock of money, and go 
infinitely into debt to buy it, or perhaps that it 
had positive value and the value of everything 
else in the world was zero. The city planner 
was not gratified. Another word with a clear 
mathematical meaning (of boundary condi- 
tions) is "jextremely," often used to mean 
merely "very," or "substantially" or "quite a- 
lot." But I better not get started down th 
trail. ~~ 
To be fully contrary, one must not only 
object to words used by others, but also defend 
words to which others object. I happily” 
comply. I am a defender of "hopefully" as” 
grammar, even though I object to it as a cliche. 
At the start of a sentence, it is not an adverb, * 
meant to modify the verb as doing something 
with hope. "Hopefully it will be sunny tomor- 
row for the picnic" means "It is to be hoped 
that." This construction is used all the time 
with other words that resemble adverbs: 
"ideally," "happily," "luckily," "fortunately," 
"normally," "ironically," and so on. Nerds, it 
may not be elegant, but it's ok. Anyway, I think” 
SO. 8 
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Everyone likes to travel in style 


— but that means different things to 
different people. Come in and see us, we will 
listen to you and plan your trip with all the 
trimmings that add up to the way you spell 
VIP. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 
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DAN EDLEFSEN 
PRATER SABRIC, 


COVERINGS 
ATSO AVAILABER. 


“Over $2 Billion in property protected.” 


AMERICAN ALARM 
& COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair. cut, designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 


apelli 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Mass. 
TEL: 259-0500 


“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 


David Scimemi 
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CARROLL SCHOOL 


WELCOMES MRS.LOGUE 


by Joan Perera 


| With a warm handshake and a friendly 
smile, new Head, Margaret Logue, ushered me 
‘into her office at the Carroll School. The door 
remained open, and a teacher stuck his head in 
‘the office so say that he would attempt to doa 
"write-up" next week. 

"Are you comfortable with that?" 

"Yes." The teacher continued on his way. 
‘The door remained open. 

_ “When we lived in Boston years ago, we 
used to come and visit friends in Lincoln. We 
drove along Baker Bridge Road, past the old 
Storrow House; and, of course, I never thought 
‘that I would someday be living and working 
right here." | 
A teacher for many years, Margaret Logue 
‘most recently taught at the St. Ann's Episcopal 
School in Brooklyn Heights, New York. Asked 
to head up the reading program at the school, 
he felt very challenged and realized that she 
needed more knowledge. She consequently 
enrolled at New York University and in 19738 
earned a master's degree in Learning Disabili- 
‘ties and Reading. When Mrs. Logue became 
‘aware that the Carroll School was seeking a 
new Head, she decided to apply for the job. 
"I felt that my teaching experiences and 
administrative roles formed a vector in the 
Carroll School position." 

__ Mrs. Logue was chosen for the job, and she 
moved to Lincoln in August of 1983. 

Our interview continued, and only when the 
between-class shuffle became distracting did 
Mrs. Logue close the door. 

"] don't really like the message of a closed 
door, and I try to keep my office open 
whenever possible." Margaret Logue likes to 
be in touch with the comings and goings of her 
faculty and student body. She attends assem- 
blies and makes an effort to drop in on sports 
events and after-school activities. 

"As a long-time teacher and now adminis- 
trator, I miss the contact with students." To 
increase the involvement with students, Mrs. 
Logue substitutes on occasion in the classes of 
the various teachers. 

: "If I taught on a regular basis, I would teach 
| one English class and thus only get to know six 
Students; however, by substituting, I see a 
ange of children and I also become familiar 


with the kinds of things our faculty does in the 
classroom." 

In speaking about the faculty, Mrs. Logue 
uses only superlatives. "They do their job so 
well that I am freed up to learn the ropes." 
Mrs. Logue is equally positive about the dedi- 
cated support staff and the indefatigable 
Parents! Association, and she is very impressed 
by the Trustees "who give so completely of 
their energies and time." Mrs. Logue feels that 
part of her job is helping others to understand 
about the dyslexic child. 

"Dyslexia can be medically diagnosed," 
says Mrs. Logue. "There is thus far no medical 
cure, and the answer seems to lie in educa- 
tion." Mrs. Logue states that a lot of research 
is being undertaken, and much is still being 
learned. 

"Unfortunately, dyslexia is a catch-all 
word that encompasses many forms of learning 
disability. We are continually discovering 
more about the causes and manifestations of 
the difficulty, and we are refining our ways of 
dealing with the disorder." Mrs. Logue ex- 
plains that the Carroll School is designed to 
"fully serve" the needs of dyslexic children. 

"So many of these children have been 
labeled dumb or lazy. Our job is to help them 
learn how to learn and help them experience 
success in their work." 

Serving this function is the Carroll School. 
It has two campuses, the one on "the hill" in 
Lincoln and the other at Lincoln-Sudbury 
Regional High School. "The Hill" provides 
classroom space for one hundred forty children 
from seven to fourteen years of age while the 
Carroll High School is home for thirty-seven 
students in the fourteen- to twenty-year-old 
category. The students are grouped into age 


_ divisions and not grade divisions. The lower . 


division children are seven to nine years old, 
and they meet in the gate house. The middle 
division, ages ten to twelve, and the upper 
division, ages twelve to fourteen, meet in the 
main building at the crest of the hill. The 
school day begins at 8:45 a.m. and ends at 2:45 
p.m., and it is divided into seven periods. All 
children take math, science and social studies, 
and each student spends two periods in English. 
The remaining two periods are devoted to the 
arts, physical education, or study halls. After- 
school activities are on an elective basis. 

"We are trying to put our students into 
situations where they can succeed," states 
Mrs. Logue. To this end, classes are small, six 
to eight students; and tutorial sessions have 
one or two pupils. Physical Education is an 
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integral part of the curriculum, but competi- 
tion is down-played. Emphasis is on individual 
achievement at one's own level. Mrs. Logue 
has pinpointed tasks, such as sorting mail and 
taking inventory counts, in which students 
utilize acquired skills and concurrently help 
the school. Confidence building, as well as 
skill building, is an important aim of the 
school. 

"Have you ever seen the 'cliff'?" asked 
Margaret Logue as the interview drew to a 
close. I indicated that I had not, and she 
offered to take me to the gymnasium to see it. 
Mrs. Logue explained that "the cliff" was 
designed to provide relative degrees of climb- 
ing challenge to children and adults alike. No 
student is pushed to do more than he/she feels 
comfortable doing, and everyone succeeds at 
something. 

We entered the cool gym and stared at the 
back wall with its simulated rock outcroppings 
and ledges. 

"It looks ominous," commented the physical 
education teacher, who had just joined us, "but 
the kids are belayed and spotted when they try 
anything on'the cliff'. And they encourage one 
another and feel good when they've completed 
a task." 

We left the gym and walked back toward 
the main building. 

"Isn't Lincoln wonderful," said Mrs. Logue. 
"I love to walk and I'm discovering a wealth of 
trails around the school." 

We parted company at the front door to the 
school, and I left sensing that a dedicated 
educator was at the helm of the Carroll School. 
BATTLE ROAD 
Continued from page 13 

rounding countryside to its appearance 
in 1775. The cost certainly would be less 
than a single MX missile and its value 
for education in the foundations of de- 
mocracy worth considerably more. The 
practical problems of diverting and han- 
dling increasing traffic, either on an up- 
graded Route 2 or a Route 2 in a new 
alignment, is something for technicians 
to wrestle with. 

The new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal — that is now the 
world’s richest and most powerful na- 
tion — has a protound obligation to find 
the resources to preserve its most heroic 


and historic heritage, the Battle Road of 
17725: 


Thomas Boylston Adams is treasur- 
er of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. R) 
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Live Jazz Comes to Lincoln!!! 


"Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library," a 
monthly series of demonstrations inaugurated 
last May by Bill Poisson of Lexington Road, | 
brings the 1983-84 season to a bang-up close on | 
Wednesday, May 23, witha live performance at 
the Pierce House. Regular sessions of "Classic 
Jazz" have featured great jazz from Poisson's 
and fellow-Lincolnian Ed Williams' collections 
of records and tapes; the season-closer show- 
cases the All New Old Brown Pigeon Jazz 
Band, a seven-piece "trad" outfit made up of 
professional people who have been playing jazz 
as an avocation for many years. Like other 
traditional jazz bands hereabouts, the Brown 
Pigeons carry on careers in local companies 
such as Wang Labs, Digital, and GenRad: one 
member is a management consultant, one (a 
Ph.D.) is a computer software designer, 
another runs his own electronics business, and 
one is a teacher. They hail from Lincoln, from — 
Concord, Lexington, Cambridge and as far 
away as Andover. In their off-hours, they find 
relaxation and creative outlets in making 
happy music — jazz. 

The Old Brown Pigeon Jazz had its origins | 
in the Trad Jazz Workshop conducted in the 
Concord-Carlisle regional school system since 
the early 1970's. Currently these classes are 
led by Ted Reifenstein III of Cambridge, who 
plays piano with the Brown Pigeons. - The 
upcoming concert is free to all; the band will 
"stomp off" at 7:30 p.m. in the Pierce House on 
May 23, and they look forward to playing toa | 
Capacity house. Mark your calendars now, and 
plan to bring a friend. | 


Let's celebrate 
your baby. 


The recent arrival of the newest member of your 
household Is the perfect time to arrange for a 
WELCOME WAGON call. 
As Welcome Wagon Representative, my basket is full of gifts 
for the family. Plus lots of helpful information on the special world 
of babies. 
Call now and let’s celebrate your baby. 


we rewmmarreawarn 


Lincoln-Betty Oleson 361-5217 


Fraser Stainless Steel 


Cooleys Marco Polo 2nd Annual 


Spectacular Event 


Come again and enjoy our highly successful 30-50 2@ ft , 
month-long event with us. All our stores are Fraser Stainless 
celebrating with fabulous sales, door prizes, Steel Flatware and Holloware. 


and special events. % 
Savings throughout the store during May. 30 Off Kosta Boda Swedish 
Beautiful displays and gifts. Crystal Vases. Great Mother’s Day gift! 


— 1 5 “Off Wedgwood Peter Rabbit 


Nursery Set. Gift boxed. 


Cooleys 
weston Mareo 


CONCORD 


rontian> POLO 


Wedgwood Nursery Set 


9 Walden Street, Concord 369-3692 Open 9-5, Thursdays 9-8. 


Now Accepting Memberships for 


THOREAU 
SWITA & TENNIS CLUB 


Dawn to Dusk Programs; 2 huge pools; 
8 courts; Instruction; Programs for 
every age. Superb country setting. 


Hurry; Last Year Many People Had To 
Go on Waiting List 


Call or visit 1045 Old Marlboro Road 
Concord 369-7349 


Affiliates: Thoreau Indoor Tennis Club, 
Camp Thoreau Day Camp (4 - 14 yrs.) 


WEST CONCORD 5610 10 $1 STORE 


WE HAVE IT 


FLAGS,PICNIC SUPPLIES 
Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 


Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 
> 17 WALDEN STREET 


CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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SOOO 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


Bee See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 
28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 
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BETH SUTHERLAND: 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 
by Beverly Eckhardt 
This March, after seven years as a inember 


of the Board of Selectmen, Beth Sutherland 
retired froin public office to seek a new role in 


_ the private sector. She graciously accepted a 


request to reminisce about past accomplish- 
ments and future challenges, and the chat with 
her brought to inind many of the front page 
headlines of the Concord Journal (and before 


that, The Fence Viewer). 


Beth started her acquaintance with Lincoln 


_ when she was hired as a French teacher here in 


1961. She moved from Belrnont to Lincoln in 
1967, and left teaching in 1968 to concentrate 


on her family. In need of a place to focus her 
energy, she joined the League of Woimen 


Voters, where she was promptly put to work on 
studies of county government and fiscal policy. 
Beth's abilities were quickly perceived. After 


_ chairing the fiscal policy study, she served a 
year as Vice-President and Bulletin Editor, 


moving up to the office of President in 1971. 
During the time of Beth's presidency, the 

League's major topic of study was the proposal 

for moderate income housing. The League's 


support for such a development in town con- 
tributed to the favorable action at Town 


Meeting, and soon Lincoln Woods in South 
Lincoln came into being. Concurrently, the big 


issue in county government was malfeasance in 
the construction of the Middlesex County 


Court House. 

Beth's first appointment to a town commit- 
tee came when consideration was being given 
to building a public swimming pool. The plans 
were presented to a special Town Meeting in 
December 1973, the Brooks School area was 
subsequently chosen as a site with ready-made 
parking, and Codman Pool opened for all to 
enjoy. 

The League assignment on studies of fiscal 
policy equipped Beth particularly well for her 
1975 appointment to the Finance Committee. 
However, she served on that committee for 
only two years. In 1977 an opening on the 
Board of Selectmen came with Harold Levey's 
resignation and Beth was encouraged to run for 
that spot. Only the third woman in Lincoln to 


seek that office, she was opposed by Peter 
Adams and by Andrew Frazier, a write-in 
candidate. 

Beth recalls that the principal difference 
between her position and that of Adams was his 
call for the preservation of traditional ways of 
running the town versus her desire to update 
the town's administrative practices. Andy 
Frazier, never seeming a truly serious con- 
tender, brought down the house that year at 
Candidates' Night with the comment that in 
order to bring a woman's sensitivity to office 
he would undergo a sex change operation once 
elected. With the audience still chuckling, 
Beth was able to ad lib, "Don't make Andy 
suffer, vote for me!" The election results 
showed that only 182 voters would put Andy to 
the test, while Sutherland led Adams 626 to 
414, By this vote Beth became the first woman 
elected to the Board of Selectmen in Lincoln's 
history. 

Events following the election indicated 
that it was, indeed, a time of transition in town 
government. Warren Flint, who for so many 
years devoted so much of himself to the day- 
to-day operation of the town, went into part- 
time and then into full-time retirement. 
Elizabeth Snelling, wearer of numerous hats in 
town administration, relinquished much of her 
secretarial role, although continuing for some 
time as Town Clerk. While the role of 
Executive Secretary was being redefined, Tim 
Gobleski was hired to be Financial Manager. 
Two years later, Larry Paxton was selected as 
Executive Secretary and great progress was 
made in the application of data processing in 
financial operations. High tech was inching its 
way into town management. 

And what was the thorniest issue to con- 
front Beth as she first came on the Board? 
SPACE! The crowding at the Town Hall was 
severe. The housing of fiscal operations at 
Center School, down the hill and away from 
other business operations, was unsatisfactory 
from many standpoints. The Community Cen- 
ter refused to consider relocation to Smith 
School and parents worried about how they 
could manage if there was no day care for their 
children. The Selectimen persevered. A Magic 
Garden grew at Smith School, the Town Hall 
turned into Bemis Hall bustling with many 
activities, and at the Town Offices (once 
Center School) the Executive Secretary needs 
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only to walk upstairs to check out a fiscal 
matter. 

The most complex problem facing the 
Selectmen during Beth's time in office was not 
Route 2, although that consumed much analy- 
sis and planning time. Her prize goes to the 
enactment of "Proposition 2%" because of its 
profound effect on the town's budgeting proc- 
ess. Before 2%, the budget was worked out and 
then the tax rate established on the basis of 
what needed to be spent. After 2%, with the 
amount that could be spent as a given, it was a 
question of figuring out what could be done 
with what money was available. To date 
Lincoln has been spared the pain of making 
really hard choices because of help from state 
aid, revenues from new construction, and the 
fact that indebtedness has been reduced with 
the completion of payments on school con- 
struction bonds. Beth warns that this good 
fortune may come to an end as the demand for 
services increases and worn equipment comes 
up for replacement. 

What trends does Beth perceive in town 
affairs? An important trend she notes is the 
change in population. In the 1980's there are 
many fewer children in Lincoln than there 
were in the 1950's. There are more older adults 
who demand more services. Volunteers are not 
as plentiful, but special purpose committees 
have proliferated. Town government has 
moved away from dependence upon the excep- 
tional knowledge and commitment of a few 
individuals. State government has imposed 
increased demands upon the Board of Health, 
the Assessors and the Planning Board. Taken 
together, these trends have led to an increase 
in the need for paid staff, and these needs will 
probably continue. Beth looks to continued 
citizen participation on town boards. She sees 
the Conservation Commission moving from 
land acquisition into land management. She is 
optimistic that action will be taken to improve 
major traffic arteries. Beth regrets the 
demise of the "Northern Alignment" because 
of the impact of blasting, earth removal and 
widening of the existing highway in the process 
of making safety improvements. With regard 
to the Umbrello property, she would hope for 
cluster development to preserve open space. 

Finally, what lies in Beth's personal future? 
She is currently working for the Metropolitan 
Area Planning Council to gather planning 
information from neighboring communities. 
Beyond that, she seeks full-time employment 
in a job that will tap her administrative 
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experience. She left this interview asking to 
be sure to print her expression of appreciation 
for all the wonderful people she worked with 
during her days in office — her fellow Select- 
men, Jim Arena, and everyone in the Town 
Offices. In return, Lincoln Review offers its 
special thanks to Beth for her energy, wit, and 
dedication in serving all so well. 


Title: "Henry David Thoreau As a Source for 
Artistic Inspiration" 

Place: DeCordova Museum 

Date: June 6 through September 9, 1934 


"Henry David Thoreau As a Source for 
Artistic Inspiration" — an exhibition of se- 
lected nineteenth and twentieth century art- 
ists who turned to the Concord-born poet- 
naturalist for inspiration. Among the thirty 
major artists represented are Charles Burch- 
field, John Cage, Asher B. Durand, Robert 
Goodnough, Marsden Hartley, Martin J. Heade, 
Barnett Newman, Edward Steichen, Neil Wel- 
liver, and N. C. and Andrew Wyeth. Also 
included in the exhibition is a historical section 
containing Thoreau memorabilia, wildflower 
specimens, survey maps, illustrated manu- 
scripts, original publications and contempo- 
rary portraits. 

Gallery Hours: Monday through Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Wednesday until 9:30 p.m.; 
Saturday noon to 5 p.m. and Sunday 1:30 to 
5 p.m. Beginning Sunday, July | the galleries 
will be open until 6 p.m. (on Sundays). 

Admission: $1.50; seniors and children (6- 
21), $.50; members, spent 


The Lincoln Consumer Co-op 


The Lincoln Consumer Co-op has been in 
operation for more than a decade. It offers 
high quality food at reasonable prices. Weekly 
offerings include produce, fresh eggs, and fish. 
Meat is available ona monthly basis and cheese 
is offered every six weeks. Other items 
include baking supplies three times a year, 
specials from time to time such as maple syrup 
and local apples and, in season, organic straw- 
berries, vegetable and flower plants. The Co- 
op operates out of the Stone Church on Bedford 
Road every Tuesday morning from mid- 
September to mid-June. 

Anyone interested in more information, or 
wishing to join, please call Sally Hollister at 
259-9326. 


Diversified Home Service Agency 
seeks mature, versatile people 
with flexible schedules and 
transportation for short-term 
assignments. 


The Miracle Muffin 


There's a sweet old lady that comes into Crumble 
Station regularly for what she calls the Miracle 
Muffin. She claims (honest) that she stopped taking 
her pills and seeing her doctor after she started to 
eat one muffin each day. We don't understand, 
either. It's only a bran muffin. Of course it has other 
nice things mixed in. Like walnut chips, raisins, 
oatmeal, molasses, seeds and unsalted butter. All 
natural stuff. So what’s a miracle about that? The 
taste, naturally. Try a miracle at Crumble Station on 
Oe as Union Avenue (off Rt. 20) in Sudbury. Or call heaven 
OF : at 443-2132. 


SHANE HOME ENTERPRISES, 
caring services for people, 
pets, and places 


899-9789, evenings 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
INC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST.’. . IT PAYS 


Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


te owe & FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY *% *%& 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


Expert 
| 
| 


MICHELIN: | , es | 
0) 63 BRIDGESTONE | m/ ' Pas My 
ROAD SERVICE .® TOWING SERVICE Lee Weaver 


259-0749 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RTE. 117}. LINCOLN. MASS. | 


___ 259-0332 __— 


Lincoln Massachusetts 


| WC ARDEN <cart¥@ FOR A BEAUTIFUL 
SPRING, SUMMER & FALL 
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PINE BARK MULCH 
Grass Seed - Fertilizer - Lime 
Vegetable Seeds 
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+ Juniper GERANIUMS , 
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McKnight’s Nursery wx. 
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Mon.-Sat. 8-6, Sundays 9-6 


(Is this the second greatest coffeemaker in the 
world? 


COFFEE 


INTRODUCING AN 
BREWER 


UNIQUE COFFEE 


by Maruin Golden 


It's 8:00 a.m. and John Cotillo is roasting 
and brewing his second selection of ten cups of 
coffee. John is in charge of quality control for 
Golden Food & Beverage Associates, a Boston 
Specialty Coffee Company. New samples of 
unroasted beans come in daily, and it is John's 
job to select the best of them for purchase. In 
each cup John measures eleven grams (about 
two tablespoons) of freshly roasted ground 
coffee, then pours in near-boiling water. The 
roasted coffee floats to the top. In two 
minutes, he carefully stirs, then sniffs the 
aromatic brew. The grind falls to the bottom 
of the cup. Using a teaspoon, John draws a 
little of the rich coffee essence, blows on it to 
lower the temperature, then tastes by sucking 
in the coffee rapidly and spraying it throughout 
his palate. After expectorating, he rapidly 
tests each additional cup, taking notes in the 
process. With the addition of a small tea filter, 
you can adapt his method to make an excellent 
rich coffee brew at home. 


The process of coffee brewing is generally 
misunderstood. It consists of breaking up the 
roasted coffee bean into small particles, ex- 
posing those particles to hot water until about 
20 percent of coffee's soluble solids are 
removed, then separating the grind from the 
brew. An ideal extraction would be between 15 
and 20 percent soluble solids, which gives the 
finest coffee flavor without bitterness. A cup 
of coffee, made to a rich, mellow strength, is 


about 98.8% water and 1.2% coffee essence. 


When the coffee is ground, the finer the grind, 
the faster the brew; the higher’ the 


temperature of extraction, the faster the 
brew. 

In order to make an excellent cup of coffee 
at home, start with high quality whole bean 
coffees bought fresh from a reputable vendor. 
Use a system of brewing that combines time, 
temperature, and grind with the least possible 
variation. With a tea strainer, you can limit 
those variables (and make a delicious cup of 
coffee). Proceed ina manner very similar toa 
professional taster. Grind your coffee me- 


dium fine (drip or slightly finer) just before 
brewing. Place two level tablespoons in each 
cup, pour six ounces of freshly heated water 
brought to the boiling point (about 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit), let the brew sit for two minutes, 
then stir the grinds. Pour the mixture into a 
second warmed cup through a tea strainer, 
thereby separating the grind from the brew. 
Rinse out the original cup and the tea strainer 
and pour through once again, watching to 
eliminate the grind particles remaining. If the 
coffee should be too strong, try straining the 
grind one-half minute earlier, if too weak one 
half minute later. 

I have great confidence in the method 
described to you above. Try it. You will enjoy 
fine coffee brewed properly. 

Following the same methods, I offer some 
advice for other coffee brewing units: 

Melitta — use a fine grind. Dampen the 
coffee down lightly with near-boiling water, 
wait fifteen seconds, then pour in water. 
Extraction time should be about two minutes. 
(You can obtain excellent coffee taste with 
clarity from this unit.) 
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Melior or Chambord — use a drip grind. 
After two and half minutes, press plunger 
down. This method is essentially the same as 
the tea strainer method shown above. 

Percolator — use a coarse (Perc) grind. 
Time the percolation process for about six to 
seven minutes. Percolator coffee gives up the 
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wonderful aroma of coffee essences to the air 
while brewing, and leaves you less aroma by 
the time you drink it. 

Mr. Coffee, Norelco, West Bend, etc. — use 
drip grind coffee originally, then time the 
extraction. All of these units limit your 
control over temperature and time. Thermo- 
stats often break on these home units. If the 
coffee varies in taste from brew to brew, 
check the temperature. If the extraction time 
is over six minutes, switch to a coarser grind. 

What is the world's finest coffeemaker? 
Most experts would agree that it is the 
commercial espresso machine, which forces 
water under pressure through the coffee 
grinds, and produces an excellent cup of coffee 
in under five seconds. 


* * ry % 


Question: Are there coffee bean varieties 
similar to grape varieties used to make fine 
wines? 

Answer: The two main varieties of coffee 
sold in this country are Arabica and Robusta. 
The best Arabicas are generally grown in 
mountain areas under difficult conditions and 
are cultivated and gathered with great care. 
The best of these are sold as Specialty coffees. 
Robustas are used as a portion of most com- 


mercial blends and in instant coffees, and 


should not be used in gourmet blends. 

Question: Should I keep coffee beans in the 
freezer? 

Answer: Yes, if you buy over a week's 
supply. Roasted coffee beans at room tem- 
perature lose freshness rapidly after approxi- 
mately two weeks. After grinding, coffee 
loses freshness about as rapidly as milk. Ona 
warm summer day, ground coffee left out at 
room temperature will deteriorate badly by 
the end of the day. Preferably, store coffee in 
an airtight container. 


Send your questions about coffee to Marvin 
Golden at the Lincoln Review. 


A Lincoln resident, Marvin Golden is Presi- 
dent of The Wine Cask in Somerville and 
Golden Food & Beverage Associates in Boston. 
As a volunteer member of The Coffee Devel- 
opment Board, he originated a coffee course 
for Culinary Arts Colleges that is being used as 
a model for instruction in colleges in other 
parts of the United States. ® 
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A Winner!!! 


. Lee Winship of Brooks Road is a winner! On 

April 18 at Alpa Plants his name was drawn 
from the returnees of the questionnaire that 
was included in the last Lincoln Review. 
Congratulations. 


© 
Listen ... Listen 
While you drive, work, play, relax. 
Bob Stecher is taping each issue of 
The Lincoln Review. The tapes are 
available in the town library. 
8 


AN AFTERNOON OF COUNTRY DANCING 


Country dancing will return to the Storrow 
House on Sunday, June 17th. At the invitation 
of Margaret Logue, head of Carroll School, the 
Lincoln Historical Society will present an 
afternoon much like those the Storrows hosted 
fifty years ago. But in addition to participa- 
tory country dancing, there will be an exhibi- — 
tion of Morris dancing given by three teams: 
the Pinewoods Morris men, the Black Friars, 
and a group visiting from England. All mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Historical Society are 
invited to attend. Anyone wishing to become a 
member can do so at this special program ($6, 
family; $4, individual). 

In addition to presenting several programs 
each year, the Historical Society has begun a 
Publishing Fund. Last year's book was The 


Smiths of Sandy Pond Road, by Sumner Smith. 
And in October, a history of the Lincoln Public 


Library will be published, in commemoration 
of its one-hundredth anniversary. It will be 
written by Jack MacLean and Town Historian 
Peg Martin. 


House Swap ‘i 

ae 
Have home in Belgium and wish to spend six 
weeks in Lincoln during July and August. 
Contact Mrs. Simons (897-7186) for more 
details. 


| Barbara M. O’Brien, Inc. 


REALTORS 
AT THE DEPOT, LINCOLN, MASS 01773 


(617) 259-9104 


The finest in residential properties 


and homesites from Cambridge to Rt. 495 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Proprietor Ellen Brockman, Manager Stanley Alexander 
J. David Smith Paul O’Brien John Murray 


Multiple Listing Services 


Net ene tae 


| PARLEZ-VOUS CANOE? 


mat 


e MAD RIVER °e WE-NO-NAH 
e MOHAWK ® RENTALS AND 


° SAWYER LESSONS, TOO! 


‘ 


CHARLES RIVER CANOE SERVICE 965-5110 | 
2401 Commonwealth Ave. Newton, Massachusetts y : 
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Work Saver! 
Time Saver! 


The easy-rolling 


Garden Way 
Cart ! IN STOCK 


@ Carries up to 10 times the load of a common 
wheelbarrow. 


@ Perfectly balanced design rolls smoothly over 
any terrain. 

@ Available in 3 versatile sizes. 

@ Full one year warranty. 


Come see it for yourself at 


303B BOSTON POST RD., WAYLAND 358-7358 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 9:30-5:30, SATURDAY 9:30-5:00, FRIDAY EVE till 8 p.m. 


Saas 


by 
Gane” Tort 


“altars the Uemail @ eveneiay Come see our new line of limited 
edition fine art sculpture sportlamps and 
door knockers in brass - by Donald McDonald and Sons. 
We are also carrying a line of pottery by Robinson 


_ Fresh Arrangements & Corsages 
Cut Flowers @ Silk Arrangements 
Patricia Andrea Geraniums 
Hanging Flowering Plants 
Gardenia Plants 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA 


GRANGE , savy eintuvay 


by Pete Heijn 


It was organized by seven founders in 1867 
to restore fields, food supply, and cooperation 
after the Civil War. In 1886 the Lincoln 


_ chapter was born. It's a family organization, 


with a Junior level for members from four to 


_ fourteen, and adult membership from fourteen 
on. Its goals are to advance the interest of 


agriculture and rural life. Its ninety-eighth 
anniversary in Lincoln will be celebrated in 


_ Bemis Hall on May Day, with awards to past 


and present selectmen, banjo music by Parson's 
Plunkers from Attleboro, and fun and games by 
— have you guessed it? — the Grange! 
Lorraine Dean's History of the Lincoln 
Grange presented at the eighty-fifth anniver- 


_ sary lists members in 1886 whose names are 
_ still familiar: Peirce, Farrar, Smith, Chapin, 
| Wheeler. 
and comic, involve the Grange, and many 


Dozens of activities, both serious 


charitable causes like CARE, college scholar- 
ships, and funds for retarded children receive 
Grange support. Excerpts from Mrs. Dean's 


_ history capture the flavor of past and present 


Grange atmosphere: 


| October 1915: "It is the sentiment of this 


meeting that Woman's Suffrage is a political 
question and is one in which this Grange does 
not want to take any part..." 


1918: "... the motion was made to sustain the 


resolution of the State Grange to make every 
effort to exempt the farmers from the draft.... 
The entertainment was replaced by work for 
the Red Cross in making 'comfort bags' for the 
soldiers..." 


1925: "... $90 had been collected to purchase a 
horse for an unfortunate family in Lincoln who 
had just lost their horse by accident." 


1926: "That same year a woman was expelled 
from Rutland Grange after being convicted for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor." 


1935: "... the Selectmen suggested that Lin- 
coln Grange pay 50% of the price for the new 
gas stove. We also paid a bill for $40 — our 
Share of remodelling the kitchen in the lower 
Town Hall." 


1941: "... these were war years and there was 
no sugar, no coffee, and no gasoline without 
special ration stamps and tokens.... They had 
'Victory Garden' contests and Lincoln Grange 
bought several war bonds." 


February 5, 1946: '"... under Master Sherman 
Davis, we celebrated our 60th Anniversary 
with a banquet, entertainment and dance in the 
upper Town Hall with State Master L. Roy 
Hawes as our guest speaker. There were 15 
Granges represented and 20 Silver Star Patrons 
were present. There were 10 Past Masters of 
our Grange there — 74 visitors — 80 Lincoln 
members — 40 non-members — making a total 
of 194 people present." 


January 3, 1950: "... Brother Dean, James 
Lennon and Sherman Davis represented the 
‘Andrews Sisters' in long gowns, hair ribbons 
and make-up." 


1966: "... there was a National Flag Contest 
which was won at the state level by sister 
Theresa Blodgett, with Marion Riley coming in 
third." 


August 1967: "... we went on a mystery ride 
and lost four members on the way to Wayside 
Inn." 


1970: "We sent packages to Vietnam ... We 
voted $50 toward the Beautification Program 
in Lincoln Isabel Peirce donated three 
afghans to be given to veterans at Fort Devens 
+-. We again won first prize for our float in the 
July 4th parade ... we sent bags of toys ... to 
the Fernald School in Waltham." 


The Grange confers several degrees in its 
membership. Four degrees, symbolizing the 
four seasons, are given by the local Grange; 
The Pomona or County Grange confers the 
Fifth Degree; the State Grange, the Sixth 
Degree; and the National Grange, the Seventh 
Degree. It is a fraternity for the family and 
the community, and examines many legislative 
positions on public issues. The Lincoln Grange 
has sixty-five to seventy active members and 
many who have moved away but keep their 
membership and come back to meetings at 
least once a year. 

Eleanor Wilfert, a Lincoln Grange member 
for seventeen years, is helping to organize the 
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ninety-eighth anniversary celebration. So far, 
there are eighteen Lincoln selectmen coming, 
representing the Board all the way back to 
1934 when Sumner Smith began his service. To 
each recipient will go a community service 
Award with the Lincoln Grange seal, and a 
Grange paperweight. 

Highlights of Mrs. Wilfert's Grange years 
have been the Mother's Day feast cooked by 
the men on the old black stove in what was 
later Elizabeth Snelling's office at Bemis Hall, 
Thelma Calkins' piano playing, the chicken 
barbeque for six hundred put on by the Grange 
for Lincoln's Fourth of July, and "the just plain 
silly times" with skits and games. She must be 
looking forward to more good times with the 
Grange. The Lincoln Grange's Centennial will 
be in two years, and Chairwoman Eleanor 
Wilfer is already planning for it. (3) 


Where's Eleanor?? 


For seven years Eleanor Wilfert of Old 
Sudbury Road has been working in the Lincoln 
Postal System. This past winter she formally 
retired. The first thing Eleanor did with her 
spare time was to take a Caribbean cruise with 
her husband. They sailed around the island of 
Cuba, from Miami to Mexico and back again. 
Now that spring is here, Eleanor will have time 
to do some gardening. She particularly enjoys 
flower gardening, leaving the vegetables to her 
husband. Eleanor is active in the Grange and 
will be seen working on the Fourth of July. 


Listen ... Listen 


While you drive, work, play, relax, 
Bob Stecher is taping each issue of 
The Lincoln Review. The tapes are 
available in the town library. 


259-8034 259-9794 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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WEDDINGS ~ 


HAND -THROWN POTTERY - 
DANSK K@BENSTYLE : 
KOSTA BODA VASES: ITALIAN 
SOUP TUREENS- LAQUERED | 
TRANG: ICE BUCKETS-VERMONT 
HARDWOOD BOARDS ::: 
“Something “Special 
THE MALL AT LINCOLN STAMON 
LINCOLN ROAD. LUNCOLN- MA 


259-O544 MQN-SAT 9:30-5:30 © 


How to win at tennis 
without paying the price. 


It's simple. Start playing in the New Balance CT 405. 
This moderately priced court shoe features a long-lasting 
Vibram® rubber outersole. A comfortable removable 
insert conforms to your foot for a perfect fit. And it has 
the kind of technology normally found on more costly 
shoes. All of which proves you don’t have to pay a lot to 
come out a winner. = 
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Available in a variety of widths. 


Carr’s Concord Sports 
59 Main St. - Concord, MA: 617-369-4087 


FOSTER & FOSTER 


Professionalism in Real Estate 


Service to the Town of Lincoln 
LINCOLN properties offered for consideration 


Lincoln: Road, Grand Victorian; with private pend 
Goose Pond Road, Sparkling Colonial with library 
Bedford Lane, Lovely remodeled 3 bedroom Cape 


Twin Pond [a4 ‘Tane., Unique 4 bedroom contemporary 
South Great Road, Sfacre’ tree covered ibuitding Mee 


"Draw Your Own Home Contest” 


| Grades 4 thru 8 will be participating in the annual LINCOLN 
"Draw your Own Home Contest" sponsored by Foster & Foster 
again this spring. The works will be exhibited in Town for 
everyone to admire, with prizes to awarded in June. 


Kassner DIVISION 


Sewing £5 Suburban Communities 
OLD TOWN HALL © LINCOLN M4 01773 © (617) 259-8644 
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OLD TOWN HALL LINCOLN CENTER 


{THE BIT BRACE| 


Take Home a Salad for Supper 


ADULT CLASSES 


- WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesda. . Saturday Morning 

September = May 


Elizabeth Coover 862-58h6 
Tuesday & Saturday mornings 259-9876 

Address: P, 0, Box 205. 

Lincoln Center 01773 = 0800 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


ON A FREIGHTER 
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Dear Betty Smith: 


I enclose some freighter poems from a trip 
around the world in the 1960's. They are thus 
dated, and may be of no use to you. This was 
our first freighter trip and we were so ignorant 
we took the first ship available that went 
around the world. As you will see, the boat was 
old and the Captain uninterested in his twelve 
passengers. 


Sincerely, 


Harriet Robey 
© 1984 Harriet Robey 
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The Mediterranean 


The night sea rolls in long deep swell. 
The ship accommodates. 


Dreamy, dozing, 

My body shifting balance on the bunk, 
I sense a gentle sexual glow 

And recall, dimly the foetal swing, 
Or the child, astride, 

On a happy mother's back, 

Or the jiggity-jog 

Of a father's foot. 


Leaving Formosa 


Coiled rope, hanging, casts a swaying shadow 
The deck trembles. 


’ Shore recedes. 


How long the search, 

Horizontal, into emptiness 

Before the heart no longer is bereft 
Of what it left behind, 

There in each land? 


Korea 


Why must we pity 

The harnessed dray-horse man? 
While his sinews strain 

He is relieved of the burden 

Of thought. 


Shimizu 


How can you, 

Oh youth of the Chrysanthemum, 
Learn of the Infinite 

Through long and silent contemplation 
Of almost nothing, 

Waken you are clad 

In cheap ungainly Western clothes, 
And your motorcycle drips gasoline 
Beside the garden 

Gate? 


Cadiz, Spain 


The white and shining city, our first! 
Eleven pinched in two small cabs 
For hours of drive. 

Each one clutches a different dream 
Of what to see and do. 


But alas, the chaos of convoy, 
The search for straying sheep. 
Nothing accomplished 

Beyond three basic needs; 
Pesos, elimination and food 

In that order. 


Elementary lesson 


_ Number one! 


Red Sea 


_ Searching downward we perceive 


Bird-like fish flight, 
Tuna fins, a turtle back. 


_ Whale-fluke and porpoise-play. 
And they? 

_A shadowing black hulk. 
Propeller-whirr, a wake deep-churned, 
_Glinting bottles, cans, 

_ And paper in fleet float, 
Effluent of sewage, garbage, soap and grease, 
_ Sore edible, some not. 


The ship moves on. 


The porpoises, alone, 


_ Are enough akin to us 
To try to commune. 


Passenger Tension 


The pale slug 

Under the quick-turned stone 
Gropes towards the dark. 
So is each single self at last 
Exposed to light. 

Watch only 

The instinct in the act 

Of retreat 

And the beauty 

Of the drama 

Of Being. 


The Tokaido 


Its countryside 
Is as sweet, subtle, nut-like 
And unaccented 
As its place names 
On our tongue. 
Hiroshima, Fjui, 
Hagoya, Shimizu. 


Approaching America 


Why are we so stupid 

To be surprised 

At the beauty of their handcraft 
And "primitive" arts? 

Weren't they aeons old in culture 
Before our national mind begain? 
And did we not kill, out of fear, 
What was truly native to us, 

Or confine it to a compound 

As a Curiosity 

To be stared at 

Through our young tnyopic eyes? 


Kyoto 


The bowing young monk 

In the Zen Temple, 
Expressionless, flat-faced, 
With taut-drawn skin 

And eyes remote, 

Body under immaculate control, 
Could also sit 

Immobile, lotus-legged 
While his body and brains 
Are immolated 

In the public street. 


The Westerner can never know 
Where he so quietly goes 
During his torture. 


Se: 


VIEW FROM CRAIGHILL 


THE LAMB CAPER by Suze Craig 
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When first we moved to Lincoln we never 
considered keeping sheep. There seemed no 
real need, for we found the Codman Commu- 
nity Farms' lamb, delivered in tidy white pack- 
ages, excellent. But when the pasture beside 
us became available, the temptation was too 
much. We'd always wanted to be able to tell 
our more ‘poker-faced visitors that lambs 
gambled on the lawn. 

We felt moderately prepared; in my child- 
hood I had learned two important things about 
sheep. First, they were dumb. My mother, who 
occasionally referred to herself as the Bo Peep 
of Poorhouse Road (Almshouse Road to non- 
locals) explained that aspect of shepherding 
very Clearly. 

Second, I also knew about an institution 
called the wool pool, a single market day when 
sheep-raisers for miles around flocked to the 
county seat to sell their wool. Pronounced not 
as wul pul, nor as wool pool, but obviously as 
wul pool. It invariably fell on the hottest and 
most humid day in July, whenever that day 
occurred. Hence the drive to Doylestown, 
some eight miles away, engraved itself upon 
one's olfactory nerves. Upon arrival at the 
pool, one (always my mother) sat in the baking 
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car, edging forward in the long queue of 
carload after carload of raw heavy rank 
fleeces, toward the” constantly retreating 
weighing booth. 

Doesn't apply to us, we said. We shall 
engage only in feeder lambs. Hence no wool 
worries. And we decided to worry about 
stupidity when we found it. Not where, mind 
you, or in whom, but merely when. 

Back to the lambs at hand. Actually they 
weren't at hand; they were across town. From 
whence they arrived, one gloriously sunny June 
morning, in great state. Their drover did just 
that, drove them over in the back seat of a 
station wagon. One black and one white (two, 
so they could keep each other company), they 
came to be called Pepper and Salt, if only 
because it's faster to say "Salt hogged the 
feed" than "the white one ate his grain and the 
black one's AND the steer's as well." 

Their installation, suggested by the shep- 
herdess, seemed very straightforward. She 
picked up Pepper, some thirty-five pounds, and 
carried him from the car, dropped him in front 
of the pasture gate. He ambled through the 
opening and gazed round in a bored fashion. 
Salt, being a trifle larger, made a less dignified 
picture in his shepherdess' arms. Plonked down 
by the gate, he shot off down the hillside, 
boing-boinging through the tall grass. 

That wasn't stupidity; it was bloodyminded- 
ness. And ye gods, it was incredible speed. I 
had sudden visions of a policed sheephunt. 

Their recent owner merely shrugged and 
walked back to the car. "Nell, here Nell, let's 
go get that rascal." 

Nell, a black and white Border collie, arose 
in a most businesslike fashion from the pas- 
senger side floor. Out the door she jumped, 
then trotted off down the lawn to the hillside. 
What followed was a classic sheepdog demon- 
stration, carried out over the lush slopes 
overlooking Valley Pond. We had recently 
acquired a new neighbor, and he and his 
carpenter crew of three dropped tools with a 
clang to gape open-mouthed as Salt galloped 
by, pursued by Nell, followed by the two of us, 
the shepherdess engaged in an incomprehensi- 
ble running commentary, as if she were auc- 
tioneering armchairs instead of scotching a 
jailbreak. | 

Salt veered toward the house. "Go by, go 
by, GO by, no, easy, easy Nell, EEEEE- 
ZEEEEEE, EEEEE-ZEEEEEE" (Nell had run 
close up to Salt) "siddown siddown siddown 
siddown that's it Nell siddown." 


Nell crouched down on all fours, quivering. 
Salt stopped, and looked around, then inexplic- 
ably shot off in the opposite direction down 
toward the pond. 

"WAAyyyy to me, way to me Nell, way to 
me" (Nell exploded off to the right and the two 
animals sprinted down the slope but Nell 
circled far out to the right and from a far 
distance herded Salt back up the hill) "easy 
easy easy EEEE-ZEEEE!" 

The neighbor, stripped to the waist under 
the fine June sun, ran to the bottom of his 
lawn. “What do I do if it comes this way?" he 
shouted. "CATCH IT, easy Nell, easy Nell," 
she chanted to the two of them. He crouched, 
wrestler-like, momentarily, then ran his hand 
over his black, very curly beard. "How do I 
catch it?" he bellowed back. . 

"Easy Nell, stay back, staybackstayback, 
TACKLE IT, go by Nell, go by." 

Salt and Nell went by and to and fro and 
round and round. Then finally, as Salt tore by 
the shepherdess she leaped forward, caught the 
forty-pound lamb by a handful of shoulder and 
skin and fleece, and simultaneously executed a 
‘graceful somersault. 

An unabashed Salt was dropped firmly into 
his new pasture, over the fence this time, 
nothing of the courtesy of gates thank you very 
much. Nell, loll-tongued, threw herself down 
_ beside a bow! of water provided for her. We — 
_ the shepherdess and I — proceeded matter of 
_ factly to an inspection of the henhouse. 
"Jeeze," the neighbor exclaimed in some 
awe that evening as we stood by the fence 
_ watching the two placid animals graze off in 
_ the distance. "That was incredible. I never 
_ thought you'd be able to catch it. That was 
simply great. I'd never seen sheepdog trials 
_before. Are gymnastics always a part of 
_ them?" He also insists he saw a police car go 
_ up the lane, but we suspect that's carrying the 
_ jailbreak metaphor a bit too far. 
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FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES :!: 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
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CONSERVATION 


AND TRAILS 


OUR CONSERVATION LAND 


by Katherine Preston 


For more than a quarter century, Lincoln 
has hada collection of talented individuals who 
are dedicated to preserving the integrity of the 
town's open space lands. The cooperative 
effort between the town and a private 
organization, the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust (LLCT), stems from mutual objectives of 
natural resource protection and appropriate 
use and is beneficial to both parties. But the 
cooperation is also clearly in the public inter- 
est, exemplifying Lincoln's concern for people 
beyond its borders. 

In the past, access to’these lands was 
maintained by necessity. Access today is 
maintained partly because tax law and public 
grants require it, but primarily because the 
administrators of our open space do in fact 
regard the land as part of the public domain. 
Trails can represent a time consuming and 
costly maintenance problem which may be 
unanticipated in the fervor of a speedy acquisi- 
tion of a threatened piece of land. The building 
and maintenance of the trail network linking 
most of the major conservation holdings in the 
town illustrates an important town/private 
cooperation. 

Lincoln has maintained a rural character 
despite rapid development of surrounding com- 
munities. Through an aggressive program to 
protect important natural resource values 
while permitting development where appropri- 
ate, the town has dedicated about fifteen 
percent of its land to open space during the 
past twenty-six years. Although the amenities 
thus afforded to the residents in terms of land 
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values and recreational opportunities are con- 
siderable, we also recognize an obligation to 
the Boston community. The trail system is 
indeed the backbone of the town's effort to be 
recognized as a provider of passive recrea- 
tional opportunities for the larger metropoli- 
tan area. 

Lincoln's land conservation efforts began in 
the late 1950's when a group of adjacent 
parcels along the town's water supply, Sandy 
Pond, were acquired by the newly formed 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust (LLCT), and 
by the town Conservation Commission. Al- 
most from the first, the parcels were consi- 
dered a unit, and the existing trail peripheral 
to Sandy Pond, a joint concern. As subsequent 
parcels of open space were purchased by the 
town or donated to the LLCT, an effort was 
made to create a trail system which connected 
conservation areas and enabled walkers and 
riders to avoid roads as much as possible. 
Consistent efforts to this end over the past 
twenty years have resulted in over forty-six 
miles of trails with surprisingly few road 
crossings. 


Nature of the Trail System in Lincolin 


The LLCT produces an elegant map show- 
ing all conservation land in green. Trails are 
delineated in red, and parking areas clearly 
marked. Nathalie Rice, town conservation 
administrator, feels that the centralized park- 
ing (three large areas with easy access to 
major trail networks) is an important key to 
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successful use of the systems. "Where you 
have scattered parking, you may have prob- 
lems," she says. More dispersed parking would 
add significantly to the policing problems, and 
negate the town's attempt to guide people 
toward the part of the system that can take the 
heavier use. 

Generally speaking, trails maintained by 
the Conservation Commission radiate out from 
the established parking areas. They are fairly 
wide, for fire protection access by truck and 
for easy maintenance. The LLCT trails are apt 
to be smaller, more winding, and with diver- 
sions past a spectacular bog, a grove of birch 
trees or an esker bestrewn with lady slippers. 
Nearby parking is often much more limited. 
This protects some of the more fragile habitats 
in the town, and provides a more secluded, 
quiet, recreational experience. Different 
kinds of trails not only provide a variety of 
experience and regulate use commensurate 
with the carrying capacity of the land, but also 
tend to reserve some trails where residents of 
our town can retreat during periods of high use. 
This is an important factor in maintaining 
general town support. 

In addition to trails or land owned by our 
town or by the LLCT, many trails, including 
several vital "connectors," pass across private 
land, with informal and fully revocable permis- 
sion given to the Land Trust by the owners. 
Although a formal agreement is regarded as 
preferable, in many cases, an informal revoca- 
ble agreement is preferred by the landowners. 
These agreements have been obtained because 


of the successful history of trail use and the 
credibility of the LLCT trustees. 

Whether on LLCT-owned land, private 
property or town-owned land, the trails are 
generally regarded as part of an overall sys- 
tem, not individual units. Trail markers are 
uniform and users generally cannot distinguish 
between ownership, except in certain cases 
where the Land Trust has erected signs indi- 
cating that the trail is on private property and 
that users should pay the respect due the 
generosity of the owner. 


Trail Maintenance 
An important instance of town/Land Trust 


cooperation is trail maintenance. In the early 
years, virtually all trails in Lincoln were kept 
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open by the LLCT. As miles of trails increased 
and the conservation-ethic hit Lincoln full 
force, the Conservation Commission has in- 
creased in stature and budget. Presently, the 
maintenance crew includes two and a half full- 
time workers, with help from the seasonally 
employed rangers, who perform light mainte- 
nance such as litter pick-up during their patrol. 
At the beginning of the season, the chairman of 
the LLCT and the town conservation staff 
discuss maintenance priorities on all trails 
within Lincoln, regardless of ownership. The 
Conservation Commission does the bulk of the 
maintenance on its own trails, but frequently 
helps out the LLCT when special equipment or 
extra hands are required. Similarly, the one or 
two seasonal workers hired by the LLCT to 
keep up its trails maintain certain town-owned 
trails which are adjacent toLLCT property and 
less heavily used. Cooperation is informal but 
etiective. 

As a private organization many people feel 
that it is easier for the LLCT to limit access 
entirely or to close off a trail if the trustees 
feel that the land is in any way threatened. 
The Conservation Commission can and does 
reroute trails when necessary, and is particu- 
larly careful to stress preventative mainte 
nance along heavily-used trails by such mean 
as water bars and sturdy bridges. It 1 
significant that snow cover protects the trail 
during the season of heaviest use. Ne 
construction is rarely needed, as about ninet 
percent of the most heavily-used trails follo 
old roads and paths. 


Extensive use of the trails by horsebac 
riders both hinders and helps the maintenanc 
effort. Horses keep trails well packed an 
open during dry seasons, but during the sprin 
and periods of wet weather, can cause seriou 
damage. Problems are avoided by closin 
trails to riders during these seasons. 

Lincoln's Department of Public Work 
(DPW) is equally cooperative, occasionall 
contributing equipment for trail upkeep. Al 
though the Conservation Commission now ha 
maintenance equipment of its own, an allianc 
with the town DPW permits occasional use o 
its heavy equipment. 
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- Spectacular Sunsets and Views from Atop Lincoln Hill - 


Outstanding Custom Contemporary Estate situated ON TOP OF LINCOLN HILL 
featuring 3% acres of high orchard setting with the most exquisite 
distant views anywhere in Eastern Massachusetts ..... and all comfort- 
ably elegant ..... 9 large rooms (4-5 bedrooms), 4 full baths, spacious 
entry and hallways, deluxe master suite, eat-in kitchen with generous 
pantry and wet bar, lovely large sunfilled living room and library, 
formal dining room, 2 stairways, 2 decks, fireplaced family room, 
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Suze Craig Driving down Lexington Road and seeing three genera- 
Beverly Eckhardt tions of Flints with neighbors mowing the field on a 
Ann Gras Sunday afternoon made us realize what Lincoln is all 


eg Tai about — as did the Fourth of July. It was a privilege 
pop estt for The Lincoln Review to honor Cliff Bowles. We 
Saas were not only honoring him for his work on town 
begat committees, the Grange, the Masons, Codman Farm, 
Mary Terrell his kindliness toward his family and fellow citizens but 
Carol White his whole family whose homestead was once on old 
Jane Young Sudbury Road. The award to Cliff was made possible 
by the generosity of the Manley Boyces who make this 
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Margaret Marsh Let's take time out to think about traffic in our town 


and realize that the decisions we make now will have 
Allen Asaff impact on the generations to come. Route 2 and 
Russel Craig Winter Street are intertwined, and safety should be 


Jay Daly our prime consideration. 
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SUMMER IS ... 


SUMMER IS... 


A time to relax, enjoy, ponder. 

Driving slowly down Lexington Road 
watching the Canadian Geese eating in the 
field or Warren Flint mowing. 

Dipping in Codman Pool when it is ninety- 
two degrees. 

Reading Anna Karenina under a beach 
umbrella on Nauset. 

Making potato salad for a neighborhood 
picnic. 

Working on a float for the Fourth of July 
parade. 

Playing a leisurely game of tennis on the 
town courts in the evening (without the mos- 
quitoes biting you). 

Thinking about what you will do in the fall. 

Swimming laps at Valley Pond with Mr. 
Wentworth encouraging. 

Walking the beach with a child's hand in 
yours. 

Eating zucchini another time for dinner. 

Shopping in the grocery store on a Saturday 
morning in August and no one is there. 

Heading for the Nashawtuc at 6 a.m. to 


beat the heat. 


Driving slowly behind a tractor on Lincoln 
Road when you are late for work. 

Biting into that first ear of sweet corn ata 
cookout. 

Smelling new-mown hay on Codman Road 
when coming home from work in Cambridge. 

Mowing the lawn in a bikini at any time of 
day. 

Enjoying a quartet or a rock group at 
DeCordova on Sunday afternoon. 

Watching the fire engines in the parade and 
covering your ears. 

Leaving Lincoln for two months on the 
rocky Maine coast. 

Hiking the Freedom Trail, lunching at 
Durgin Park, going to Quincy Market on the 
hottest day of the summer with a visiting 
college roommate. 

Playing catch with your children instead of 
weeding the garden. 


Eating your own garden vegetables. 

Forgetting to close the windows when you 
go to an air-conditioned movie and a storm 
comes up. 

Hearing the screeching of brakes at 2 a.m. 
on Route 2 a little louder through the open 
window and thinking ... 

Riding a half-empty train to work. 

Going to the library on a rainy Saturday 
afternoon and only the chute is open. 

Wondering if the kids will attend another 
invisible circus at summer camp. 

Thanking Jeff Mudge and the Celebrations 
Committee for a great Fourth of July. 

Listening to the birds as you have coffee on 
the porch. 

Hiking to Nike and watching the glorious 
sunset. 

Sitting in front of MacDonald's waiting to 
go over the Bourne Bridge at 7 p.m. on Friday 
evening. 

Watering the kids with the hose as you do 
your dried-up lawn. 

Sending a care package to a camper. 

Talking to a homesick child on the phone at 
overnight camp. 

Hoping school will never .... 3 
SUMMER EVENTS FOR CHILDREN AT TOWN 
LIBRARY 


Tuesdays (starting July 10) 
Pre-school program: 10:30 - 11:30 a.m. 


Thursdays 
School Age Program: 1:00 - 2:00 p.m. 


Friday, August 10 
Program for young Lincoln Artists: 1:00 - 
3:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, August 14 
Happy Birthday Lincoln Public Library 
Party: 1:00 - 4:00 p.m. 


Check in the Children's Room for more details. 
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‘THE LONG VIEW 


(REMINISCENCES WITH CLIFFORD BOWLES) 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


(Previously appeared in The Lincoln Review 


March 1981. Mr. Bowles was honored by this 


magazine as "A Very Special Person.") 


His Biography ... 


Clifford Bowles, who has lived on Lexing- 
ton Road for thirty-five years, was born in 
Lincoln in 1912. He spent grades 1-8 in Lincoln 
schools and was graduated from Newton Tech- 
nical High School, where he combined general 
academic studies with specific vocational 
training in carpentry. Cliff then entered the 
job market in 1930, at the depth of the 
Depression. After taking several temporary 
jobs, he accepted a part-time job at Radcliffe 
College that lasted thirty-three years and led 
to the position of Assistant’ Supervisor of 
Buildings and Grounds and College Functions. 
Following the Harvard-Radcliffe merger, he 
worked an additional four years for Harvard, 
retiring in 1975. Cliff married M. Louise Hunt 
in 1943. They have two sons, one grand- 
daughter and six grandsons. Son Allen is on the 
Lincoln police force. 

Cliff has been an active citizen since his 
school days, with membership in several local 
OrganiZations and service on Town committees 
and boards. He was a member and then a 
leader in 4-H in the 1920's. He joined the 
Lincoln Grange in 1934, served on many of its 
committees, and was voted Master four times. 
As Mason, he is a member of Soley Lodge in 
Lincoln and Walden Royal Arch Chapter in 
Concord. He is currently treasurer of the 
Builder's Club of Lincoln and a newly appointed 
Director of Codman Community Farms. Many 
of the 60-Plus set know Cliff as the genial 
coordinator of bus trips for the Council on 
Aging. He marks his fifth year on COAL, 
noting that when the bus program first started, 


it took hard work to round up a dozen "trip- 
pers." Now the forty-four-seat bus is fre- 
quently filled to capacity and a second bus 
called out. 


He Remembers ... 


Lincoln was a lot smaller and a lot more 
rural when Cliff was growing up here. The 
population numbered about eight hundred. 
There were many sizable farms producing 
milk, livestock, and vegetables for the Boston 
market. The school system served grades 1-9 
with no kindergarten. Grades | and 2 met in 
the Red School down past the present Fire- 
Police station. Grades 3-9 were housed in 
Center School. Most students of high school 
age moved on to Concord to complete grades 
10-12. In good weather the students were 
transported by motor bus, but in winter the 
roads were not plowed for lack of equipment, 
and a two-horse pung made the rounds to the 
widely spaced stops. Cliff remembers the 
excitement when Lincoln got its first snow 
plow, a Packard truck bought from World War I 
surplus. 

Law and order were provided by a one-man 
police department. There wasn't much crime 
to fight in those days. Gerry Kelleher was 
Lincoln's chief and staff in the '30's. His voice 
Carried great authority when reprimanding a 
wayward child or in giving an opinion at Town 
Meeting. 

Horses were still used in the '20's for 
getting around Lincoln. Dr. Hart was a 
familiar figure for many years, making his 
house calls on horseback. The Waltham- 
Lincoln bus line was a popular way to get out of 
town for shopping. When the service was at its 
peak, two buses made six to eight stops a day in 
South Lincoln. 

Several small shops served those who 
stayed at home. Grimwood's Market was 


Only NCLs M/S Skyward takes you to the 
French and Dutch beaches and shopping of 
St. Maarten; the duty-free shops of St.Thomas; 
and the bustling bazaars of Puerto Plata in the 
Dominican Republic. 

You'll snorkel, shop, dance the calypso, trap- 
shoot, shoot craps, soak up the sun 
and dine sumptuously for seven 
glorious days and nights. 

The M/S Skyward 
leaves Miami every 
Saturday at 4:30 PM, 
So call us for —- 
reservations 
now and let 


yourself go! 
¢Starting July 14th to September 29th. 


NORWEGIAN CARIBBEAN LINES® 
America’s Favorite Cruise Line™ 


Ships’ Registry: Norway 


Your 7-night Cruise 
to St. Maarten’ Starts 
With A Phone Call: 


Lincoln Travel ie! 
Service 

The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 

Tel: (617) 259-8168 


located at the present site of Lincoln Crossing. 
Mary Ryan ran a variety store where the 
parking lot for the Community Store is situ- 
ated, and Rollins' meat and grocery store was 
in the Old Town Hall. Two blacksmith shops 
served the horse population; one run by Bob 
Burgess on Great Road, the other by Dan 
Macaskil on Lincoln Road. The railroad station 
accommodated both freight and passengers. 
Cliff recalls the load of soft coal that came in 
to heat the greenhouses and horse manure to 
fertilize the rhubarb out at Nine-Acre Corner. 

Farming was good business in Lincoln dur- 
ing the '20's. Cliff particularly remembers the 
three Boyce brothers who each had a specialty. 
Manley ran a market garden, Mike kept cows 
and John raised pigs. Bill Blodgett ran a dairy 
on leased Codman Farm property. Dan Sher- 
man (for whom Sherman Bridge Road is named) 
is remembered for his asparagus and cows. 
Shea farm was located where there are now 
homes on Morningside — it was a sizable 
piggery. 

Ice was used to keep food cool in those 
days. In the early '30's, when jobs were really 
scarce, Cliff worked summers for Fred Davis' 
ice delivery. Fred ran a large ice house on the 
shores of Sandy Pond, past where the water 


station is now located. Ice was cut from the 
pond in winter and packed away in straw and 
sawdust to keep for the hot months. The 
biggest customers were the stands on Route 2A 
and vicinity. Among these were Kimball's 
Dairy, Hartwell Farm, the Paul Revere over- 
night cabins (near the present dump), Gayers 
and Fritz's Red Cider Mill. But times changed 
and refrigerators replaced ice boxes. Fred 
Davis ended his ice business and took over 
Rollins' store. 


The More Things Change ... A Postscript 


A lot has changed since Cliff was a boy in 
Lincoln. Sometimes, however, changes follow 
similar courses. Lincoln in the 1980's is looking 
for greater public transportation. The Codman 
property is once more a real farm with sheep 
and pigs and produce. Even the school system 
is getting smaller and simpler than in its big 
expansion days. The town is fortunate to have 
residents like Clifford Bowles who can tell us 
how it used to be ... and how it may become 


again. ® 


} Gv SUDBURY “FOX RUN ESTATES” 


Three Outstanding New Homes 


e Over 4000 sq. ft. of living space. 
e Incredibly spacious rooms. 
, @ Unbelievable custom kitchen with 
Pella Greenhouse. 
e Ist floor skylit. 
e Master Suite with whirlpool bath. 
pe44.5.,,000 e Fabulous balconed leisure room. 


CONTEM PORARY e Enormous deck with woodland views. 


Designer Frank J. Busa 
Builder Joseph A. LeBlanc 


Ga 24 O00 
aie ENGLISH TUDOR 
. 
Designer Frank J. Busa 
FRENCH PROVINCAL Builder Busa-Rosen Corp. 
Designer Frank J. Busa 
Builder Busa-Rosen Corp. ¢ Impressive exterior of stone brick & stucco. 
¢ Elegant circular staircase. 
© Over 4000 sq. ft. of living space. ¢ Stepdown living room. 
e Dramatic 2 story foyer. Pte ¢ Ist floor library with custom bookcases. 
e Spectacular Quaker Maid Kitchen. ¢ Designer brick arch kitchen with walls 
e Banquet sized dining room. of glass. 
© Second staircase leads to enormous Master e Fabulous Master Suite with cathedral 
Suite with whirlpool! bath. ceiling and 20’ walk-in closet. 

e Sited beautifully on 1/2 acres with southerly ® Choose decor now. 
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SUMMER OCCUPANCY 
Call For Appointment 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Bleven Lewis Street o Lincoln, MA 01773 


2593-9700 
Bob Pearmain, G.R.1. 


Lois Krastioveky 
Shelic Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.j. 


Eleanor Fitsgerald, Linda McConchie and Francesca von Broembsen 


DRAW YOUR 
OWN HOME 


CONTEST WINNERS 


The Kassner Division of Foster & Foster was pleased to recognize the 
winners of the "Draw Your Own Home" contest held recently in conjunction 
with the Lincoln Schools. Winners of a $50.00 Savings Bond were 

Pam Finnerty, grade 4, Kelly Flynn, grade 5, Manuel Morganti, grade 6 
and David Hecht, grade 7. Runners up and recipients of a gift 
certificate were: Pat Koa, Elleta Benn, Vaughn Chau, Heather Black, 
David Kimball and Shauna Maloney. 


REALTORS 


INDOOR SWIMMING 
NAUTILUS & <4aga@. 


ie ES SAS REOEB aC a AACN fan 


oN AEROBIC DANCE 


~@ All included in Longfellow’s new 


FITNESS MEMBERSHIP 


Opening September 15, 1984 


SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP RATES 
available “until October | LONGFELLOW 


CALL 358-7355 - ASK FOR MIM OR LAURY TENNIS AND 


FITNESS CLUB 
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THE ROLE OF THE 


SCHOOL DOCTOR 


by Betty Smith 


"What is the role of a school physician?" I 
asked David P. McCormick, M.D., at his 
Hillside Medical Office in West Concord. My 
mind flashed to a Saturday Evening Post cover. 
I expected to hear that he was at the schools 
every week giving shots, checking bruises and 
scrapes. Dr. McCormick is under contract 
with the Board of Health and is responsible for 
health care in the schools on the Lincoln 
campus. The Board of Health also has a 
contract with the Emerson Home Health Care 
Program which provides a_ school nurse, 
Maureen Brannon, and two health aides, Mary 
O'Brien and Anne Mahoney. Mrs. Mahoney 
explained the health aid job as a lot of 
crackers, TLC, band aids, and record keeping. 
"The nurse's office is a great place for these 
kids to let off steam. They know it goes no 
further." 

Dr. McCormick does do physical exams in 
the schools for all students participating in 
interscholastic sports. Mrs. Mahoney says "tell 
parents to check the parent's pamphlet which 
comes out each fall. There is a physical exam 
form.and a family history which should be 
returned. In particular, eighth graders should 
have this exam as each year they make a trip to 
Sargent Camp in New Hampshire and a physi- 
cal is required." Dr. McCormick designed this 
physical which centers on an orthopedic evalu- 
ation. The results of the exam are sent home 
to parents. In no way does this replace the 
physical exams required by state law. Dr. Mc- 
Cormick explained that if a family is unable to 
have the regular physical done, Medicaid may 
be helpful or an arrangement can be made with 
the doctor. This physical has different em- 
phases from the interscholastic exam. 

Another interest of Dr. McCormick's sports 
medicine, is reflected in his concern for 
students participating in sports. He em- 
phasized eye protection, particularly in rac- 
quet sports and hockey. He suggests the 
polycarbonate lenses which cost about forty 
dollars but also says that regular eye glasses 
can be made up with this type of lens. A 
deflection of a ball off a racquet can Cause eye 
injury. Dr. McCormick always wears a bike 
helmet and stresses the use of them for 
children and parents. Safety in the schools is 
important to Dr. McCormick and he keeps a 


constant surveillance on the playgrounds, the 
shop, the labs, and the home economics room. 

In addition to the hearing and eye exams, 
the State now mandates a postural exam for 
scoliosis. Although the exams are conducted 
by the school nurse and gym teachers, any 
suspicious conditions are seen by Dr. McCor- 
mick. Last year there were about ten physi- 
cian referrals. 

Dr. McCormick also supervises health edu- 
cation. The Seattle Drug Education Plan is 
being emphasized in the lower grades; how- 
ever, it is part of an overall health education 
program which the teachers use generally in 
science. 

Core evaluations are done in the school 
under Chapter 766 and should it be necessary 
Dr. McCormick would be part of that team. 

Dr. McCormick enjoys his role as school 
doctor and he spoke with pleasure about 
visiting a kindergarten class last fall so that 
children could get to Know a pediatrician. ® 


NOTES FROM THE LINCOLN YOUTH COM- 
MITTEE 


The Youth Committee will again sponsor 
Walt Disney movies which willbe shown at 2:30 
on Wednesday afternoons during the fall and 
winter at Brooks Auditorium. The titles have 
been recommended by the students at LEAP. 
Most of the movies last approximately 100 
minutes. 


November 7 — "Escape to Witch Mountain" 
December 5 — "Gus" 


January 9 — "Robin Hood" 

February 6 — "$1,000,000 Duck" 

March 6 — "Rascal" 

April 3 — "Return from Witch Mountain" 


The Junior High Dances will be held at the 
Smith Gym until repairs have been completed 
on Bemis Hall. The dates of the fall dances 
are: October 12, November 16 and December 
14. Students and parents should sign the 
behavior code which will be included in the 
School Parent Packet. All parents are ex- 
pected to chaperone one event per year. 

The after-school sports offerings for the 
fall will appear on a registration form also 
included in the Parent Packet. Adults inter- 
ested in helping with the programs or being 
hired as instructors should contact Julie Pugh, 
the Youth Director. (x 
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Shop and Stay Cool 


HE MALL AT UNCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD. LINCOLN) 


2B MD 


Summer Times 


at 
CRUMBLE STATION 
Come to the Cool Bakery 
across the tracks. 
SWEET SUMMER IDEAS: 


“Sweet News from Home” - Weekly or 
monthly deliveries to your kids at Camp. 
For mothers only. 


Sweet-thought gifts for your summer 
weekend hostess. 


Let us count the ways to a sweet summer. 
Cookies, muffins, crumble. You pick the 
size, the shape, the fun!!! 


Tuesday - Friday 10 am. - 3 p.m 


CLOSED SAT., SUN., MON. FOR THE FUN OF IT. 
UNION AVE., SUDBURY CALL 443-2132 


case TRAV Ey 


WHITE WATER 
RAFTING 


Wilderness 
Expeditions 


JEEP SAFARI 


One to Six Day Trips 


Sylvia Golden 
358-5388 259-0479 


™ COMPUTER ILLITERACY FRAUD 


by John Brande, Faculty Member 
Brooks Junior High School 


Last fall, a bright, young student of mine 
cautiously approached me looking rather dis- 
concerted after receiving back her final draft 
of a writing assignment. The task had been to 
persuade others about her position on a situa- 
tion involving discrimination. "Why didIgeta 
B?" she asked, apparently having not read my 
comments. "I didn't misspell any words." It 
took me five or ten seconds to realize what she 
was implying. I tried to restate my comments 
in different words: I expected her to hand in 
error-free work as she had done, but her 
thoughts needed to be more clearly expressed 
and her argument needed to be bolstered with 
more details if she wanted to persuade anyone 
to agree with her. Obviously I hadn't communi- 
cated my expectations clearly enough to those 
students who had been taught that mechani- 
cally correct writing was automatically 
"good." Critics mistakenly equate tightening 
up educational standards with increasing the 
"basic" education that leads to this type of 
writing. 

The basics were originally considered tra- 
ditional, rigorous, non-elective classes that 
emphasized reading skills, writing skills, and 
math skills. But during the last decade, 
teaching "basics" has become synonymous with 
teaching rules of grammar, sentence construc- 
tion, spelling, punctuation, parts of speech, 
basic arithmetic skills, and historical "facts." 
The ubiquitous short answer test is one symp- 
tom of this type of teaching. Another tell-tale 
Sign is the sleek student writing that says 
nothing and is of no importance to its author. 

Recently, a new wrinkle in the back to 
basics scheme has appeared. The microcom- 
puter industry has seized the day and con- 
vinced the American public that familiarity 
with home computers is a basic skill that 
everyone will soon need in order to compete 
successfully in school and succeed in life. 
Educators have been duped (along with most 


©1984 John Brande 


everyone else) into believing that there is such 
a thing as computer "illiteracy." This defi- 
ciency can be overcome, we've been told, by a 
return to basic education because computer 
skills are becoming a basic skill. Microcom- 
puters are here to stay and woe to the poor 
person who can't read and write their lan- 
guages. A computer illiterate will be as much 
at a disadvantage in the near future as a person 
who can't read and write English is today. 

Apple, IBM, et al. have bombarded us with 
television and print ads cleverly suggesting the 
effects of computer illiteracy. In one,a young 
job applicant is demeaned and embarrasse 
because he knows how to play videogames, but 
he knows nothing about computers. Rammed 
into our minds during the past few years have 
been images of imminent failure caused by our 
having let the technological world fly past; or 
the opposite — images of success brought on by 
investment in home computers. "An Apple can 
not only help you get ahead in school. It can 
help you get ahead in life," claims another ad. 
Everyone has had at least a brief moment of 
feeling overwhelmed by the plethora of com- 
puter products. We certainly don't want our 
children to be left behind because of our 
inability to provide these basic needs. But why 
have we ended up seeing familiarity with 
computers as a basic skill? In his 1979 book, 
The Micro Millennium, computer scientist 
Christopher Evans predicted that there would 
be a "ruthless commercial investigation of the 
most profitable marketing areas — and one of 
the biggest untapped markets in the world is 
the application of computers to education." 
He was right. 

Educators have fallen for marketing strat- 
egies hook, line, and sinker. The paranoia of 
being inadequate engendered by the well- 
publicized criticisms of schools has overtaken 
the common sense of administrators from 
coast to coast. Ad agencies and marxeting 
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departments have brilliantly manipulated the 
public into believing that computer skills are 
becoming an increasingly important aspect of 
literacy. Families and schools have discovered 
they have the responsibility, and thanks to 
dramatic price reductions, the means to com- 
bat computer illiteracy. Our semiconscious 
fear of being second to Japan (or anyone else) 
in high technology has mobilized us to make a 
"Commitment" to computers. Part of the 
basics agenda — End computer illiteracy! 

There is, however, no such thing as com- 
puter illiteracy in the sense that the term is 
used in schools. Familiarity with a microcom- 
puter can be achieved by anyone who can read 
on a junior high school level after spending one 
day at a terminal with an explanatory booklet 
on computer languages like BASIC or LOGO. 
Other languages (Pascal and COBOL) take 
longer to become familiar with, but they can 
still be learned with a booklet. This is one 
reason why home computers sell so well to 
people with no training in computer languages. 
Nevertheless, at home most people only use 
programming language for amusement and 
don't write their own programs since so much 
practical software can be bought. 

Those who are truly computer literate have 
spent hundreds or thousands of hours program- 
ming in a language of the computer. Their 
expertise certainly cannot be considered a 
required aspect of being a well-educated per- 
son — now or in the future. A panel of six 
computer teachers who reviewed trends for 
the 1983-1984 issue of Today's Education, 
published by the National Education Associa- 
tion, agrees: "Two currently popular ideas — 
literacy as an end to itself and programming 
for all students — are becoming obsolete ... 
Most programming courses will be vocational." 
Yet, school systems continue to channel vast 
amounts of money and energy into computer 
education. 

The skills that students need to operate 
computers in the classroom can easily be 
acquired after a few hours of instruction. But, 
the genuine basic skills that they will need — 
reading, writing, and critical thinking — take 
years of hard work and good teaching to 
develop. 

Schools need to be less concerned with 
computer training and simplistic back to basics 
thinking and more concerned with teaching 
real critical thinking: analysis, evaluation, and 
synthesis of ideas and information. A recent 
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Carnegie Commission report on the American 
high school suggested that students "should 
learn to write more clearly, read with greater 
discrimination, speak with more precision, 
and, through critical thinking, develop the 
Capacity to apply old knowledge to new con- 
cepts." Language should not only be techni- 
cally correct, but as a regular classroom 
procedure, it should be used to express ideas 
and beliefs. The back to basics movement, of 
which the computer literacy rnovement is now 
a part, is not concerned with this goal. d 

Back to basics should be shelved. In its 
place, students should be taught to read analy - 
tically — to examine bias, opinion, and propa- 
ganda. One of the best services today's schools 
can provide is help in developing the students' 
abilities to deal with increasing amounts of 
information and the conflicting interpreta- 
tions of that information which assault every- 
one through the various news media. 

The use of microcomputers does not assist 
in the development of these thinking skills. 
Computer-in-the-classroom advocates admit 
that current educational software is not suffi- 
ciently challenging. Most programs deal with 
work that emphasizes the low-level cognitive 
skills of knowledge and comprehension. These 
programs also are not conducive to imagina- 
tive thinking. Joseph Weizenbaum of M.I.T., 
who developed the Eliza program that makes it 
possible for a computer to converse’ with 
humans, commented in an interview with 
Franz-Olivier Giesbert of Le Nouvel Observa- 
teur (2 December 1983): 


As for the computer itself, I think it 
inhibits children's creativity. In most 
cases, the computer programs kids and not 
the other way around ... Seymour Papert 
(designer of LOGO) claims that ... with his 
system, the children program the com- 
puter. He made a film that was supposed to 
illustrate his thesis. In it one sees children 
working on LOGO in Senegal, Scotland, and 
Texas. As if by chance, they all drew 
exactly the same picture on their com- 
puters: a flower made of ellipsoids strung 
together. Strange, isn't it? 


The most intellectually beneficial com- 
puter activity — complicated programming 
that requires a command of languages — rarely 
takes place in schools. This is unfortunate 
because abstract thinking skills are developed 
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during the process of writing programs not 
during the process of using programs as the 
children in Papert's film were doing. Ironi- 
cally, as software becomes "better" (more 
sophisticated and efficient) students will have 
less of a need to do their own programming — 
that is, less of aneed to do their own thinking. 

In education, the medium is not the mes- 
sage; the message is the content and the 
cognitive process through which the student 
goes. Acomputer program that helps a student 
complete a series of arithmetic problems in a 
fraction of the time he would need to do them 
on paper is no better or worse than a textbook 
— it is only faster. Students may prefer to do 
arithmetic drill at a computer terminal rather 
than on a blackboard; but using the computer 
does not change the fact that they are doing 
arithmetic drill. The benefit for the student 
comes from the activity and has nothing to do 
with the technology. After all, completion of 
all problems in a math textbook serves no 
practical purpose. It is the process that 
matters. Very few students struggle through 
calculus because théy need to know how to do 
it. The benefit comes from the mental 
exercise and growth in abstract analytical 
abilities that are a by-product of the work. 

Word processing programs alleviate the 
difficulty of massive re-writing. Students who 
use computers with word processing capabili- 
ties take part in a reorganizational process 
that is more efficient than if they were using 
paper and pen. Yet, the process is the same 
regardless of whether the words are on a video- 
display terminal or on scraps of paper arranged 
on a table. 

There are instances, however, when a 
microcomputer proves to be very effective in 
the classroom for those students whose learn- 
ing styles are compatible with the technology. 
Visual learners, those with short attention 
spans, and hyperactive children all benefit 
from current educational computer programs. 
These students may not learn well from books, 
discussions, or teacher presentations, but they 
often become involved in computer activities 
with a passion. Another distinct advantage of 
computers is their ability to display three- 
dimensional forms and surfaces from a variety 
of perspectives. This type of classroom use 
will become popular when more complex pro- 
grams and high resolution graphics become 
available. 
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There is no doubt that computer technology 
will have a profound effect on our futures. But 
let's not continue to overestimate its impact 
on the classroom. Microcomputers are a new 
technology; they are not a new mode of 
thinking. The national agenda for educators 
should not be to embrace new technology as a 
solution in itself, but to develop cognitive 
skills that will help our youth avoid the pitfalls 
of propaganda and the mistakes of misinforma- 
tion. Home computers have been sold to 
Americans in the same manner that encyclo- 
pedias were marketed years ago; they are a 
new educational tool that children will need in 
order to succeed. We should remember that 
the next time we dust off our copy of Encyclo- 


edia Americana. a 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


In February each Lincoln household was 
delivered The Lincoln Review with a question- 
naire enclosed. Here are the promised results. 

Over half of the respondees had a subscrip- 
tion, forty-five percent buy off the newstand. 

The majority of our readers are between 
thirty-five and sixty-four, with the next larg- 
est group being over sixty-five. 

Regarding reading habits: 

The most popular magazine read is Yankee 
with Country Journal and Boston in second 
place. 

Eighty percent of our readers also read The 
Boston Globe and none read The Boston Herald. 
The New York Times came in second. Half as 
many people read The New York Times as read 
The Boston Globe. One-third of our readers 
read The Wall Street Journal. 

Regarding articles in The Lincoln Review: 

The most popular articles are those dealing 
with town issues and profiles. You enjoy 
reading about farming, gardening, nature, con- 
servation, history and the least enjoyed are 
travel and fiction. The suggestions were made 
that we do film and book reviews, have articles 
about sports, music, self-awareness and chil- 
dren (we have included a book review and some 
children's material in this issue). It is hoped 
that we would have more humor, news, enter- 
tainment, as well as articles about food and 
ones that appeal to homemakers. There was 
little interest in cross-word puzzles. 

Thanks for your help! ®@ 
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CONSERVATION 


AND TRAILS by Katherine Preston 


OUR CONSERVATION LAND 


(Part II is a continuation of a discussion about 
Lincoln's conservation land and its trails.) 


Trail Patrolling 


Lincoln has increasingly become a resource 
for the metropolitan Boston area. Visitation is 
estimated at sixty to seventy thousand person 
visits each year. Visitation rates have in- 
creased proportionally with the popularity of 
cross-country skiing, and most of the use of 
Lincoln trails is during the winter months. The 
presence of the ski rental facility of the 
Lincoln Guide Service directly on the railroad 
line from Boston is a significant factor. Al- 
though the number of rentals is carefully 
controlled to prevent overuse of the trails, 
seasonal patrols on weekends have become a 
necessity for safety, as well as for preventing 
misuse. Summer patrols generally cover week- 
ends and occasional weekdays. It is cost- 
supported (although sometimes begrudgingly) 
by the Lincoln citizenry in exchange for better 
looking trails and fewer illegally parked cars. 
LLCT trails are not distinguished from town- 
owned trails by the rangers. Three part-time 
summer rangers and two part-time winter 
rangers patrol all of the heavily used areas, and 
enforce regulations on public, Land Trust, or 
private land alike. 


Trail Acquisition 


Although we seem perpetually ready to at 
least consider additional acquisition of land, it 
is generally recognized that the era of large 
acquisitions is over. Trails and, in some cases, 
vital linkages are still being acquired through 
the cooperation of the Planning Board. 

In addition to innovative acquisition tech- 
niques, Lincoln has learned to use its existing 
zoning and subdivision ordinances to preserve 
natural resources and provide trail access. 
Virtually all major subdivisions in Lincoln are 
completed under the cluster provision of the 
zoning bylaw, under which road, utility, and 
other development costs are reduced in return 


for open space. Everyone benefits: "Devel- 
opers feel that trails on property in Lincoln 
don't detract from the overall value," states 
the LLCT chairman, William Preston. In most 
cases the open space or at least a conservation 
restriction and a trail easement is conveyed 
formally to the LLCT, although the developer 
may choose to give it to the town or occa- 
sionally, to a neighborhood conservation group. 


Future Plans 


The priorities of our Conservation Com- 
mission and LLCT exemplify yet again how the 
two concerns compliment each other. the 
LLCT, the chairman feels, must formalize its 
agreements with landowners for easements 
across properties, work on linking even more 
areas by connector trails, and someday, pro- 
duce interpretive guides for each of the unique 
areas owned by the LLCT. The Conservation 
Commission, points out their conservation 
administrator, should anticipate and plan for 
the increased use that is probably due to the 
continued interest on the part of nearby urban 
areas for easily accessible recreational oppor- 
tunities. Tying the trail system into those 
existing in neighboring towns is another goal. 

Ironically, state conservation funds have 
recently been denied to Lincoln, the allegation 
being that it is exclusionary and does not 
provide an obligatory percentage of low and 
moderate income housing to the area. Lin- 
coln's contribution to the substantial passive 
recreational needs of the Boston area are 
ignored in the formula. With a trail system 
that is assiduously maintained by public funds 
and public conscription from within the town, 
the accusations of exclusivity seem unfounded. 

Although the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust and Lincoln Conser vation Commission do 
not always agree on management, it may 
indeed be the differences between them that is 
the key to the excellence of the system as a 
whole. It provides a diversity that tends to 
disperse users in a manner appropriate to the 
carrying capacity of the land involved. But 
most important is a shared commitment: that 
the conservation lands be accessible to the 
general public. The access is for a less- 
consumptive use than in the past. The old 
roads and paths now encourage a slower pace, 
contemplation, rejuvenation! 


(Previously appeared in the Bulletin of the 
Land Trust Exchange.) ® 
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BOOK REVIEW WEAPONS AND HOPE 


by Lucile McMahon 


Weapons and Hope, by Freeman Dyson. Dyson- 
Bessie/Harper & Row. 1984. $17.50. Also 
serialized in The New Yorker, February 6, 13, 
20, and 27, 1984. 


"Hope means more than wishful thinking," 
says Dyson in this powerful book on the nuclear 
dilemma. "It means the whole range of 
positive human response to intractable prob- 
lems. Hope is a driving force of political 
action ... I shall be exploring the historical and 
cultural context in which nuclear weapons 
grew, and at the same time looking for 
practical ways of dealing with nuclear weapons 
Insthesiucures: 

Dyson can understand two fundamentally 
different points of view — of "the warriors" 
and of "the victims" — as one who lives in both 
worlds. As a "warrior," he participated in 
Operations Research for the Bomber Com- 
mand of the Royal Air Force in World War II. 
Since 1953 he has been a professor of physics at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, 
and in recent years a consultant to the U. S. 
Department of Defense and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Asa "victim," he is 
a father, a scholar in the humanities and an 
activist in the peace movement. 

His approach is to interpret the "dialog of 
the deaf" which engages these separate worlds. 
"One week I listened to Helen Caldicott (an 
arms control proponent) in Princeton. The 
next week I listened to General So-and-so in 
Washington. In a few minutes of conversation, 
I cannot explain Helen's message to the gen- 
eral, or the general's message to Helen. If 
Helen and the general ever tried to talk 
directly, it would be the dialog of the deaf." 

The essay is in four parts: questions to be 
asked; the tools, that is, weapons; the people 
who have used or attempted to manage them, 
including the Greeks at Thermopylae, Napo- 
leon, Metternich, Tolstoy, Dyson's own father 
in World War I, Rupert Brooks, Gandhi, Ein- 
stein, Oppenheimer, and many others; and, 
finally, the concepts resulting from the inter- 
action of people and tools. 

U. S. strategy is dominated by two con- 
cepts, Assured Destruction and Limited Nu- 
clear War. The Soviet concept is Counter- 
force, which says that to survive as a society 
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you must destroy the enemies’ weapons, not 
necessarily the citizenry itself. These con- 
cepts grew out of each country's history and 
geography, the U. S. remembering the unpro- 
voked attack on Pear! Harbor, the Russians 
remembering invasions over rnany centuries, 
most recently Hitler's. 

Dyson examines four other possible con- 
cepts: non-violent resistance, exemplified by 
Gandhi; non-nuclear resistance — reliance only 
on conventional weapons; defense unlimited, a 
massive shift from offensive to defensive 
weapons; and "live and let live," which is a 
translation of the negotiator's phrase "parity 
plus damage-limiting." It says, "We maintain 
the ability to damage you as badly as you can 
damage us, but we prefer our own protection to 
your destruction." Put another way, "We 
prefer live Americans to dead Russians." As- 
suming that the Soviet Union prefers live 
Russians to dead Americans, it means gradu- 
ally bargaining nuclear weapons down all the 
way to zero. A first step could be a verifiable 
bi-lateral nuclear freeze. 

"If we now adopt the strategy of Live and 
Let Live, that does not mean that we let down 
our strategic guard, or that we change our 
opinion of the nature of the Soviet society. It 
merely means that we change the underlying 
concept of our strategy from the Assured 
Destruction of Soviet society to the assured 
survival of our own. 

"We shall not be finished with nuclear 
weapons ina year or a decade. But we may, if 
we are lucky, be finished with them in half a 
century — less than the length of time it took 
the abolitionists to rid the world of slavery.... 
The basis issue before us is simple: are we, or 
are we not, ready to face the uncertainties of a 
world in which nuclear weapons have been 
negotiated down to zero? If the answer is yes, 
then there is hope for us and for our grand- 
children." 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


CHARLES JENNEY 


FESTINA LENTE! 
by Carol White 


The den of Charles Jenney's Lincoln home 
holds three bookshelves filled with his works. 
In the U.S., his first year Latin text accounts 
for more than fifty percent of all first year 
Latin book sales. By 1970, one million copies 
had been sold. And a new four-volume text- 
book series has just appeared. "If it isn't 
Jenney, is it really Latin?" an Allyn and Bacon 
publishing house brochure asks. 

Latin is "sort of coming back," after a 
decline during the "1960's do what you like 
period," Mr. Jenney said in an interview late 
this spring. People have begun once again to 
realize the importance of discipline. Latin is 
of value in learning English vocabulary and 
foreign languages. And College Board statis- 
tics show that Latin students have much higher 
verbal scores, he said. 

Mr. Jenney taught at the Belmont Hill 
School for fifty-four years, from 1927 until 
1982. In 1970, at the age of sixty-five, he was 
officially retired. The headmaster asked him 
to stay for another year, a new headmaster 
asked him to say for another year, and "so I 
stayed another year for eleven more years." 

The Latin curriculum at Belmont Hill is 
"high-powered," he noted. Every seventh 
grade boy is given a schedule, and Latin is on it; 
"it always has been this way." The seventh and 
eighth grade students complete Jenney's First 
Year Latin, and the ninth graders finish the 
second year book. From tenth grade on, the 
study of Latin is voluntary; it is the oldest 
students whom he liked teaching best. 

Latin study in this country has changed 
somewhat, he said. While some schools still 
insist on studying all of Caesar, others, re- 
flecting the anti-war movement, argue that 
"there's too much fighting in Gaul." 

"There have been wars all through the 
centuries. You can't turn your back on them," 
he added. 

Aside from the shift to a "smarter and 
smarter" student group, Belmont Hill, how- 
ever, did not change greatly during his time, he 
said. The dress code remained, with coats and 
ties. "We never let down the bars at all ... we 
just carried on firmly ... I'm sure that the boys 
are happier to know what the rules are." 
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Mr. Jenney believes that the study of Latin 
should be systematic, with reviews; it should 
also be a living subject and fun. He encouraged 
classroom discussion of timeless topics which 
arose in the Latin texts — relationships, child- 
rearing, morality, corruption. Every Friday at 
Belmont Hill, he would give his students fifty 
Latin words to define and from which to find 
English derivatives. Some students learned to 
do the New York Times doublecrostics; he still 
does them, writing in ink. 

Mr. Jenney began his textbook writing in 
1951. His brother, who worked for the Warren 
Paper Company, mentioned that the publishing 
house of Allyn and Bacon was considering 
discontinuing the Smith and Thompson first 
year Latin book. "It's a terrible book," Mr. 
Charles Jenney told the publisher, and in 1953, 
the Jenney revision was published. Other 
revisions have followed, and by 1970, the books 
were Called "The Jenney Series." 

Co-authors of the series are Rogers Scud- 
der of the Groton School, Eric Baade of the 
Brooks School in North Andover, and David 
Coffin of Philips Exeter. Mr. Jenney noted 
that "all three are tremendous classical schol- 
ars, which Iam not." His co-authors agree with 
him in wanting to devote the first year of Latin 
to basic study of nouns, verbs, grammar, and 
syntax. Some people, he noted with disap- 
proval, choose to start off talking Latin "as if 
it were French." 

The second year volume begins with 
seventy-four pages of review, recognizing that 
not all students will have finished the first year 
book or retained over the summer all that they 
did learn. The third year text covers Cicero 
and some post-classical Latin authors, while 
the fourth year students read Latin poetry, 
including Virgil's Aeneid. The series includes 
writings up to the Middle Ages. For the church 
and educated people all over Europe, he noted, 
Latin was the international language until the 
fifteenth century. 

Mr. Jenney was born in Belmont early in the 
twentieth century. He attended Belmont 
public schools and Brown and Nichols. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1926, with a con- 
centration in ancient and modern languages, 
"which covers a great deal; I don't think I 
learned very thoroughly much of it," he said. 
His two major authors of study were Homer 
and Horace. 

He then taught Latin for a year at the Los 
Alamos Ranch School in New Mexico. From 
1942-45, he was a lieutenant commander in the 


Navy, teaching aerial gunnery. And the rest of 
the time, aside from two sabbaticals in Rome 


and frequent travels, he has been at Belmont 
Hill. For twenty years, he was the assistant 


headmaster, and he ran the school! from Febru- 
ary to June 1965. He coached everything, he 
said, and served on every committee. 

The Jenneys moved to Lincoln in 1945, 
suspecting that a Belmont Hill dormitory 
might not be the best place for raising three 
‘daughters. Mrs. Jenney died in 1982. Their 
oldest daughter, Lisa, an artist, lives in Maine; 
Katrina lives in Marion; and Bronwen, a pedia- 
trician, lives in San Diego. He has nine 
grandchildren. 

In his: first full year of retirement, Mr. 
Jenney does not miss the noise and confusion, 
he said. He likes not having to rush through the 
day or be alert to the ringing of school bells. 
This year he taught a Brooks Junior High 
Schoo! Latin elective. Though he found the 
students to be bright and interested, he was 
discouraged that the class had neither home- 
work nor text and that it met for so few hours 
each week. 

This summer's plans include gardening and 
travel to Alaska with a grandson. And his Latin 
studies have not come to an end. Teachers 
continue to write with questions about his 
books. And on occasion he travels to talk with 
teachers' groups. 

"It's a battle," he said, "to compete with the 
demand for science and computer courses. So 
far, we've held our own." 
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LET'S HELP THE BOY SCOUTS!! 


Our Boy Scouts are sponsoring a five-week 
trip for Scouts from Spain. Coming are Scouts 


ages twelve to seventeen. How can you 
help??? 


--- house a Scout in Lincoln from August 3-8 
and/or August 26-31 

... include a Spanish Scout in a family 
activity 

... loan your canoe for a trip being taken 
down the Allagash 

.-- take a student sailing and help him learn 
how 

... provide leads on available homes in the 
Washington, D.C. area (July 31 - August 3) for 
one or more Scouts. 

Contact Charles Hadlock, 259-0762, for 
further information. 
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(A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT ON TOUR IN 
RUSSIA) 
by Kerry Sussman 


We started off at Logan Airport, all thirty- 
five of us, on a mid-April afternoon this past 
spring. The group consisted of eleven adults 
and twenty-four high school students ranging 
in age from fourteen to seventy-five. 

On the tour with me from Lincoln were 
Stephen Birmingham, Tessa Hadlock and her 
mother, Mrs. Beth Sutherland, Maura Bronson, 
Elsbeth Slayter, and Whit Tingley. By the time 
we reached Leningrade (via New York and 
Helsinki), we were ten time zones away and 
very tired. 

The first thing I noticed when we got off 
the plane was that there were many men in 
military uniform standing on the runways 
making sure you got on that bus to the air 
terminal. These were just the first of numer- 
ous soldiers we saw in Russia, certainly many 
more than one would see in the United States. 

When we entered the terminal we had to go 
through passport control. When it was my turn 
to go through I went up to the gentleman, 
handed him my passport with my visa and 
smiled. I thought I might get a friendly smile in 
return, but he only stared at me, then my 
passport, then me, for about one minute. His 
sternness unnerved me so that when I went 
through customs and another gentleman asked 
me questions in broken English, I was so 
nervous — even though I had nothing to hide — I 
kept on telling him that I didn't understand, and 
after what seemed like forever, he let me 
through. 

When we reached Leningrad itself, I no- 
ticed that many of the buildings were old, and 
to my delight, were of different colors, blue, 
green, yellow, and pink. On the other hand, the 
people were drably dressed in navy blue, 
brown, black, and white, except those in army 
green military uniforms. Because of the way 
the people looked, walked, dressed, and their 
lack of apparent enthusiasm, the city seemed, 
well — in one word — tired. Although Lenin- 
grad is an old and fascinating city with an 
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interesting history, when you look at the 
people you get the impression that life there 
now is rather monotonous. _ 

Our next stop was in Tblisi, which is the 
capital of Soviet Georgia. Tblisi is in the South 
so when we got there it was much warmer and 
everything was in bloom. Soviet Georgia 
seems to be much freer in many ways than 
either Leningrad or Moscow (which we visited 
later). Certainly the people are friendlier. 
People in the market gave us free vegetables 
as a sign of friendship, and a number of us 
participated in a spontaneous soccer gaine 
with some Russian teenagers. We noticed that 
there were virtually no people in military 
uniform in contrast to our other stops. We 
discovered that religion is much freer in this 
part of Russia. Our guide showed us a church 
where we could go to Mass on Easter, and a 
temple which we could go to on Passover. We 
all regretted leaving beautiful Tblisi. 

Our next stop was Moscow! On arriving in 
Moscow, we found it was much like Leningrad, 
only without the colorful buildings. One day in 
Moscow we addressed the Peace Committee, 
and we were delighted to find out that our 
presentation had been filmed for Russian 
television. After the committee meeting we 
were interviewed. We thought that was great, 
but we all wondered what they had us say when 
they "translated" our words into Russian. . 
Another high point of our stay in Moscow was 
our invitation to dine at the home of Mrs. Nina 
Stevens, the grandmother of a former L-S 
student. We could tell this was no run-of-the- 
mill home because it contained genuine icons, 
and artwork of famous painters. 

Overall we had a great trip and most of us 
want to go back. We ended our trip with brief 
stops in both Helsinki and Stockholm, and then 
we arrived home via Montreal, Canada, thir- 
teen days after our departure. 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS IN CHILDREN'S ROOM 
AT LIBRARY 


Suffering already from those "What Am I 
Going, To Do With My Kids This Summer 
Blues?" This July and August the Public 
Library is offering an all expenses paid trip 
through the last century to kick off prepara- 
tions for its October Centennial Celebration. 

For pre-schoolers there will be five Tues- 
day mornings (July 10- August 7) of stories and 
old-fashioned crafts like stenciling and paper 
doll construction. Pre-registration will be 
necessary for these programs, as there is 
limited working space. 

Thursday afternoons will be devoted to 
school-age children: visits to the Codman 
House for tours, making scones in the Carriage 
House kitchen (ages 9-12), and refreshments; 
talks with older Lincoln residents about life 
back when; a spinning demonstration by Ellen 
Raja; a century of children's books with 
Children's Librarians Amy Gavalis and Cathy 
Brannen; and a genealogy program for a study 
of your own family history. Some of the 
programs held at the Library will be done in 
conjunction with the Lincoln Summer Camp so 
campers will have a chance to participate. 

Friday, August 10, young Lincoln artists, 
ages 6-12, will have the opportunity to work at 
the Library with teacher Pam Bower from the 
DeCordova Museum. This will culminate in an 
Art Show and prizes awarded by jury, August 
17, at the Codman Carriage House. In conjunc- 
tion with the current show at the DeCordova, 
"Henry David Thoreau As A Source for Artistic 
Inspiration," we are displaying our biographies 
for children about Thoreau. 

A special Happy Birthday Lincoln Public 
Library Party for young patrons will take place 
on the grounds of the Pierce House on the 
afternoon of August 14. Stephen Baird of 
Cambridge will be there with his own special 
brand of street songs, instruments, and audi- 
ence participation, and refreshments and 
period games will be available for all. 

What's there for kids to read this summer? 
As well as displays of Reaching Rainbow books 
from the Public Television series beginning on 
Channel 2, July 16, we will again be displaying 
all the books from the Brooks School Reading 
List, and hope we can be of assistance to 
students with private school reading lists. The 
Children's Room will also offer titles that 
highlight the last century, fiction and non- 
fiction, of memorable characters from the 
| past. Here is a smattering... 


Picture Books: (jE) 


Cohen, Barbara — Gooseberries to Oranges: 
Eight-year-old Fanny's trip from Eastern 
Europe to the "golden land" of America. 


Greenwald, Sheila — The Hot Day: In the days 
before air conditioning, Sadie and her 
brothers and sisters find a unique way to 
cool off. 


Easy Reader: (j R-2) 


Bulla, Clyde Robert — Daniel's Duck: Daniel 
and his family spend the long winter even- 
ings in their Tennessee cabin working on 
crafts for the Spring Fair. 


Fiction: (J) 


Armstrong, William H. — Sounder: Set in the 
South, a sharecropper's son grows to iatur- 
ity through his father's prison term and the 
devotion of his dog. 


Brink, Carol Ryrie — Caddie Woodlawn: Tom- 
boy Caddie Woodlawn uncovers plenty of 
adventure on the Wisconsin frontier. 


Young Adult: (YA) 


Clark, Walter Van Tilburg — The Ox-Bow 
Incident: Nevada in 1885. Citizens of 
Bridger's Gulch forin an illegal posse to 
hunt down cattle rustlers wanted for mur- 
der. 


Non-Fiction 


J 978 Freedman, Russell — Children of the Wiid 
West: An unforgettable visit with children 
of the nineteenth-century American West. 
Terrific black and white photographs. 


J 759.1 O'Kelley, Mattie Lou — From the Hills 
of Georgia: An Autobiography in Paintings: 


Mattie's paintings and her own story recre- 
ate the special world of her papa's farm in 
Georgia during the early 1900's. 
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fie) Capneme 


leas Be Lian Gavan niente baron 
A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners 53 Prospec Uses 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 6-10 p.m. 
Sunday 6-9 p.m. 


For reservations call 894-2234 


HearthStone L@PY 


Youvyaré’ cordinally invited co cer 
anniversary 


SALE AND CELEBRATION 


Saturday, SAig¢usiae ee los 
Refreshments will be served 


===N=ERGY UNLIMIT=D sun spaces 
ee ee ee solar hot water 
Roof Windows Wayland Shopping Center 
And Skylights 303B Boston Post Road 
Wayland. MA 01778 (10-day free 
358-7358 financing 
MON-THU 9:30-5:30 FRI 9:30-8:00 SAT 9:30-5:00 available) 


VIEW FROM CRATGHILL 
ANOTHER 


GARDEN DOORWAY 


by Suze Craig 


Even a summertime, part-time vegetable 
grower wanders in and out of a surprising 
number of worlds during the season. One I visit 
weekly is the kitchen of a nearby small restau- 
rant. The cuisine is northern Italian; the tables 
seat only forty; the food is superb. When I'm 
invited out to dinner, I come through the front 


door. And always crane my neck to see what's 


going on out back. 

Every Wednesday I load my car and drive 
down to Prospect Street. The back door, open- 
ing directly into the absurdly small kitchen, is 
around the corner at the end of a hidden 
miniscule alley. Unless the day is cool and 
flyless, I find it shut. There's no handle so I 
thwack the red wood twice with the flat of my 
hand. Usually Maurie, the chef and owner, 
swings it open. He never asks who sent me. 

After Iunload his order we stand beside the 
worn chopping block, commenting on the 
weather. Ten inches of rain in one week 
followed by ninety-degree temperatures all 
the next have slowed down the leaf lettuce. 
But still there's frilly Salad Bowl, Ruby for 
contrast, lime-green Black Seeded Simpson. 
Oakleaf — heavily notched narrower leaves — 
not until next week. Rabbits and woodchucks 
and weather permitting, of course. Later in 
the season will come the headed lettuces — 
Limestone Bibb, Kagran, Cos. And always 
there at the end, good old Slobolt. 

Maurie stands, considering, _ slightly 
hunched over, arms akimbo. He's all angles and 
Bones, his white bibbed apron yanked casually 
round lean hips. No chef's pouf could ever 
restrain the nimbus of sandy curls which fur 
down the sides of his face as mutton chop 
sideburns. Maurie views the world through 
granny glasses, is inordinately fond of sage, 
and speaks with the diplomacy of a steam 
roller. "The tarragon last week was weak." 

The kitchen is warm, close, damp. On top 
of the stainless steel gas stove two broad fry 
Pans bubble steadily. One gives off the 
fragrance of saffron and a tang of recently 
added white wine. The other simmers richly, 
chestnut brown. Beef reducing to brown sauce, 
perhaps. Rack of lamb tonight; across the 
cramped room I glimpse the small rib bones 
splayed out on the small stainless steel 
counter. 

© 1984 Suze Craig 


Rich, evidently Maurie's second in com- 
mand, swings through the doorway from the 
dining room, pristine in crisp white shirt, 
spotless apron. The head of Adonis, complete 
with dark curls. He grins. Absentmindedly he 
picks up an enormous knife and a pound block 
of butter. "Hey, how ya doing. Any chive 
flowers today?" THWACK THWACK 
THWACK THWACK THWACK THWACK 
"They're great for garnishing." The butter 
falls, like dominoes, in six perfect slices. 

Maurie mutters about his sidekick's flam- 
boyant taste in desserts. Eight quarts of my 
perfect raspberries, plus heaven knows how 
much heavy cream and how many egg yolks, to 
produce — catch this — "homemade" ice cream. 
When Maurie goes on holiday Rich runs the 
restaurant. When tomatoes are in he makes 
Italian gazpacho. 

Maurie monitors my horticultural enthusi- 
asms. I offer miniature carrots, Baby Finger 
Nantes, highly touted in European seed cata- 
logues. "No carrots. They always come back." 
He doesn't say where and I don't ask. I bring 
him a prize French variety of lettuce, Batavia 
rouge, spring green interior, the crests of the 
lang ereeleavess GUStCd SaWithieGOSeC amas neal 
stopping specimen. "That's nice. In New York 
we just called it red lettuce." Blue-ribbon 
Roma tomatoes, impeccably ripe, still warm 
from the garden sun. "Meaty little devils, 
aren't they." I bring elephant garlic, individual 
Cloves the size of golf balls. Ah hah, Maurie's 
eyes light up. He waxes almost loquacious over 
a dish requiring vast quantities of baked garlic, 
delicious but time-consuming to prepare. If 
one used gigantic cloves, however .... 

As soon as I'm through the door the follow- 
ing week I ask about the experiment. He shrugs 
bony shoulders. "Eh, it's the zucchini of the 
garlic world." 

Occasionally Manuel, one of the waiters, 
pokes his head into the kitchen to say hello. A 
small black-chiseled beard completes his clas- 
sic Castillian face; he looks like he just stepped 
down from an El Greco. His aestheticism 
extends only to his profile, however. When I 
suggest the salads be garnished individually 
with halved yellow pear tomatoes, he rolls 
crossed eyes heavenward and gives a martyr's 
moan. "Youcrazy? No time," Maurie inter- 
prets. "He sets up the plates and dresses the 
lettuce right before he serves it." 

"Glad to see you. The customers really 
notice the lettuce," adds Manuel. And we all 
smile; our worlds click neatly together. 
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MARION 
UNDERWOOD eremines 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Our kitchen counter faces south. It was 
once used as a dining table by young Eckhardts, 
but now it is totally covered with pots of plants 
that need the morning sun. One of the plants is 
a shiny leafed citrus plant — we think an orange 
—a seven-year-old survivor from nature stud- 
ies in "the swimmer's" second/third grade 
classroom. The "swimmer" is our daughter, 
Lili — who has been swimming competitively 
since second grade, and is currently a member 
of the Barracudas. The citrus plant is not the 
only survivor. A potful of red and white 
Patient Lucy plants is on the porch — perhaps 
the fifth generation down from some cuttings 
donated by Barbara Kim to be rooted by the 
same students. On a shelf upstairs is a 
handmade book covered in green that tells a 
tale of encounters with a leprechaun. Marion 
Underwood was the teacher who stimulated 
interest in these horticultural and literary 
pursuits, and we have honored her good work by 
carefully preserving the end products. 

This year, after seventeen years in the 
Lincoln school system, Marion Underwood is 
retiring. Although reluctant to talk about 
herself, she kindly consented to chat for a few 
minutes about her teaching career. We met in 
her classroom at Hartwell after she had seen 
her students off on the afternoon bus. Along 
one wall of the room was a shelf of life-size 
stuffed mannequins, and along the windows 
were hung X-ray photos of feet and fingers, 
legs and skulls. She explained that her students 
had recently been working on projects for a 
unit on "Our Body," and she had borrowed the 
X-rays to show them what was really inside. 

Mrs. Underwood: spent her early years in 
Coventry, England. She received a bachelor's 
degree from the University of Birmingham, 
and after graduation spent one year in teach- 
er's training. She came to the United States in 
1955 with her husband who was taking employ- 
ment here. They are now residents of Lexing- 
ton, and her husband is engaged in computer 
programming at Lincoln Laboratories. The 
Underwoods have three grown children and a 
grandson born in October 1983. 

Mrs. Underwood's teaching career in Lin- 
coln began with part-time classroom work in 
1967, followed by a full-time assignment in 
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January 1969. She has always worked with 
seven- and eight-year-olds — "such an interest- 
ing age." Her present classroom is exclusively 
third grade. Hartwell has nearly eliminated 
grade pairing in favor of single grade class- 
rooms, she said, a consequence of reduced 


enrollment. 
"What is your approach to teaching?" I 


asked. She responded that she works to arouse 
her students' natural curiosity by introducing 
lots of new things. She finds that children are 
very receptive at the third grade level. She 
believes that maps are very important, and 
that television is very good for current events, 
such as spacecraft launchings. "The children 
like handwork. This year they did knitting. 
They made caps and scarves to bring home." 
(The swimmer's class did sewing, remembered 
by a carefully worked chintz apron with LILI in 
cross-stitching. The swimmer also remembers 
attention to discipline, and counting to two 
thousand out in the hall after a lapse in 
behavior.) 

"Have you perceived any changes in the 
nature of the students over your years of 
teaching?" I queried. "They know more. Now 
the children are working with computers start- 
ing in kindergarten. By third grade every 
student works a half hour a week, programming 
in LOGO." 

Arts week, a memorial tribute to Librarian 
Christine Patterson, had just concluded on the 
Lincoln campus at the time of our interview. 
Mrs. Underwood commented on the delight of 
the children at all the activities during the 
week, especially releasing balloons with deco- 
rated postcards to be returned by finders. She 
expressed how pleasant it was to work in 
Lincoln, and how very much she liked her 
fellow teachers and the parents of her chil- 
dren. 

I asked how she would spent her leisure 
time. Without hesitation, she answered that 
there was a lot to be done at home after all the 
time of teaching. She loves yard work — "just 
puttering around the grounds." She intends to 
work some more on her collection of dollhouse 
miniatures, and particularly she looks forward 
to traveling with her husband to some of the 
places for which there had not been time in the 
past. 

Diane Nockles, Acting Principal at Hart- 
well, has given this parting statement: "It's 
always sad to see one of our staff leave — 
especially someone as dedicated and hard- 
working as Marion. She has been a real 
inspiration to third graders over the years." 
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THE LINCOLN LIBRARY: 1884-1984 
by Carol White 


The Lincoln Library is one hundred years 
old, and from October 14 to October 20, the 
town will celebrate. 

An afternoon tea, on Sunday, October 14, 
‘will honor town residents born prior to 1901. 
Lecturer, writer, and bookstore owner Robert 
Hale will speak on Monday evening, October 
15. Mr. Hale is an Executive Committee 
‘member of The Center for The Book at the 
‘Library of Congress. During the Carter admin- 
istration, he chose books for the White House 
‘library and helped build a personal presidential 
‘library at Camp David. 

On Wednesday, October 17, Jack MacLean 
of the Lincoln Historical Society will speak on 
the history of Lincoln's libraries. A children's 
program will be orchestrated by Heddie Kent, 
who was Lincoln's Children's Librarian for 
twenty-five years. 

On Thursday, October 18, the library will 
hold an open house, including spelling bee 
finals to choose the best speller — adult or 
child — in town. 

Children will search for architectural clues 
to the library's history, in a scavenger hunt, 
Saturday, October 20. And Saturday evening, 
at the DeCordova Museum, the week-long 
festivities will end with a dinner dance. 

The centennial celebration will highlight 

both the library's past and future, from gas 
lights to computer bytes. The Lincoln Histori- 
Cal Society is preparing a written history of the 
town's libraries, to be sold during centennial 
week. And residents may pick up their new 
Minuteman Library Network cards all week 
long. Chairman Mary Newman and the Cen- 
tennial Committee welcome volunteer help 
with any of the activities planned. 
__ While October 14 through October 20 will 
be an eventful week at the library, trustee 
Carolyn Birmingham notes that "The library is 
happening all the time." 


A Library Quiz 
4 
Who built the Lincoln Library? How much 

did it cost? Was it the town's first? Was it 
always on that site? What connection does it 
‘have to Bonwit Teller? What kinds of books 
Were circulated a hundred years ago? How 
much were the librarians paid? 

_ By the end of Library Centennial Week, you 
will know all of this and more. 1s} 
a 


SUMMER IS TO READ 
While you travel by 


Train 


The Great Train Robbery 
The Train Robbers 

The Great Railway Bazaar 
The Old Patagonian Express 
The Orient Express 


Travels With My Aunt 
The Train 


Car 


The Blue Highways 
Travels with Charley 


Walk 


A Walk Across America 
A Walk West 
The Path To Rome 


Camel 


The Towers of Trebizond 
Tracks 


Horse 


A Lady's Life in the Rocky 


Mountains 


Searching 


Strange Lands and Friendly 
People 

My Brother's Face 

My Native Land 


Biography 


Growing Up 

Mary Curzon 

The Chosen 

No Life for A Lady 
Pioneer Women 
Anchor Woman 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS 
Fiction 


Smart Women 
Ivil Wars 


The Name of the Rose 
The Danger 


Pet Sematary 

Reilly, Ace of Spies 

The Aquitaine Progression 
One More Sunday 


Nerve Endings 
A Little Bit Married 


Valediction 
The Witches of Eastwick 
The Last Waltz 


Non-fiction 


Knock Wood 
Past Imperfect 
Sex_and Destiny 
Castaway 


Mayor 
Out on a Limb 


March of Folly 
One Writer's Beginnings 


Books Eagerly Awaited 
Full Circle 


Wheel of Fortune 
...And Ladies of the Club 


The Kennedys 


Crichton, Michael (Fic.) 
Read, Piers Paul 
Theroux, Paul 

Theroux, Paul 

Christie, Agatha (Fic.) 
Greene, Graham (Fic.) 
Simenon, George (Fic.) 


Heat Moon, William Least 
Steinbeck, John 


Jenkins, Peter 
Jenkins, Peter 
Belloc, Hilaire 


Macaulay, Rose 
Davidson, Robyn 


Bird, Isabella 


Douglas, William O. 
Mukerji, D. G. 
Adamic, Louis 


Baker, Russell 
Nicholson, Nigel 
Potok, Chaim (Fic.) 
Cleaveland, Agnes, M. 
Stratton, Joanna (ed.) 
Savitch, Jessica 


Blume, Judy 
Brown, Rosellen 
Eco, Umberto 
Francis, Dick 
King, Stephen 
Lockhart, Robin Bruce 
Ludlum, Robert 
MacDonald, John 
Martin, William 
Parent, Gail 
Parker, Robert 
Updike, John 
Zaroulis, Nancy 


Bergen, Candice 
Collins, Joan 
Greer, Germaine 
Irvine, Lucy 
Koch, Ed 
MacLaine, Shirley 
Tuchman, Barbara 
Welty, Eudora 


Steel, Danielle 
Howatch, Susan 
Santmyer, Helen Hoover 
Vidal, Gore 
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Dear Readers, 


What a wonderful summer and it is great to see you all 
at Codman Fair. 


The library staff and a corps of volunteers are putting 
together a week-long centennial celebration. Enter 
the spelling bee and compete with our school kids or 
dance at the ball. We recommend you read the library 
section and keep the schedule of events. You liked 
"Summer is...."" Here is our preview of Fall to add to 
your own special thoughts. 


Remember the Spanish boy scouts who visited last 
month? Suze gives their impression. 


See you at the Library Centennial. 


VAD 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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Shuffling through a leaf pile. 

Harvesting your garden with a great feel of 
accomplishment. 

Being scared when your Kindergartner goes 
on the big yellow school bus. 

Honking geese in a V-formation heading... 

Starting of school and new pursuits. 

Filling the freezer with stewed tomatoes 
and spaghetti sauce. 

Missing Douganis's dives in the Olympics at 
midnight. 

Talking to a friend in Donelan's who was on 
an island for the summer. 

Coolness in the air that reminds us of 
heating ills. 

Learning to spell "supercalifragilisticexpi- 
alidocious." 

Seeing Jay at the Library Centennial Ball. 

Going to church on Sunday. 

Thinking about family and Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Dried corn stalks blowing in the wind. 

College interviews and wondering where 
you'll be next fall. 

Putting on your old plaid shirt and square 
dancing at Codman Fair. 

Making a Halloween scarecrow out of Dad's 
(hopefully) old shirt and pants. 

Taking one more trip to Cape Cod to walk 
the beach before.... 

Piling a station wagon full of kids for 
Saturday morning soccer. 

Taking time to remember the summer fun. 

Attending an open house at the schools and 
meeting teachers. 

Buying snow tires. 

Yelling at a Harvard football game in the 
Stadium. 

Putting (clean?) storm windows back up. 

Bringing a pumpkin from the field and 
carving it. 

Watching the Halloween parade at Hart- 
well School. 
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Wondering how many calls John Walker 
gets asking when the next soccer game is. 

Trying to find a time to play your tennis 
match in the fall tournament. 

Driving down Baker Bridge and enjoying the 
fall color. 

Walking around Sandy Pond on Columbus 


Day. 
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CODMAN FAIR 


Lincoln's version of an agricultural exposi-— 
tion is Codman Fair. For ten years this — 
celebration has been a major money maker for 
the Codman Community Farms as well as a 
satisfying town social event. Now at press — 
time farmers and quasi-farmers were busy as 
elves putting together this festival to cele-— 
brate the town's farming heritage. Chairing 
the fair are Margaret Flint, Jr. and Suze Craig 
working with a fleet of volunteers. 

On Friday night, September 14, three hun-_ 
dred square dancers will swing in the Barn to” 
the music of Contra Diversity. Next the big 
day will begin at 8:00 a.m. with entries for the © 
various competitions arriving. At 10:00 a.m. 
the main gates will open — tickets sold at the 
door by Lit Meeks and company. Throughout 
the day take your pick of the usual music, 
floral, craft, and vegetable exhibitions, sheep-. 
dog demonstrations. Look for some surprises. ! 

At 10:30 a.m. in a field near the barn, Fae. 
Hapgood will lead the second CCF gymkhana. 
Of English origin, the gymkhana is a series of 
games on horseback. CCF's will post nine 
classes and is open to riders of all ages and 
abilities. | 


Back in June, the Codman Fair Committee 
contacted town organizations interested in 
agricultural heritage. The special exhibits will 
include the Lincoln Garden Club showing how 
to put together a floral arrangement. Codman 
House will display items from Dorothy's gar- 
dening shed. The Board of Health will have a 
display, illustrating ditch stewardship. The 
Long-Range Planning Committee will mount a 
map of agricultural land in Lincoln and the 
Massachusetts Department of Food and Agri- 
culture will have an exhibit concerning agri- 
cultural restricted farms in Massachusetts. 

The day will end with a family style sit- 
down dinner, the entree will have been pre- 
pared by lamb roasters: Basil Chigas, Homer 
Eckhart, Herb Haessler, and Talbot Lovering. 
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HARVEST DAYS AT DRUMLIN FARM 


Any plans for Columbus Day Weekend, 
October 7 and 8? No need to head north and be 
a leafer — just head for South Lincoln. 

It's time for Drumlin Farm's annual Harvest 


_ Days, a celebration and fun event that attracts 


all ages and walks of life. Many members and 


friends of the Audubon Society enjoy this 


traditional event that features music, draft 
and agricultural demonstrations, storytelling, 
hayrides, fine food and a farmers' market with 
honey and cider. 

Elaine Boyer spoke about the festival in her 
office at the Nature Center. It was a hot, 
sultry summer day, and Elaine had her hands 
full with work other than Harvest Days. "The 
summer Camp is going very well; we are over 
90% enrolled. We have three sessions for 
children ages four through junior high school. 
It is anature and farm-oriented experience." | 
asked her about fall classes. "They fill up very 
quickly; we can't offer too many! The flyer 
will be in the mail this week." While I was 
talking to Elaine the phone rang. "Yes, the 
'Ark' will be coming to you this afternoon. The 
Ark is a wild animal demonstration program 
that has become very popular and has visited a 
number of schools including the Lincoln 
schools." 

We finally got back to Harvest Days. There 
will be music by the Berkshire Mountain Boys, 
Western Union, Southern Rail, and Folksinger, 
Roger Rosin. The Wayfarer, Peter Sawin, will 
delight the children with his collection of 
antique musical instruments they can play. 
Storyteller Jay Goldspinner will spin some 
yarn about the nature and the earth. There will 
be booths with craftspeople selling their wares 
and there will be hands-on demonstrations. 
Children's games and crafts will be highlighted 
with a cornhusking contest and perhaps a 
scarecrow contest. 

I asked Elaine if the weekend would include 
a square dance. "No, at this time of year, the 
barn is full of hay! However, we will be selling 
pumpkins, potatoes, squash and gourds — all 
grown on the farm." What about birdseed? 
"We have a pre-ordered birdseed day scheduled 
for November 17th; people may be able to 
order seed on Harvest Days, however." 


Drumlin Farm is a sanctuary of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society. B® 


Open your dictionaries. Look up those 
misspelled words. 

Ellen Sisco will lead a town-wide spelling 
bee. She will start in the schools and the 
student finalists will compete against adults on 
Thursday evening, October1l8, at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Town Library. 


LINCOLN CENTER Leni 


- SPECTACULAR SUNSETS AND VIEWS FROM ATOP LINCOLN HILL - 


Outstanding Custom Contemporary Estate situated "ON TOP OF. 
LINCOLN", featuring 3 1/2 acres of high orchard setting with the 
most exquisite distant views anywhere in Eastern Massachusetts... 
and 9 large rooms all comfortably elegant...4-5 bedrooms, 4 full 
baths, spacious entry and hallways, deluxe master suite with ad- 
jacent library, eat-in kitchen with generous pantry and laundry 

- area, lovely large sunfilled living room, formal dining room with 
wet bar, 2 stairways, 2 decks, fireplaced family room or guest suite, 
attached garage...Truly a SPECIAL PROPERTY. 

CMMLS Exclusive ..- $410, 000. 


CONDO @ LINCOLN CENTER 
FOUR ROOMS PLUS GARAGE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN TODD POND 
AT THE VILLAGE CENTER...a meadow-like setting with nature pond... 
Living room with fireplace, dining/family room, 1 bedroom with walk-in 
closet and bath, fully equipped efficiency kitchen with laundry (appli- 
ances included)...Hurry! CMMLS Exclusive .-- $140, 000. 


Country Holdings, Inc. is using the services of VIDEO 
MARKETING, and invites you to view our library of cur- 


rent listings in VIDEO. : 


Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker Joanne Whitman 


Maida Gary Betty Speer Marion Donnell 
Mary Ann Keay Dick Tatlock Beeps Clark . 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 


The Purenees 


SPANISH-AMERICAN QUARTERMASTERING 
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August was slightly more lively than usual 
this year, owing to the presence of thirty-eight 
Scouts from Zaragoza, Spain. Last year our 
Troop 127 hiked with them in the Pyrenees, and 
this year the two troops reunited in Lincoln to 
prepare for a canoe journey down the Allagash 
River in Maine. 

For all the Spanish Scouts, this trip was the 
first visit to the United States, and for many, 
the first border crossing. "And for me," 
confided Ana one morning, "the first time on 
an airplane." 

They ranged in age from thirteen up 
through young adulthood and the spread in 
language capability was equally broad, from 
little more than "O.K." and "no" up through 
Julio's fluent BBC-accented speech. Thus 
when the bus rolled up to the Stone Church ona 
sticky Friday afternoon, I found myself ap- 
pointed conversational quartermaster. 

The most pressing needs were straightfor- 
ward enough. "Out! Out! Out of the street! 
Cars must pass by! Hello's and salutations here 
on the grass, please!" 

"She asks if you have dirty clothing. She 
will wash it this evening." 

"She wishes to know what you would like to 
have for dinner." 

"She wishes to tell you that although there 
are two bathrooms in the house, only one 
person at a time can shower himself. The size 
of the hot water heater, you see." 


© 1984 Suze Craig 


VIEW FROM CRAIGHILL 


by Suze Craig 


The following day the linguistic demands 
became more challenging. 

"He says there will be moose and porcu- 
pines. One does not touch porcupines." 

"Have you brought a tarpaulin with you? Of 
what size? And that many meters is how many 
feet, let's see." 

"And to see, please, the battery of pots and 
pans that the patrol has to cook with." 

"Water purification tablets, how many have 
you?" 

"Birthdates, everyone, for the fishing li- 
censes. Fofe, we start with you." 

The day after that the combined group 
descended upon the police station/firehouse 
for a lifesaving/artificial resuscitation demon- 
stration. The instructor, sent by the Red 
Cross, arrived with a film (English only), an 
interpreter (Puerto Rican), and several manne- 
quins. The Zaragoza contingency, heads ping- 
ponging back and forth from the English 
explanations to the Spanish, watched the inter- 
preter. They squinted. They craned their 
necks as she delivered at speed Mach 1. 

"Well," I said to Jaime, one of the leaders, 
"it seems that this little course is worth the 
pain, for they all are listening with great care." 

"Well, no," he shot back, "the pain is what 
she is doing with the Spanish language. Almost 
one cannot understand her. Thank heaven, the 
course we have already had." 

Later they all lined up to practice mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation on the mannequins, a 
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Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 
hair dont. 
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| Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair, cut, designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 

‘ 
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The Mail at Lincoln Station 


Lincoln, Mass. 
TEL: 259-0500 
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procedure which precipitated a lengthy search 
throughout the police station for alcohol. 
Alcohol in a police station??? The desk 
sergeant was properly scandalized. For steril- 
izing purposes, we grinned back at him. Miguel 
Angel, one of the older Scouts, watching the 
drill, closed one eye thoughtfully. "In Spain we 
do this with women." 

Came Wednesday morning. The neatly 
printed schedule listed 6:30 a.m. as departure 
time from the Stone Church for the Allagash. 
Ideally the whale-like bus would majestically 
surge out at the head of the convoy, followed 
by Chris' truck, then Claude's van, then a wake 
of progressively smaller cars, each trailing 
canoes. Inreality we all milled about until 3:07 
a.m., at which time the bus lumbered down the 
hill and out Trapelo Road, the truck chugged up 
the hill, and the van shot out the church's lower 
driveway. Several cars executed U-turns at 
various places in Lincoln Road in the general 
vicinity of Bemis Hall (much to the mixed 
distress and amazement of the gawking rush 
hour traffic) and zoomed off in opposite 
directions. 

When the group returned, eighteen days 
later, I found myself relegated to the position 
of supernumerary. Linguistically, thatis. Ona 
memorable Monday evening the Allagash vet- 
erans, some seventy-four strong, came to 
dinner here. With great interest we watched as 
during approximately two and one-half hours 
they consumed: 25 packets of medium-sized 
pita; 3-1/2 quarts of hummus; 5 pounds of 
potatoes; a 1 pound, 12 ounce homemade 
Caerphilly cheese; 2-1/2 kilo packages of 
Spanish cheese; | quart of eggplant salad; 78.2 
pounds of roast turkey; 20 apples; 6 pounds of 
cranberry sauce; 153 ears of corn; 4-1/2 pounds 
of butter; 1 bushel of cooked vegetables (viz. 
zucchini, carrots, mushrooms, and celery), 
approximately 1 bushel of fresh vegetables 
(including tomatoes, green peppers, and cu- 
cumbers); the juice of 7 lemons and the zest of 
1; 11 loaves of garlicked French bread and 5 
loaves of plain; approximately 64 pounds of 
watermelon (not the rind and seeds, of course); 
and 11 gallons of lemonade. 

Someone had asked me to call Spain to let 
the hometown message center there know "all 
were having a good experience." And those are 
exactly the nouns I used and my translation, I 
must admit, was entirely heartfelt. ® 


~ The Boston Box 


Unique hand-etched polymer ivory scrimshaw, 
picturing 4 scenes of old Boston. 3%” high, $55.00 


yd 


_. the quality, the style, the choice 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Inc. 


REALTORS 
AT THE DEPOT, LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 


(617) 259-9104 


The finest in residential properties 
and homesites from Cambridge to Rt. 495 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Proprietor Ellen Brockman, Manager Stanley Alexander 
J. David Smith Paul O’Brien John Murray 


Multiple Listing Services 


IGG, once 


La Bella Cucina Italiana 
A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners 53 Prospect St. 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 
Sunday 


For reservations call 894-2234 


Big, Little House! LINCOLN 


30 foot fireplaced living roan 


Four large bedrooms 

Two tile baths 

Eat-in kitchen 

Beautiful hardwood floors 


Enormous fireplaced playroan space 
downstairs 


Full attic for potential expansion 


Needs: Willing, creative buyer!!! 
$265; 000 * Mio ers ive 


FOSTER & FOSTER/ 
KASSNER DIVISION 
Old Town Hall 


REALTORS 259-8644 
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MORE ABOUT 


COFFEE 


| by Marvin Golden 


In an earlier issue, Marvin Golden discussed 
methods of brewing coffee. He agreed to 
answer questions from readers. 


Does Styrofoam Affect Coffee Taste? 


Styrofoam has a noticeable aroma, which 
detracts from the taste of good coffee. Card- 
board cups, such as the ones used by Dunkin 
Donuts, are double the price but affect the 
taste much less. The cardboard cups are well 
worth the additional cost. 


Can You Explain the Decaffeination Process? 


There are four steps to the decaffeination 
process: 


1. Moisture is added to the green bean. 

2. The bean is treated with a solvent usually 
methylene chloride for twelve to eighteen 
hours. 

3. Solvent is removed by steam. 

4, Excess moisture is removed by vacuum or 
air drying. 


A second method for removing caffeine, 
called the Water Process, is used by a Swiss 
company, Coffex, and a German company, 
Rombaud. Their exact process remains a well- 
guarded secret. 


Is The More Expensive Water Process Method 
Healthier Or Better In Taste? 


I believe that high quality coffee with 
caffeine is a superior drink to any decaffein- 
ated coffee. However, the better decaffein- 


ated coffees have improved in taste. In blind 
taste tests, I have been unable to find a 
consistent difference in taste quality caused 
by the different decaffeination methods. Ac- 
cording to all of the medical literature I have 
read to date, there is no health reason to prefer 
one method over another. 


Why Does McDonald's Coffee Consistently 
Taste Very Good? 


McDonald's does generally have good coffee. 
The reason is simple: Better coffee beans 
make a better cup of coffee. McDonald's 
specifications are for good quality coffee 
beans. However, McDonald's coffee will vary 
in taste. Coffee deteriorates rapidly under 
heat. If you purchase coffee that is freshly 
made, it will be noticeably better than coffee 
that has suffered under heat for some time. At 
home, I immediately put coffee in a thermos 
after brewing. The McDonald's you patronize 
must do a good job of keeping fresh brewed 
coffee on hand. Incidentally, McDonald's uses 
styrofoam cups. 

A Lincoln resident, Marvin Golden is Presi- 
dent of the National Coffee Service Associa- 
tion, and of his own coffee roasting company, 
Golden Food and Beverage Associates. He has 
agreed to answer questions about coffee. Next 
time: Does Lincoln water affect the taste of 
your coffee? ® 


FROM THE CODMAN HOUSE 


On Saturday, October 13, the Codman 
House will feature a Cellar-to-Attic Tour, 
which will include areas of the house not open 
to the public, such as the cellar, kitchen, 
pantry, and attic. It starts at 9:30 a.m. with 
coffee in the Carriage House. This tour is for 
the Friends of Codman House only but those 
interested may become a member that day. 

Codman House, a property of the Society 
for the Preservation of New England Anti- 
quities, is an historic house museum. It is open 
Wednesday to Sunday, 12 noon to 5p.m., tours 
on the hour, until October 14. Lincoln resi- 
dents are admitted free. 

The Codman Carriage House is now availa- 
ble for meetings, social functions, etc. Call 
259-8843 for more details. @ 
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HARVEST DAYS 
Sunday, October 7 and Monday, October 8 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
FARM CRAFTS 
Weaving e Cider Pressing e Buttermaking 
MUSIC 


Traditional Bluegrass @ Folk @ Morris Dancers 


Hayrides @ Farm Produce @ Farm Animals 


Children’s Games 


Adults $2.00/M — $4.00/NM 
Children $1.00/M — $2.00/NM 
Drumlin Farm 
South Great Rd. 


Lincoln, MA 01773 
259-9807 


PINE BARK MULCH 


GARDEN CENTER — Grass Seed - Fertilizer - Lime 
Salt Marsh Hay 


- EVERGREENS - 
© Hemlock FLOWERING 
EVERGREENS 


e Yew Hardy Mums 


© Rhododendron 


Perks Large Selection of < 
© Mountain Laurel 


© White Pine 
© Andromeda 


Fall Bulbs 


Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoln Line 259-8884 SONG 


Mon.-Sat. 8-6, Sundays 9-5 


COMPARISONS ARE: ODIOUS,ODOROUS,OTIOSE? 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


Unlike some of her descendants, my mother 
was not a learned woman, and when she told me 


that Shakespeare had said that comparisons 
were odorous, Icorrected her, and told her that 
they were odious. Alas, too late to ask her 
forgiveness, I learn from an inherited Bart- 
lett's Quotations from my wife's family that 
she was right. Many pundits have asserted 
down the ages that comparisons are odious — 
John Fortescue (ca 1395-1415), Christopher 
Marlowe (1515-1565), Cervantes (1547-1616) 
and Dr. John Donne (1573-1637), but the heavy 
hitter, William Shakespeare, called them 
"odorous."' They stink, says he. 

You remember how to conjugate adjec- 
tives: 

| have fragrance; You are redolent; He is 

odorous 

I am friendly; You are indifferent; He is 

odious 

Iam relaxed; You are otiose; He is lazy. 


I bring all this up because I have been 
wondering about comparisons of difference. 
Take the difference between men and women, 


'which the French celebrate with "Vive la 
_ difference," but which is rapidly being reduced 
by law and lawsuits. If we compare degrees of 


difference we get a lot: identical, no differ- 
ence, infinitesimal difference, little different, 
a slight difference, narrowly different, some- 
what different, significantly different, differ- 
ent, widely different, a huge difference, all the 
difference in the world, different as chalk and 
cheese, different as night and day, entirely 
different. 

"Widely different" raises questions of di- 
mensionality. Esteem is high, sympathy deep, 
understanding broad, differences narrow, ac- 
quaintance wide, cunning low, arrogance tow- 
ering, ignorance abysmal (i.e. without a bot- 
tom), some presidents stand tall. Some loves 
stretch in two directions: 

"How deep is the ocean, how high is the 
tess.” 


To return to "odious." This is a good strong 
word which has not lost its clout as have many 
of its synonyms. When my wife and I were 
taking German lessons many years ago from a 
poetess, I picked up a number of words which 
earned me derision in conversation with men. I 
was told my vocabulary was feminine, or 
insufficiently different. The words were 
"furchtbar" (frightful), "schrecklich" (fearful), 
"ensetzlich" (hateful). Their English equiva- 
lents, along with such words as horrid, terrible, 
awful, have lost their punch but odious has 
some left. "Heavenly" is shopworn and weak, 
but "hellish" is a powerful word men can use. I 
wince every time a masculine friend uses the 
word "lovely," but I may be wrong. Let us 
retain rhetorical differences between the 
sexes. fiz 


BUY BULK FOODS 


FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY) 


LINCOLN 


THE OLD 


English Country House 


eCenter Location - Very, Very Private 

eHuge Gracious Living Room Opens to Oversized Deck Affording 
Magnificent Panoramic Views 

eCozy Family Room off Kitchen 

e4 Bedrooms, Master and One Other have Fireplaces 

eAlmost 3 Acres 

eA One-of-a-Kind Truly Charming Property 


$375,000 MLS Exclusive 


THE NEW 


Hip Roof Coloninl 


e Architect Designed 
e Magnificently Sited on 4+ Acres, Wooded & Open 

e Fireplaced Living Room and Family Room 

* First Floor Study 

e Outstanding Custom Kitchen 

@A Jacuzzi Spa 

e Private Approach in Lincoln's Most Desirable Estate Area 


$595,000 MLS Exclusive 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Eleven Lewis Street « Lincoln, MA 01773 


259-9700 


Bob Pearmain, G.R.1. Lois iWaslioveky 
Sheaa Harding. G.R.I. Nancy Murphy. G.R.I. 


Eleanor Fitzgerald, Linda McConchie and Francesca von Broesbsen 
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LINCOLN LIBRARY 


THE LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY OF 1884 


_ by Jack MacLean 


It was one hundred years ago, on August 5, 
1884, that the Lincoln Public Library, one of 


_ the community's most important buildings, was 


dedicated. After the shelving and cataloguing 
of a collection of about three thousand books, 


_ the Library opened for service in December of 
that year. 


Prior to 1884 there had been various small 
libraries in Lincoln, operated either by private 
associations, the church, or the district 
schools. There had also been a Public Library 


since October of 1871, housed in a room in 


what is now the "Old Town Hall." The new 1884 
Library, however, represented a dramatic 
change in Lincoln's library service and in its 


village architecture. 


The Library's construction was financed by 
George Grosvenor Tarbell, and at the August 
dedication ceremonies he donated the building, 
its land, and furnishings to the people of 
Lincoln. Born in Lincoln in 1807, the single 
Tarbell had spent most of his professional 
years living and working in Boston as a mer- 
chant, trading in goods from the West Indies 
and in grocery items. (Indeed, for many years 
his partner was Thomas Dana, whose daughter 
married Julian deCordova; Dana purchased the 
land in Lincoln where the deCordovas built 
their home.) . 

Through the years Mr. Tarbell spent much 
time in Lincoln with his relations, and when he 
retired from business in the early 1860's he 
again made Lincoln his permanent home. In 
1869 Mr. Tarbell built a large Mansard-roofed, 
Second Empire style home, high on Lincoln 
Hill, where he would live out his last twenty 
years (now the Okin house on Bedford Road). 
George Tarbell had amassed a considerable 
fortune for his day — his estate was valued at 
over a quarter of a million dollars when he died 
in 1889 — and his house was judged to be the 
most valuable dwelling in town by the Lincoln 
assessors. However, Mr. Tarbell also deter- 
mined that he wanted to make a substantial 
gift to his native Lincoln: a Library building 
that could stand through the generations. 


° 1984 Jack MacLean 


In all, the Library cost Tarbell $27,879.04. 
That included $666 for the central one-acre 
lot, $1,020 for an iron fence which surrounded 
the Library grounds until 1931, $367 for the 
tower clock, $397.43 for decorative terra 
cotta work, $124.50 for thirty oak chairs, and 
many other items. The building was designed 
in what was described as a "Modified Roman- 
esque Revival" style. William G. Preston, a 
noted Boston architect, received $1,261.72 for 
his plans and supervision. 

The Library initially contained a Vestibule, 
a Book Room, a Reading Room, and a Librari- 
an's Room. Upon entering the original front 
door, one passed through the Vestibule into the 
main Book Room. There, a wood railing 
directed you to the right, past the Librarian's 
desk. Going around the railing one could 
wander through the wooden bookcases, which 
were partly lighted by three large arched 
windows "with quarry glass of subdued tints." 
The bottom sections of those windows were 
removed when the Library's addition was con- 
structed in the late 1950's. 

The most ornate room was the Reading 
Room, now known as the Tarbell Room. Its 
rough plaster walls were originally "colored 
with a shaded tint of lake," while the three 
main windows were draped by olive curtains. 
From either the Book Room or the Reading 
Room one could enter the Librarian's Room, 
which is now known as the DeNormandie 
Room. This was the domain of Miss Maria L. 
Pierce and her assistant, Miss Jennie Chapin, 
who each received an annual salary of $75 for 
taking care of the Library, which was open two 
days a week. From the room's southern 
windows they had a commanding rural view 
across stone-walled open fields extending as 
far as Weston. Through the years that vista, 
the Librarians, and the Library itself would 
change, but the Library which George Gros- 
venor Tarbell donated a century ago remains as 
an important part of Lincoln's architecture and 
character. Z 
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THE LINCOLN LIBRARY’S CELEBRATION OF THE CENTURY 


by Carol White 


With decorations of tussie-mussie and the 
option of period dress and black tie, the week- 
long Lincoln Library Centennial Celebration 
will waltz to a close on Saturday, October 20, 
at the Centennial Ball. The elegant dinner 
dance, to be held in a tent on the library lawn, 
is the only Library Centennial event to require 
reservations and the only one for which admis- 
sion will be charged. 

All of the week's activities will take place 
at the library. On Sunday, October 14, an 
afternoon tea will honor the more than forty 
residents who were born in the nineteenth 
century. The oldest long-time resident will be 
presented with a fourteen-carat gold-handled 
ebony cane. In 1909, as an advertising gesture, 
the Boston Post presented the canes to four 
hundred thirty-one New England towns. Until 
now, Lincoln's cane has been out of circulation 
for some time. 

On Monday evening, October 15, book- 
seller, lecturer, and writer Robert Hale will 
speak. Using Eudora Welty's One Writer's 
Beginnings as a point of departure, he will 
discuss the library "as a stimulator of the 
senses," with reading being "not just for in- 
forrnation or for entertainment, but for total 
awareness and for expanding experiences." 
Mr. Hale chose books for President Carter's 
personal library at Camp David. His talk will 
include stories about this experience and 
others drawn from his many years as a book- 
seller and his work with hundreds of authors. 

On Wednesday, October 17, Jack MacLean 
of the Lincoln Historical Society will give the 
opening program in the Wednesday Morning at 
the Library series, speaking on the history of 
Lincoln's libraries. Also for Wednesday, 
Heddie Kent is planning a musical afternoon, 
to be presented by the children. 

On Thursday, October 18, librarian Ellen 
Sisco will run the finals of a townwide spelling 
bee. During an open house, the use of the new 
library computer network system will be 
shown. 

During the day of Saturday, October 20, 
children are invited to a scavenger hunt, to 
search for clues to the library's history. And — 
for the adults — on to the ball! 


© Carol White, 1984 
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As part of the one hundredth anniversary 
celebration of the Lincoln Public Library the 


Lincoln Historical Society is publishing a book. 


on Lincoln's library history from 1798 to the 
present. Written by Jack MacLean and Town 
Historian Margaret M. Martin, the book will be 


available during the Centennial Celebration. @ 


UNDER THE CANOPY AT THE TOWN 
LIBRARY 

Schedule for Centennial Celebration 

October 14-20, 19384 


Sunday, October 14 

3-5 p.m. Afternoon tea in the Tarbell 
Room to honor all Lincoln residents born in the 
nineteenth century. Mr.and Mrs. John Carmen 
will host the affair. 


Monday, October 15 

7:15-8:00 p.m. Book signing party for all 
those who have bought a copy of: Jack Mac- 
Lean's and Margaret Martin's library history. 
The book is available through the Lincoln 
Historical Society. 

8:00 p.m. Under the canopy, Mr. Robert 
Hale, bookseller, lecturer, and writer will 
speak. 


Tuesday, October 16 
No plans. 


Wednesday, October 17 

10:00 a.m. Coffee. 

11:00 a.m. Mr. Jack MacLean of the 
Lincoln Historical Society will speak in the 
Wednesday Morning at the Library series. 

2:30-4:30 p.m. A musical afternoon with 
Lincoln children — Heddie Kent. 


Thursday, October 18 
9:00 a.m.-8:30 p.m. All day Library open 


house. Also exhibit of children's summer 
projects. 

7:30 p.m. Finals of a town-wide spelling 
bee. 


Friday, October 19 
No plans. 


Saturday, October 20 

1:00-2:00 p.m. Centennial-inspired scav- 
enger hunt for children. 

7:30-12:00 p.m. Centennial ball, dinner 
and dancing at the Library. Tickets required. 
The Library will provide more information. 


NOTE: Monday-Friday, Town Library will be 
open until 8:30 p,m. each evening. 


Sea Goddess I is the regal yacht 
that other cruise ships pretend to be. 


The Sea Goddess I concept of a cruise ship 
has inspired a growing number of admirers. 

Ships large and small have suddenly decided 
that they, too, would like to be known as yachts. 

It is wishful thinking in every case. 

A large ship with hundreds of passengers 
is, after all, too regimented and too impersonal 
to offer the ambiance of a yacht. 

On the other hand, a small ship restricted to 
sheltered waters and modest facilities is simply 
too limited to offer the elegance of a yacht. 

Sea Goddess is another matter entirely. The 
one cruise ship designed and built with all the 


advantages of a regal yacht and all the amenities 
of a stately liner, she offers cruises without 
clichés and vacations without regimentation. 
And only 116 guests can share her. 

She cruises to exclusive yacht marinas and 
resorts that larger ships cannot visit. She 
offers a degree of luxury that captivates the 
senses. And from her spacious suites to her 
gracious Dining Salon, she creates the civilized 
ambiance of the most discerning hotels and 
restaurants. 

It is all part of a new vision of a vacation that 
cannot be duplicated anywhere on land or sea. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 
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The Professional 
Stylists at 


Country 
lair Fashions 

will advise you 

on which 


NEXUS Shampoo 
is right for you. 


Formulated for the 80’s by pus 
é 


Country 
Hair Fashions 


Geniune NEXxUS Products are sold only in professional 
hair styling salons. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL SIZE 
NEXxUS PRODUCTS! 


WEST CONCORD 5&10 10 $1 STORE 


FALL VALUE DAYS 
Sept.27 to Oct.20 


Oper 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 


celebrate 
your baby. 


The recent arrival of the newest member of your 
household is the perfect time to arrange for a 
WELCOME WAGON call. { 
As Welcome Wagon Representative, my basket is full of gifts 
for the family. Plus lots of helpful information on the special world 


babies. 
Call now and let’s celebrate your baby. 


Lineoln-Vera Hansen 259-475 


Just moved in? 
I can help you out. 


Don't worry and wonder about learning your way 
around town. Or what to see and do. Or whom to 
ask. 

As WELCOME WAGON Representative, I'll simplify 
your getting settled. Help you begin to enjoy your 
new town . . . good shopping, local attractions, 
community opportunities. 

And my basket is full of useful gifts to please your 
family. 

Take a break from unpacking and call me. 


Wetome Weaion: 


Lincoln-Vera Hansen; 259-8479 


CLOCK TALK 


by Pete Heijn 
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If you walk up the attic stairs of the Lincoln 
Library, wind around the piles of magazines to 
an enormous wooden gate, open the padlock 


and tread past the Acts and Resolves of 


Massachusetts and up some narrow stairs to 
the tower, and open a last door at the top, you 
will see, sitting snugly inside its own window- 
less but lightable house, a clock mechanism the 
size of a pony. 

James Moss, Lincoln clockmaker, has given 
the clock what he terms a "band-aid fix," 
mainly a remedy to its striking problem. 
However, if the Selectmen approve, funds will 
be allotted to do a major overhaul: The 
mechanism will be dismantled, the parts will 
be washed, the pivots will be polished, and the 
bearings will probably need to be replaced. 
Compensation can usually be made for wear in 
other parts. Mr. Moss estimates that between 
twenty-five and fifty years have elapsed since 
the library clock mechanism has been cleaned. 
Its clock tower, however, is one of the cleanest 
he's ever seen; those in some towns have been 
overwhelmed by pigeon droppings and other 


grime. Since the clock is exposed to open air, 
the oil should be checked every three months. 
With good care — James Moss is a believer in 
preventive maintenance — these mechanical 
clocks could last several hundred years. 

The library clock is made of cast iron, 
brass, and steel and is beautifully painted 
according to Mr. Moss (who does fine painting 
himself, as his signs and cards indicate). It was 
made in the 1880's by E. Howard of Waltham, 
"a Mercedes of clockmakers," Mr. Moss said. 
It's an eight-day time-and-strike tower clock 
mechanism; the winding apparatus has been 
electrified, but the original arrangement has 
been retained so it could be re-activated 
easily. The town of Westwood has an E. 
Howard clock just like this one, but their 
electrification destroyed the possibility of any 
return to hand-winding. 

However, with two hundred pounds of 
weight on the clock mechanism, and seven 
hundred pounds on the bell mechanism, I can 
easily see why electric power was, and still is, 
a boon — although I forgot to inquire about 
resetting the clock after the onslaught of 
daylight saving time and power outages. 
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will send you to 


PERU & 
The GALAPAGOS 
ISLANDS 


Machu Picchu 
“Lost City of the Inca’s”’ 


Hiking & Cruising 


Sylvia Golden 
358-5388 259-0479 


LINCOLN CENTER 


* Tranquil 4+ acres abutting conservation land * 
Custom designed high-quality older Contemporary styled home of 7 rooms 
on 3 half-levels featuring a nice open floorplan with much insulated 
glass to the outside creating a light and airy environment mellowed 
with panelling, built-ins, handsome stone work and newly tiled floors 
--- 2-3BRs, 2 baths, all beautifully functional and recently REFRESHED 
throughout. Separate double garage w/large heated shop. Move-in 
(condition) and enjoy the quiet privacy here, the lovely natural 
landscape design w/"easy gardens", and sunny views of Beaver Pond. 


CMMLS Exclusive $345,000. 


Country Holdings,Inc. is using the services 
of VIDEO MARKETING, and invites you to view 
our library of current listings in VIDEO. 


Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker Joanne Whitman 
Maida Gary Betty Speer Marion Donnell 
Mary Ann Keay Dick Tatlock Beeps Clark 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 


MILES TO GO 


An Interview Transcribed by Mary Ann Hales 


| Phillippa Burckett (Phil) is an attractive 
|/woman in her seventies. It has been a pleasure 
to work with her for several years with the 
Friends of the Library. 

I was delighted to discover her passionate 
‘life-long love for hiking and mountain climb- 
‘ing. One cold morning in late May we sat 
‘before the cheerful fireplace in her livingroom 
‘while the downpour continued outside. How 
‘many miles Phillippa has spent on upward 
trails! 

"I've always walked. As a girl I walked 
‘everywhere — to the dentist, to school, to 
friends' houses and took long Sunday walks with 
my father. My first exposure to climbing was 
‘our summer camping trips to Mt. Desert Island 
‘in Maine. Few people were there, and my 
‘sister and I would scramble up those steep 
‘rugged little granite mountains. Most people 
‘looked to the sea, to sail, but we climbed the 
‘mountains. They were lovely ... with dwarfed 
‘fir and pine beaten by the wind from the sea." 
"I always got ahead if possible. I don't like 
| heels." 
| Phillippa's association with the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club also began fifty-six years 
/ago by the seacoast of Maine. She and her 
Sister, now a landscape architect, stayed with 
other Appalachian Club members in "deluxe" 
Campsites ... tents with floors. 
She had a job working with a professor at 

the Harvard Law School, and was able to spend 
most of her summers looking for another 
mountain trail. From '32 on she got her legs in 
shape for mountains by skiing and climbing the 
_ Wildcat and other trails in New Hampshire. 
' "We only got in two runs a day, because you had 
to climb to the top on skis with sealskins 
) 


attached, and ski down rough trails, not mani- 
cured in those days. You knew almost every- 
one who skiied — very gemuetlich (cozy)!" 

I met Doug (her husband of forty-three 
years) in '32 or '33, skiing in winter on the 
_ Mount Washington carriage road. He gave me 
some hot tea on his sterno ... I was wet and cold 
| with sweat and it tasted delicious." 

Over the next two years, Phil climbed and 
hiked with her sister, with Doug and friends in 


the United States. Doug was from New Jersey 
and attended M.I.T. "He went camping back 
when you had to carry your blanket, no sleeping 
bags, you know. We would carry heavy canned 
goods in our rucksacks." They climbed in the 
Presidentials in New Hampshire, in the 
Mahoosucs and in Katahdin in Maine. Phil took 
a pack trip in the Maroon Bells near Aspen on 
horseback (she prefers to walk, however). She 
remembers Aspen as a deserted mining town, 
with a schoolroom covered with dust. "If only 
I'd brought an acre then," she laughed. 

She joined the newly formed Youth Hostel 
in 1935. Hiking abroad, she fell in love with 
Norway with its rugged beauty and friendly 
people. During their travels they met many 
young Germans who complained bitterly about 
their lack of food and money (they were only 
allowed to take twenty marks out of the 
country). She later realized that they were 
mapping the area, and when the German 
soldiers returned during the war, they knew 
where everything was located. The hostel 
accommodations ranged from a school gymna- 
sium where the girls shinnied up the ropes to 
hang their towels near the ceiling, to an 
elegant resort where uniformed maids carried 
the rucksacks to the girls' rooms. While sailing 
in and out of fjords on a freighter, they visited 
a Lapp encampment. Phillippa bought a pair of 
fur-lined Lapp boots but found that they 
smelled up her rucksack so badly that she had 
to hang them outside on the pack. 

From 1936 to 1941, Phillippa toured the 
mountains of the West with a friend. While 
driving across the country to reach the Tetons, 
they were impressed with the terrible drought 
and the effects of the Depression. "I graduated 
into the Depression," she told me. 

The Tetons were her first exposure to more 
advanced climbing. She and her friend met two 
young men who tried them on smaller climbs, 
then took them up the Grand Teton (13,766 
feet) and other peaks in the range. "If you're 
unhappy with heights you could be quite un- 
happy there." One of those young men was 
Glen Exum who was head of the Climbing 
School in the Tetons for many years. 

At Glacier Park, they walked one hundred 
miles, with a day's journey between tent 
camps. Most people rode horses. Hikers are no 
longer allowed in that area because the grizz- 
lies have come down. 

"It was incredible how stupid people could 
be. I remember that to amuse the tourists at 
the hotel at Yellowstone, they would have 
everybody sit in an outdoor amphitheater and 
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THOREAU INDOOR 
TENNIS CLUB 
OF CONCORD 


31 wks. season opens October 1 


GROUPS NOW FORMING 
FOR RECREATION OR INSTRUCTION 


Call or Visit Club, 1045 Old Marlbow Rd 
We'll find you a perfect tennis program! 


PROGRAMS FOR EVERY LEVEL: Contracts, Round 
Robins, Social, Instruction, Juniors, Teams, 


Leagues, Working Players, Seniors, Early Birds. 


Babysitting New Brochure & Info. 
Fireside Lounge Phone 369-7349 
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Sidewalk Sale 
PLANTS , FLOWERS 


ALL AT SPECIAL PRICES 
AND MANY SURPRISES 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 
Rain or Shine 259-0538 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon— Sat. 9-5 és 
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tell them to be very quiet and still. Then the 
rangers would bring in bags of garbage from 
the hotel and dump it in the center at the 
bottom. The grizzlies would come down and 
eat while everybody would sit and watch them. 
It's a wonder nobody got hurt. Now the 
grizzlies have come down and stay down — a 
nuisance and a danger. Needless to say, the 
Park no longer does this." 

American western mountains provided 
challenge and beauty. She saw untouched rain 
forests lush with mosses in the Olympic Penin- 
sula, climbed Mt. Olympus with ice axes on hot 
foggy snowfields, and was roped-up over the 
ice crevasses. In California, Yosemite was 
crowded in summer even in the thirties; but if 
you climb up out of the valley, even today, you 
can escape the mob. 

On a trip to Banff, Alberta, she and her 
friends met an old-time skier and climber — a 
Norwegian — who invited them to his cabins at 
the foot of Mt. Assiniboine, the "Matterhorn of 
the Rockies," a two-day hike in. He showed 
them the trail to the half-way cabin, told them 
where the key was hidden and said there was a 
slab of bacon hanging from a tree nearby. 
Climbers and hikers have always trusted each 
other on the trail. 

Some of her trips in the West were on 
horseback, one with the Sierra Club over the 
rough trails of the Kings Canyon National 
Park, with gorgeous high mountain lakes for a 
quick dip. 

Doug and Phillippa were married in Novem- 
Der of 1941 and honeymooned hiking in the 
Great Smokies. War was declared the day they 
returned. Since people were not supposed to 
use their cars during the war, that ruled out 
most camping trips for the Burcketts. Phil 
remembers Doug's impatience with this re- 
striction. One weekend they took a train ride 
to the best mountain they could reach — Mt. 
Cardigan. They left the train, hiked four miles 
to the base of the mountain, climbed up to the 
summit, skiied down the other side, and 
reversed the procedure, hiking the four miles 
back to the train and hence home. 

Beginning in the early fifties, Phil and Doug 
took on smaller mountains with their children, 
mostly in the Sandwich Range of New Hamp- 
shire. All four made a train trip through the 
West and took camping trips to Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, and The Gaspe. 

In the mid-sixties, Phil and Doug joined 
daughter Jenifer in England (where she was at 
school) and climbed in the Lake Country, 
Particularly enjoying the Striding Edge of 
Helvellyn, then on to Wales, climbing over Crib 


Goch to the summit of Mt. Snowdon, the 
highest peak in Wales. Although low in 
altitude, it is a rugged mass where climbers 
practice rock and snow climbing in preparation 
for Everest. 

In Spain, they hiked in the Picos de Europa 
with Jenifer (who was teaching English in 
Santander). Halfway through a long day's hike 
through spectacular gorges, they met two 
Spanish boys going in the opposite direction. 
Since both of the groups were hoping to get a 
ride back to their own car left at base camp, 
they swapped car keys. When they climbed 
down they drove to the appointed spot, 
swapped cars, and each group continued on its 
trip. 

Also in the fifties, Doug and Phil joined the 
Seattle Mountaineers, camping in an alpine 
meadow in British Columbia, site of the Cana- 
dian Club's cabin. They tented in a sea of 
alpine flowers, and did quite a bit of climbing 
in the 8,800 to 9,700 range. In'67, they camped 
again with the Seattle Mountaineers in the 
Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho — great fresh fish 
and lots of bushwhacking. 

It was in the home mountains that Doug 
broke his leg on a climb up Mt. Moosilauke in 
1973, catching his foot under a root across the 
trail on a climb. By splinting with long pieces 
of bark, and two kerchiefs around the break, he 
managed to make it past the steepest and 
worst part of the mountain, and could be 
carried out the rest of the way by rangers. 

Phillippa recalls their closest brush with 
serious injury. While skiing in Tuckerman's 
Ravine, she saw a huge chunk of ice bouncing 
down, changing course toward them. Lying 
down flat in the shelter of a the "Picnic 
Rocks," they felt small chunks sprinkle on their 
backs as the ice shattered on the rocks above. 
No harm done, except Doug's skis, standing in 
the snow nearby, were completely split down 
the middle. Later he found he had cracked a 
rib. He discovered his injury after he had 
helped carry a supposedly injured young man to 
the base of the mountain. 

In 1974, Phil and Doug rode horseback to 
eight thousand feet in the High Sierras to join 
the wedding of their daughter Jenifer. The 
bride carried her gown in her backpack, the 
wedding guests carried food and drink, and the 
musician even carried his instrument on his 
back to the wedding. Phillippa showed me a 
photograph of the bride dancing with her new 
bridegroom after the wedding, as their friends 
and parents clapped in time. 

In recent years Phillippa has taken her first 
vacation as a "tourist." She and Doug traveled 
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to Kenya with an M.I.T. group to see the | 
Having been a 
tourist, then back to the trails. Phil, Doug, and | 


marvelous African animals. 


Jenifer hiked and climbed in the Russian 
Caucasus in 1978, ending with Mt. Elbrus 
(highest in Europe). They all climbed to Hut 11 


(14,000 feet) and two or three years later, 


Jenifer made the summit at 18,500 feet —a 
snow Climb. 

In '81, Phil and Doug met Jenifer abroad 
and they did the Rour de Mont Blanc starting in 
Chamonix and walking around Mont Blanc 
through corners of Italy and Switzerland and 


back to France. It was mostly climbing up over © 


passes and down each day to huts or small — 


ensions. They climbed the Col de Bon Homme 
pass) snow covered in July. 


Just below the — 


pass an electric storm erupted — not even time — 


to don rain gear. Lightning everywhere! They 
were quite exposed, and took refuge down 
beside a large rock where snow had come away 
from the rock. They slid down about three feet 
in this opening and shivered until the storm — 
sleet and snow — finally passed. It didn't help 
to see a sign saying two ladies had been struck 
and killed near there some years earlier. 


The Burcketts were walking and climbing in : 
England and in Switzerland in '79 and '82 and 


northern England in '83 — still on the trail. She 
admits her impatience with herself, that she 
can no longer climb at the rapid pace she likes, 
and her attempts to walk faster than her group 
usually tire her. "I still like to challenge 


myself ... I always wonder, how much more can © 


I do?" 


"I need to climb as Doug tells me I should. | 
If you go at an Alpine pace ... it is slow and 
steady; if you're careful, you can go all day. | 


But I don't like heels!" 


"I try and walk every day. If out for pure 
exercise, I must walk as fast as I can; other- 
wise, I pursue a normal pace, often through the | 


town's conservation trails." 
"What do I like about climbing? Keep in 


ee 


mind that I haven't done anything special that — 
anyone else couldn't have done, given good 


health, good lungs and coordination. I like the 


camaraderie, the variety, the physical exulta- | 


tion, and the beauty of the scenery (I don't 


particularly like jogging. For me, it's boring 


and you can't see much — birds in the treetops, 
small flowers in the fields.)" 


New climbers should start with a group who — 
know something about it. And do you know es | 
you can often get better views from smaller — 
mountains. Then you can see the higher ones — 


above you." 
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FROM BEETHOVEN TO BEES 


by Jane Churchill Young 


How does somebody combine raising a 
family, being a part-time farmer, jogging 
every morning at 6:30 and bird watching with 
bee keeping and a musical career? Ask Evelyn 
Harris. 

"] don't do everything at once," she an- 
swers. "I establish priorities in life and devote 
time to them. If something suffers in the 
process, O.K.!" 

Through the wide windows of her music 
room on Old Sudbury Road is a view of Audubon 
fields and wildflowers. The feathered occu- 
pants of a red hen house cluck randomly, 
producing the fresh eggs she sells. Apple trees 
are visible, and part of a flourishing herb 
garden. Unseen are a rambling vegetable 
garden and several bee hives. 

Inside Evelyn's music room are two grand 
pianos, book shelves and Victorian armchairs. 
This is where she teaches piano to about 
twenty students each week, September to 
June. 

"I really teach music," Evelyn says. "Piano 
happens to be the instrument. I enjoy introduc- 
ing this dimension into someone's life. Some 
students may become pianists — quite a few 
won't. My hope is that music will become part 
of their lives, actively or passively. 

"J teach both adults and children," she says. 
"You may think an adult is more educated and 
sophisticated, and therefore can handle more 
difficult material. Ihave found that's not true. 
The needs of one are not that different from 
the other." Her approach to teaching music 
uses a step-by-step progression. A student 
first concentrates on reading correctly, and 
the best possible fingering pattern, using hands 
separately and then hands together — slowly. 
When that is absorbed, counting is taught, then 
balance between hands, use of the pedal, 
phrasing, the range of dynamics and an in- 
Crease in tempo. This pattern applies to 
learning any piece of music. "Security in 
playing falls apart if each step isn't thoroughly 
absorbed before going on to the next one," 
Evelyn says. She admits this requires a lot of 
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self-discipline, but "The end result is worth- 
while!" 

She notes that some students seem to have 
an inner motivation to practice. "They proba- 
bly attack other things in their lives the same 
way — like homework. No one has to tell them 
to do it." In other cases, particularly with 
young children, they need parental guidance 
and help in scheduling practice sessions. She 
recommends finding a time slot that works 
each day. "Sometimes there is a child who is 
really averse to this discipline. He may learn 
quickly, and the parents be anxious for him to 
continue, but he puts in minimal time." This 
student will still pick up a lot if lessons are 
attended consistently. "The only times I 
become frustrated are when a number of 
consecutive lessons are missed; then the pla- 
teau of achievement remains the same." After 
two or three weeks of missed lessons, a student 
will stop practicing. 

Twice a year Evelyn puts on musicales in 
her house. "These performances by my stu- 
dents represent an achieved goal for them. I 
never force anyone to play publicly — some say 
they won't because of stage fright or lack of 
interest — but those who do, practice consci- 
entiously because they know they will be heard 
by an audience. They work hard towards this 
goal, and when the time comes, they do the 
best they can." 

Evelyn herself has played the piano most of 
her life. "When I was three and a half, my 
parents had my Aunt Mabel's upright piano 
sitting in the living room. I sat down one day 
and started playing 'I love coffee, I love tea...' 
all on the black keys, using accompanying 
chords. That was strictly auditory. Playing by 
ear was just something I could do." Another 
family story relates that she was also fond of 
taking clumps of dirt from a planter and 
spreading it on the ivory keys. "I was a terrible 
kid!" 

Evelyn began taking lessons at age five 
from a local Millbury, Massachusetts, teacher. 
"I continued to play anything I had heard, for 
often four to six hours a day." She studied 
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THE 
VICTORY GARDEN | 
- LANDSCAPE GUIDE 
THOMAS WIRTH 


. 


“companion to the now-classic Crockett’s Victory Garden, 


Crockett's Indoor Garden, and Crockett’s Flower Garden: It ° 
is the ideal reference for “landscapes” ranging from an apart- 
ment patio to a large country estate, for readers who simply 

need to know where to plant an azalea bush and for those ~ 
planning gardens and grounds from scratch. - | 


We also carry a comprehensive selection of 
gardening books for both the practical 
gardener and for gift-giving. Specialties 
include Jim Crockett's Victory 

Garden and Time-Life series, titles by and 
about Gertrude Jekyll and Edward Luytens, 
the Rodale series of guides, Hal Borland, 
Wymans, Taylor's, and indoor gardening. 


SIXTY-FIVE MAIN STREET @ 
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369-2405 


piano privately through grade school, high | 
school, college, and into her early thirties. | 

"Growing up, I was immersed in lessons and | 
playing for the Women's Club and different | 
church programs." In high school she entered a | 
number of competitions including the Worces- 
ter County Young Artists Recital. 
sciously or unconsciously, you think — well, | 


maybe I'm pretty good — maybe this is what I | 


"Cone | 


| 
| 


can do. But as you get older, you begin to see | 


what the outside music world represents in_ 
You've got to be 


terms of competition. 


terribly good and dedicated, and want to. 
devote your entire life to music if you compete — 


professionally. I was always aiming for the . 
next performance." In her early twenties she 


was living in Boston, and beginning to play 


professionally. She became part of a trio- 


(piano, cello and violin) that was booked for | 


performances in and around the city. She also 
made appearances at the Gardner Museum, and | 
performed at various music clubs in Boston. | 

"lI worked with several violin students. One | 
of these I accompanied at the Boston Opera | 


House, Symphony Hall, Carnegie Hall in New | 


York, and Contitution Hall in Washington." 

She particularly remembers one evening 
concert at the Gardner Museum when she 
accompanied a singer friend. "The candelabra | 
in the big windows were turned on. The room 
took on a special glow. Mrs. Gardner's castle | 
looked like a castle! We performed well — the 
experience was lovely." 

On Halloween night of 1962 she moved with > 


her husband and small son into a new house on | 


Boyce Farm Road in Lincoln. 
somewhat involved with Boston performances, — 
and going to New York for lessons, but that. 
interest was beginning to wane. When I. 
became pregnant with our second child, my 
priorities in life began to shift. There were 
other things in life besides practicing many 
hours a day. I was happy to let go, and become — 
a full-time mother." a 

Evelyn's musical talents, in combination — 
with her interest in community affairs, have 
led her into several activities in Lincoln. In 
1972 she began working in the public schools 
with Tony Cirella, who was in charge of music 
for kindergarten through sixth grade. He now. 
teaches at Smith-Hartwell and at Hanscom 
School as choral director. Evelyn is his 
accompanist. This coming year he will direct 
two choruses at Hanscom and one at Smith- 
Hartwell. "I think he has made an enormous 
musical contribution to the community. The 
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pncerts are always good — sometimes unusu- 
lly beautiful." 

| Evelyn has also collaborated with Heddie 
lent, Lincoln's retired children's librarian. 
deddie delves into the archives of early folk 
‘ngs, and finds the right ones to fit a play she 
as written." The plays are performed in 
emis Hall, and Evelyn provides all the musical 
ecompaniment. "I am alone in the orchestra 
ith" 

Another association has been with flute 
tacher Ethel Farny. Evelyn has accompanied 
er solo performances, and been part of a small 
hamber group. "I have great respect for Tony, 
leddie, and Ethel." 

| Evelyn also works as pianist for the Lincoln 
layers. "The rehearsals seem long at the end 
fa hard day's work, but it's worth it. I enjoy 
he camaraderie we all feel." This fall the 
ayers will stage "Gypsy," a musical by Styne 
nd Sondheim. "When you live in a town like 
lincoln, you like to think in terms of contribu- 
ions you can make," Evelyn says. "I feel 
ortunate to be able to offer musical talent. 
jut," she continues, "I'm not the total musi- 
jan! Bees! I'm fascinated by bees." 

She has three hives behind her house. When 
he weather turns cold, the bees hibernate, 
orming slowly moving clusters pushing into 
he hives for warmth. A basic hive consists of 
wo deep "supers" (boxes without tops or 
jottoms), approximately one foot high by two 
eet wide, stacked on top of each other, resting 
ina flat platform. The lower super is the 
yrood chamber where the queen bee lays her 
‘ggs. The upper one has ten frames inside, 
vhere honey is stored. 

| One hundred pounds of honey is usually 
‘nough to feed a bee colony over the winter. In 
the early spring, when pollen and nectar are 
Mlentiful, the bees start creating their next 
winter's supply of honey. They are active 
‘throughout the summer and fall. "You add 
shallow supers on top when you see the bees are 
Xeginning to look overcrowded," Evelyn says. 
These shallow ones, when filled, are removed 
and the honey taken for human consumption. 
The bees grow and multiply quickly in early 
spring. They may swarm, and vacate the hive, 
f they are overcrowded. The queen decides. 
'My experience indicates that enough shallow 
supers prevent swarming," Evelyn says. 

One spring, a hive was small in number. 
When a second swarm settled in the crotch of 
an apple tree, Evelyn decided to unite the two 
Colonies. "My husband would not let me cut 


| 
| 
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down that tree!" Instead, with the help of a 
neighbor, she tied a sheet to four branches of 
the tree and shook the tree vigorously. Most of 
the bees fell into the sheet. "If you get enough 
of them, you're pretty sure you have the queen. 
If she's there, the others will follow. Every 
queen has her own fragrance that permeates 
the hive, and allows the other bees to recog- 
nize their home. A honey bee trying to get into 
the wrong hive will be quickly expelled by the 
guard bees." 

She placed the new colony in a deep super, 
covered it and allowed it to sit close to her 
weakened old hive for a day or two. Then she 
removed the cover from the weak one, put a 
piece of newspaper over it, and placed the new 
swarm on top. The bees gradually ate their 
way through the newspaper, and integrated. 
"They have to be introduced slowly to each 
other, or they'll fight," says Evelyn. "At some 
point there must have been a confrontation, 
with one queen either killing or shooing the 
other one away. I'm sure they integrated, 
because afterwards the hive became very 
strong." 

A colony can contain forty to fifty thou- 
sand bees. The queen is fertilized only once in 
her life span of several years. Six or eight 
drones can mate with her. She moves from one 
hexagonal cell in the super to another, laying 
an egg in each one. She can lay up to twelve 
hundred eggs a day. Most of the drones are 
expelled at the end of the season. The worker 
bees live for forty days, cleaning the hive and 
then nursing the young bees. At one point they 
have wax glands in their bodies that come to 
life. They build all the cells, for bees and 
honey. The second half of their lives they 
spend foraging for nectar or pollen, traveling 
several miles if they have to. Some act as 
guards to keep enemies out of the hive. ah 
won't go near them unless I am completely 
covered," Evelyn says. "I respect them, but I 
don't love them, and they don't love mel" 

She extracts honey from the shallow supers 
twice a year. The honey cells are capped with 
wax. Witha hot knife she removes it, puts the 
frames into an extractor, and then spins the 
honey out. "This is a real effort, but it's 
wonderful to see that golden liquid!" 

"I enjoy all the things I do," Evelyn says. 
"There is often hard work involved, but I find 
that satisfying. I also like to think in terms of 
giving and sharing, whether it is my family, 
friends or community. I feel blessed to live ina 
town like Lincoln." 
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by Mary Terrell 


Last fall, Mary Terrell visited England to 
research material for a biography of Florence 
Nightingale. The second part is about the 
Nightingale's country home. 


A writer in the year 1855 described Lea 
Hurst in this way, "Half way up the hill, see 
across the valley to Derwent in the direction of 
Cromford and Matlock, across the valley see a 
wide expanse of country, green undulating, 
backed by a range of swelling hills... From the 
edge of the plantation the road continues over 
a gentle ascent, flanked on one side by a grove 
of birch trees; on reaching the plateau, pass 
through the gate, thence along a good carriage 
drive that leads to the principal entrance of 
the mansion in front of which is a circular grass 
plot with a sundial in the centre...." 

When I arrived by taxi in October of 1983, 
very little had changed at Lea Hurst in the one 
hundred twenty-nine years. since that 
description. I stepped from the taxi to see the 
same scene that the Nightingale family saw 
when they arrived to spend the summer. 

The late Tudor-style house is made of 
Derbyshire gritstone, with mullioned windows, 
chimneys and high peaked gables and two bay 
windows on the west side. The valley was a 
spectacular green, and although it was late 
October, flowers were still blooming. A 
vigorous wind blew across the entry way and 
heavy gray clouds hung over the many chim- 
neys and the slate roof. 

William Edward Nightingale (called WEN) 
designed and built the house in 1825 on land 
passed down to him by his uncle, Peter Night- 
ingale. It is located north of London in 
Derbyshire, in a village called Lea near Mat- 
lock and Holloway. The Nightingales accumu- 
lated most of their wealth from mining lead in 
the old Lea Smelter which provided jobs for the 
villagers from the sixteenth century to the 
1930's. The house had fifteen rooms, but Fanny 
Nightingale, Florence's mother, thought it was 
too small and not suitable for the kind of 
entertaining she wished to do. After much 
cajoling, she finally convinced WEN to buy 
another house which was larger and closer to 
London. They moved to Embley House and 
used Lea Hurst for vacations. 

Lea Hurst remained in the Nightingale 
family until 1946 when it was sold, and it has 
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since become a residence for the elderly. The 


residence is supported by a private group » 


called "The Royal Surgical Aid Society" and is — 
managed by a retired officer of the Royal Air 


Force and his wife. 


I arrived at noon and was invited to have 


lunch with two of the residents and the matron 


in what had been the library and was now used © 


as the dining room. The large and airy room 


was dominated by a chalk and charcoal sketch 


of Florence at the age of eighty. There were. 


mementos of her life throughout the house, 


letters written by her, an engraving of the. 


battle of Sebastopol showing Florence caring 
for the wounded, a Staffordshire pottery figure | 


of Florence with a wounded soldier and a 
kidney-shaped table used by her as a dressing 


table. In the entrance hall hung a drawing of — 
Florence and her sister Parthenope as children. | 
One of the residents with whom [had lunch | 


acted as host and took me upstairs to see 


Florence Nightingale's private sitting room. I 


was told that this was her favorite room and it 


was Clear why. There were large ceiling-to- | 


floor windows which overlooked the green 
hills. Her chair was there with the desk she 
used to write letters. I touched the old glass 


inkwell, opened the drawers where she kept her | 


stationery and reverently sat in her chair. I 


felt she was there watching me, perhaps dis-_ 


approving of my presumptuousness. Still, [had 


to feel the things she handled, look out at the | 


same trees, breathe the same air. I imagined 


what it was like the day she returned to Lea _ 


Hurst from the Crimea. She arrived 
unannounced from the train station at What- 
standwell in Derbyshire and walked up the hill 
to Lea Hurst. From her sitting room window, I 
could see the road she walked that hot August 


afternoon. She was thin, older looking, and her | 


mind was marked by the deaths and suffering 


of the British soldiers. She would use her rage > 


at the ineptness of the British medical system 


to demand reform. Being there in her house, - 
perhaps standing in the same spot she had 


stood, made her life seem more real to me. 


After the tour of the house, the warden (or — 
administrator as we would say) took me out to | 
view the grounds and the garden. The residents | 


raised all of their own vegetables, grew . 


flowers outside and in the green house and 
residents were free to work in the garden as 
well as do any other chores they wished. The 


twenty-three residents had their own private © 


rooms and the feeling was that of a large 


family home. 


My visit to Lea Hurst ended by having tea — 


with the warden and his wife. I learned that 
they had been managing the residence for 
seven years and found it to be a rewarding 
experience. The sense of history in the house 
was an additional benefit for them. 


The taxi arrived and I took one last look at 
Lea Hurst, breathed the country air deeply and 
wondered if she was watching me from the 
sitting room window curious about what I 


would write. R) 
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Set amdist towering pines and hemlocks, this 10 room custom-built Con- 


temporary offers over 3,500 sq. ft. of living area, on three levels. A 


delightful country property, yet less than 30 minutes to downtown 


Boston. 


259-8376 


Our computerized MLS service enables us to match your housing needs 
over a wide geographical area, give us a call today and let us explain 
how it might take the work out of house-hunting for you. 


Members: 
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STONEHEDGE 


.--$339,000, MLS. 


Central Middlesex Multiple Listing Service 
Greater Boston Multiple Listing Service 


SBURROUGHS * SMITH 
REALTORS 


LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 e 617/259-8376 
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CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 
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INSULATING SHADES 


SEPTEMBER SALE! 


every Window Showcase.® 
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Just across from 
the Concord Depot 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535 


Open 7 days inciuding © 
Thur. & Fri. evenings 
and Sunday afternoons 


Window Showcase® insulating 
shades lower energy bills by keeping 
in the heat you lose through uninsu- 
lated windows. They cut window heat 
loss by up to 85%. That translates into 
savings of up to 30% on your heating 
bills, more on your cooling bills. 


Wayland Shopping Center 
303B Boston Post Road 
Wayland, MA 01778 

358-7358 


FRI 9:30-8:00 SAT 9:30-5:00 


MON-THU 9:30-5:30 


LATE SUMMER MUSINGS 


‘OF A WOULD-BE GARDENER 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Gali nsega 


A gift shop in Waterville, Maine, carries 
the ideal row marker for my plot at Codman 
‘Community Farms. Stashed in a basket of 
painted stakes with pictures and labels of 
"BEANS" and "BEETS" and "ONIONS," there is 
One that shows a dandelion and says "WEEDS." 
| Each May I have visions of producing the 
| perfect plot. My rows are staked and seeded 
“and the home-grown seedlings put in, a modi- 
cum of straw laid around, and for a while the 
nascent weeds get pulled with diligence. Then, 
for one reason or another, my efforts flag at 
the end of June (the heat, company coming, 
rain, a float for the Fourth, etc.). As I've come 
to learn so well, if the weeds don't know who is 
_ boss by the first week in July, the game is over. 

This year I decided to accept the inevitable 
and learn from what developed. Armed with a 
Copy of "Golden Guide to Weeds" from the 
Audubon store, I have begun a study of what 
grows so heartily in my plot among the yellow 
Squashes (collapsed from stem borers), green 
beans (chewed by black-spotted brown beetles) 
and swiss chard (cut to the ground by either a 


bunny or a woodchuck). To date I've identified 
some fifteen different types of weeds in 
addition to several kinds of grasses. 

A few of my collection have grown as large 
as your average woman. One of the biggies is 
Green Amaranth (Pigweed). This summer I cut 
the branches from one that was growing intoa 
Pixie tomato and used its stalk as a stake. It 
has worked just fine. 

Lamb's Quarters, otherwise known as 
Goosefoot, is another giant. I've managed to 
stomp it out of the middle rows, but it 
flourishes along the borders with the onions. 
"Golden Guide" says that each plant generates 
tens of thousands of seeds — no wonder there 
are always so many in my one plot. The young 
plants are supposed to be tasty when cooked as 
greens. I've never been adventurous enough to 
serve them, though I tested the leaves on our 
guinea pig and he found them about as delicious 
as Clover. 

I won't dwell on the Carpetweed and Pur- 
slane that grow close to the ground and don't 
cause any grief. Ragweed is another story. My 
husband rejoices that it grows luxuriantly in 
every untended corner at Codman. It gives him 
a very good reason to stay away from the plot 
from August on. 

This year's candidate for "weed to take 
over the world" has fuzzy stalks, tiny five- 
petaled white daisy flowers, and remarkable 
branching habits. It has poked its blossoms 
between every plant in the garden. When 
thrown aside after pulling, it grows roots along 
its fallen stem and new plants sprout up from 
each root clump. "Golden Guide" identifies it 
as an herb without a common name, only a 
scientific one — Galinsoga — that honors a 
Spanish botanist. 

Why, I wondered, was Galinsoga an herb. 
The Random House Unabridged Dictionary 
defines "weed" as a valueless plant, while an 
herb is a non-woody plant valued for its 
medicinal properties, scent, and so on. One 
man's weed may be another man's herb, but 
who could have found something good about 
Galinsoga? 

It has been a joy to stop feeling guilty about 
the garden plot being out of control. Ican now 
refer to it as my laboratory for investigation. I 
say I'm not a lousy gardener — I'm a naturalist 
in the making. Homer says that maybe we can 
find a book on marvelous mulches for next 
year's course of study. ® 
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OLD TOWN HALL LINCOLN CENTER 


[ THE BIT BRACE | 


ADULT CLASSES 


WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesday & Saturday Morning 

September = May 


Elizabeth Coover 862-586 
Tuesday & Saturday mornings 259-9876 

Address: P, 0, Box 205. 

Lincoln Center 01773 = 0800 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 
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Luncheonette 


‘ LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
| (at the Texaco station) 
6 
6 


Breakfast and lunch 


259-9794 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


WHAT TO DO, WHEN THERE'S NOTHING TO 
DO 


Hop on your bike, find a friend, stop at the 
Town Offices for a map and you're off or are 
you. Mike Farny, owner of Lincoln Guide 
Service, suggests some safety tips for your fall 
rides. 

ALWAYS WEAR A HELMET! | 

Understand how to operate your bike and — 
its controls. 
practice ride. | 

Check its operating condition. Here's a | 
check list. | 
brakes 
derailler 
tires and wheels 
saddle and seatpost 
handlebar and stem 
quick release levers 


Hage 


Obey traffic laws. Use bike paths when | 
available. Ride WITH traffic, single file. | 
Maintain a steady course. Avoid swerving. 
Use hand signals when turning or stopping. | 
It notifies motorists, pedestrians, and cyclists. 
Beware of cars entering traffic and side 
streets. Drivers often do not see cyclists. 
Beware of road hazards. Here are a few: | 
sand, pot holes, glass, man hole covers, pedes- | 
trians, soft shoulders, parked cars with doors | 
opening, dogs, and mailboxes. 
At railroad crossings, dismount and walk. 
Avoid riding double and carrying packages 7 
which obstruct view. | 
Keep at least one hand on handlebars. 
No stunt riding or holding onto other | 
vehicles. | 
Use legclips or bands when wearing loose | 
pants. 
Have a pleasant ride. 


Mike Farny will be glad to answer any | 
Next issue: Bike Touring. QB 
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questions. 


10 WALDEN ST. 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 


If on an unfamiliar bike, take a | 


IEWS FROM THE CHILDREN'S ROOM 
y Amy Gavalis and Cathy Brannen 


‘all Films 


There will be three film series, offered for 

hildren and young adults, this coming year, at 
he Lincoln Public Library. 
' We will have a short program, once a 
yonth, on Saturday mornings at 11 a.m., 
ecommended for pre-school and up. The first 
rogram on October 6 will last fifteen minutes, 
ut the rest are all one-half hour in length. 


lctober 6, 1984 
lynken, Blynken and Nod 


own Mouse and Country Mouse 
ine Little Kitten 


oy ember 3, 1984 

iinnie the Pooh and the Blustery Day 
og Watch 

De 

ecember 1, 1984 


innie the Pooh and the Honey Tree 
Ito's. Surprise Package 


mnie the Pooh and Tigger Too _ 


Also planned are films recommended for 
ages eight and up. These are scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoons at 2:30 p.m. The first 
film, Peter Pan, will be shown twice on 
November 14 with the morning showing at 
10:30 a.m., targeted for pre-schoolers, and the 
afternoon showing for older brothers and sis- 
ters. 


November 14, 1984 
Peter Pan 


December 12, 1984 
The Olden Days Coat 


Clown of God 


January 16, 1985 


Avalanche 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice 


February 13, 1985 
Danny . 


March 13, 1985 
The Electric Grandmother 


April 10, 1985 
High Rise Donkey 


- Monkey Tricks 


May 8, 1985 
The Winged Colt 


Billy, Peggy, Royal and friends ... London 
Horses 


The third program is for people in junior 
and senior high. We hope too, that many adults 
will enjoy these three feature films. They are 
all adapted frorn books that are available in the 
Young Adult collection at the library. They 
will be shown Saturday afternoons at 2 p.m. 


TEX 


November 3, 1984 
I Heard the Owl Call My Name 


December 8, 1984 
The Summer of My German Soldier 
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® 
REALTORS 


Lincoln Agency Finds Homes 


for Buyers - And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong 
professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 
Real Estate Federation and can also 
serve you around the world. 
Be sure to experience Lincoln 
Agency's professional counse ling 
service before you buy or sell. 
Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, INC. 
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Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 
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Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 
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BayBank | Middlesex 


BayBanks 


Available 24 hours a day 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall 


894-6500 
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LONG AWAITED OPPORTUNITY — 


TWO SPECIAL AFFORDABLE LINCOLN PROPERTIES 


3 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHS, FAMILY NEIGHBORHOOD, BEAUTIFUL LOT 
CMMLS EXCLUSIVE $230,000 


oy 


CHARMING VILLAGE HOUSE IN TOWN CENTER - 3 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHS, 
MUCH CHARACTER. EXCLUSIVE $279,000. 


ALSO: 


SUBSTANTIAL 4 BEDROOM, ONE LEVEL HOME IN SEARCH OF CREATIVE BUYER. 
CMMLS EXCLUSIVE $265,000. 


FOSTER & FOSTER 259-8644 
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Dear Readers, 


At a recent Review staff meeting, it was stressed 
the magazine. have articles on water, housing, and 
traffic. These domestic issues were lacking in the 
Presidential campaign, but not in this magazine. Mrs. 
Lorenz of the Lincoln Housing Commission discusses 
the status of the renovated farm house for the elderly. 
Ruth Hapgood, one of the original Review editors and 
owners, has done research on the Cambridge Reservoir 
which will appear in January. 

Over the past summer, we have had personnel 
changes. We feel staff changes are healthy but 
regretful. Judy Hall, subscription manager, has re- 
signed and Carol Caswell, our business manager, will 
incorporate subscriptions into her job. Both Lucille 
McMahon and Mary Ann Hales leave us as writers. 
Their articles and perspective on Lincoln have been an 
asset. We are pleased that Mary Ann will remain with 
us as an advisor. This means editors do more of the 
writing and solicit articles in the Community. We 
thought you would like to know how we function. 

As the Holidays approach, take time out to savor 
the spirit of the season. 


Address all subscription correspondence to 
Mrs. Judy Hall, R.F.D. #3, Sandy Pond 
Road, Lincoln, Ma., 01773. Subscription 
rate is $5.00 for six issues. ale 
THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 

and letters from its readers. On request, 

the writer's name will be withheld from 

publication. We do not refuse individual 

opinions by interested parties, whether or cover design by Harold D. Smith 
| not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 


ave traveler's Dilemm., 


_. Will | have any restrictions on my travel? 
. . What will it cost? 


_. [wonder if there are any special offerings | should take 
advantage of? 


_ | will have to arrange all my travel if it involves air, sea, sail, 
car rental and motorcoach. 


_ | also have to arrange my hotel, motel and resort accommodations. 
_ How do | find out about sightseeing and special events? 


. How do | handle my passports and visas and do 
| need innoculations? 


_| wonder if that area is dangerous or considered a war zone? 
_ | wonder if that cruise is geared for families or singles? 
_| wonder if that hotel is closest to my meeting place and the airport? 


_, . What about foreign currency exchange at where I’m going? 


. What are the local customs? 


lf you're thinking about Travel, Do yourself a favor and see a Travel Agent. 
Ww 


Ly LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Yr & Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 
Phone (617) 259-8168 


POSEIDON'S 
SCULPTOR 


by Pete Heijn 
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At the entrance to the Mall, between the 
Clark Gallery and Capelli, stands a slim white 
sculpture which soars away from the dry earth 
color of the building and the dark walkway 
toward Donelan's. The metal plate on its base 
says "'Poseidon', 1979-1980, Robin Binning." 

Shirley Nisbet, a painter in the Artists West 
studios in Waltham and a friend of Mr. Binning, 
garnered the following comments about his 
background and work: 

"I was born and educated in England, and 
studied there at the Plymouth School of Art, 
specializing in wood engraving and printmak- 
ing. During the war, I served in the Royal 
Navy. After the war, I moved to St. Ives in 
Cornwall, exhibiting at the St. George's gallery 
in London, and also in Stockholm, where a print 
of mine is in the Kunglihets Kunstmuseet. 

"It was while I was in St. Ives that Barbara 
Hepworth's decisive influence, as a sculptor, 
turned my thoughts in the direction of three 
dimensions, and pushed me to become a sculp- 
tor myself. It has become the medium in which 
I have worked ever since. 

"I came to the U.S. in 1965 — as it happens, 
to Lincoln — where I was a guest of old friends. 
In 1967 I returned to Boston to rent a studio at 
the Fenway Studios on Ipswich Street, and it is 
where I lived and worked until recently. 

"During this period, I taught sculpture at 
the New England School of Art for a number of 
years; I was a visiting sculptor at Bowdoin 
College in Maine; I gave the Putnam Memorial 
lecture at Princeton in 1975; and Iam a Fellow 
of the MacDowell Colony in New Hampshire. I 
have also been exhibiting regularly throughout 
this period. 

"IT have long-standing ties with Lincoln as 
noted earlier and the Clark Gallery has exhib- 
ited my work for a number of years. Apiece of 
mine also stands on Dr. Nisbet's land (across 
from the fire house). 

"My work is in the Sackler collection in 
New York and in various private collections 
throughout the country. 

"As regards the aims of my work: my main 
preoccupation over the years has been to 
explore the analogies between musical struc- 
tures, on the one hand, and their equivalent 
ones in three dimensions, on the other. I have 
employed musical concepts such as counter- 
point, key modulation, rhythmic patterns, etc., 
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in a long series of pieces. For example, the 
Two- and Three-Part Inventions in which two 
similar elements can be moved relative to each 
other and in which the viewer becomes ac- 
tively involved, and can interpret the piece 
within his own insights. Also the polyrhythmic 
structures — of which 'Poseidon,' in front of the 
shopping mall in Lincoln, is one. And, more 
recently, the on-going series of '‘permutations.' 

"In all of these I have sought to explore the 
musical relationships which are possible when 
using structures of aluminum or bronze, so that 
they echo back and forth, evoking the predomi- 
nant mood of the piece." 

Shirley adds, "He left out quite a lot, such 
as the floating sculpture he tried out on ponds 
at Mount Misery." However, as Mr. Binning 
remarks, "for further details see Who's Who in 
American Art." 

Meredyth Hyatt Moses of the Clark Gallery 
speaks of Robin Binning "a person who lives an 
artist's life. His work enhances our visual 
world." "Poseidon" is on consignment to the 
Clark Gallery in Lincoln. 

If a private collector bought "Poseidon" and 
took him away, a grim space would remain. If 
Lincoln bought it, that would be a gift for the 
Town — not just for Christmas but for every 
day of every year. It should be at the top of 
Lincoln's shopping list. 
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Executive Sweets. 


We know an executive of a local company that is 
awfully sweet on his customers. Not all his 
customers, mind you, Just those he’s sweet on. 

He makes his point quickly with cookies. He sends 
cookies instead of the usual ‘‘Thank You For The 
Order’’ note. 

Coffee for a customer's visit becomes a royal 
treat with a tray of Crumble Station gourmet 
cookies. He sends out-of-town customers packages 
of assorted Crumble Station goodies during the 
November and December holidays. As we said, 
he's awfully sweet on his customers. 

We have to admit, a freshly-baked Crumble 
Station cookie can sure make a friend friendlier. 
Come to Crumble Station, Union Ave., off the Post 
Road in Sudbury or call 443-2132, 

A sweet way of doing business. 


SHOPPING 
LIST 


A test for The Lincoln Review. 

| This year The Lincoln Review decided to 
take a test for Christmas. Can we do all our 
Christmas shopping without setting foot out- 
_ side Lincoln? 

Let's see — there are grandparents to take 
_care of and two nieces and a nephew. One 
sister is just settling into a new house and a 
_ brother has taken up skiing. One daughter is 
| away at college and one still at home. 

| First, the drugstore where we saw some 
Scholl's sandals last summer. Luckily Jim is in 
and agrees to check the basement. He returns 
_ with two pair. They'll do, we agree. Now 
_ around the corner to Lincoln Guide for the 
_ skiing brother. Mike Farny has many accessor- 
_ ies for skiers and bicyclists. Thermal gloves, 
_ shirts, hats — here's a cheerful red hat for the 
_brother.. And one daughter has a boy friend 
who likes to bicycle — something for him. 

Just beyond is the Cobbler. One nephew 
/ wanted a wide leather belt, which we thought 
was impossible to find, but the cobbler said 
that he would make one, initial and all. "We 
+ even make key cases, if you want that, too." 

On our way over to the Mall we side-step 
Over to The Bazaar, a good place to find 
»something for the sister in her new house. 
| Victorian objets d'arts, furniture, china and 
) glass, Christmas ornaments can be found here. 
| Then over to the Mall to Something Special — 
games for the younger nieces -and nephews, 
model airplanes for one son. There's even a 
| pretty sweater for our teen-age daughter. 
| They have added a new food section; some 
lovely cheeses and candies to take to neighbors 
that we visit on Christmas Eve. 

What to get for husbands? If they like 
plants, there's Alpa Plants almost next door 
and we overhear someone ordering flowers to 
be delivered to his wife once a month for a 
year. Maybe our husbands will think of that. 
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On our way home we stop at the Audubon 
store to find something for grandparents. Bird 
feeders, many books, and how about playing 
cards? Two Peterson field guides will do for 
the other set of grandparents. 

We also make a quick stop at the Old Town 
Hall Exchange to pick up bundt cake for our 
shut-in neighbor, as well as Christmas paper 
and cards. 

Only two hours to shop and it's all done 
without stepping outside Lincoln. We even 
have the energy to get the packages mailed on 
Monday morning. 


WINDOW TREATMENTS 
Ce 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 
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Set amdist towering pines and hemlocks, this 10 room custom-built Con- 

temporary offers over 3,500 sq. ft. of living area, on three levels. A 

delightful country property, yet less than 30 minutes to downtown 

Boston. ...$339,000, MLS. 
259-8376 


Our computerized MLS service enables us to match your housing needs 
over a wide geographical area, give us a call today and let us explain 
how it might take the work out of house-hunting for you. 


Members: 
Central Middlesex Multiple Listing Service 
Greater Boston Multiple Listing Service 


“BURROUGHS ¢ SMITH 
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STONEHEDGE 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 @ 617/259 8376 


OLD TOWN HALL 


Where can you buy navy blue hand-knit 
mittens in Lincoln's historic district? 

Nestled in the woods by an open field, the 
Old Town Hall has a history as interesting as its 
contents. As you enter on the left side (but not 
at noon time) is the Center Post Office 
Cheerfully run by Mary Fullerton. Her big 
business is sorting mail for the boxes and 
receiving mail. During a Girl Scout tour, she 
told about one of her unusual problems, mailing 
a chocolate bar in a birthday card when it got 
squished in the postal meter. 

Separating the post office from The Ex- 
change is a bulletin board where you can locate 
a cleaning woman, a missing cat or find out 
about a Concord concert. Upon entering the 
next room, I was struck with the friendliness of 
the sales clerks and the variety of the con- 
tents. On one side are all-occasion greeting 
cards and paintings, including several by 
water-color artist Foster Nystrom and Norman 
Brisson. As you look around the shelves, there 
are hand-knit sweaters, tea cozies, and more — 
including the navy blue mittens I am thinking 


about buying. One shelf is devoted to Lincoln 
authors, and Ialso noted The Boston Symphony 
Cook Book, a great Christmas present for a 
Friday afternoon concert goer. Of course, The 
Lincoln Review and stationery with sketches 
of local flavor are on the shelves too. School 
kids drop by after school for penny candy. 

Everything in the Exchange is on conces- 
sion (twenty percent is kept). Merchandise is 
received on Monday mornings. Although cas- 
seroles are no longer available, there are jams 
and jellies, fresh bread, quiches, bundt cakes, 
salad dressing. I went in on Saturday morning 
and volunteer Dot Taylor explained that mer- 
chandise is received from every state in the 
union, including Hawaii. The Exchange is a 
member of the National Federation of Woman 
Exchanges. "Our hours are 9:30-4:30 during 
the week and Saturday mornings until noon. 
We welcome volunteers. Yes, men, too." I was 
told that Christmas cards will be available 
soon and that there will be hand-made Christ- 
mas ornaments. 


In the basements on Tuesday and Saturday 
mornings are woodworking classes conducted 
by Elizabeth Cooper. Mrs. Cooper explained 
that it is $60.00 for ten sessions and the next 
session starts in January but quickly added that 
you can really start any time. "I encourage a 
person to visit first." Her class comes from all 
over, one member is coming from Leominster. 
"The first project is a toolbox. It is really a 
class for beginners but we encourage every- 
one." 

Upstairs, long-time Lincoln resident Bill 
Sawtell runs an Antique Room. 

"Merchandise is accepted on Monday and 
the consignment is twenty percent. We are the 
lowest around." I asked if he had only antiques. 
"Nothing is brand new." In addition to Monday 
morning from 9:30 to noon, the Room is open 
2:00-6:00 every day, including Sunday. The 
shop has been recently renovated and he has 
kept the original display cases from the 1940's. 
Furniture as well as smaller objects are availa- 
ble. 

The Town Hall was built in 1848 but did not 
arrive in its current location for seventy years. 
Its original location was the site of the present 
Bemis Hall where it functioned for forty-four 


HOLIDAY CENTERPIECES 
HOLIDAY PLANTS 


PAPER WHITE BULBS 


years as a town hall, public library and, on 
occasion, housed an overflow school class- 
room. In 1892, the building moved to the north 
side of the White Church and became a post 
office and general store. Sumner Smith then 
bought the building and had it moved to its 
current location. It passed through Pierce 
Park with business as usual. In 1962 Sumner 
Smith decided it was time to sell the Old Town 
Hall and the Lincoln Old Town Hall Corpora- 
tion was formed with William Rand Jr., its first 
president. A total of $25,000 was raised and 
the building was purchased with a mortgage of 
$15,000. 

The Articles of Organization of the now- 
formed Corporation stated the purpose of the 
Corporation is to provide for the maintenance 
of the Old Town Hallas an historically valuable 
building and to benefit any religious, charita- 
ble, literary or educational purpose concerning 
the town and its inhabitants. In order to 
preserve the rural atmosphere about the Ex- 
change, in 1978, the Corporation purchased a 
portion of the neighboring field. Each year the 
Old Town Hall Exchange makes gifts in support 
of worthy town projects, such as the scholar- 
ship fund. B 
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The Codman Estate Transactions, 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Robert A. Lemire 


The following is a brief history of a community's suc- 
cessful efforts to save what needed to be saved of a major 
estate when the last of a long line of family owners passed 
away in 1967. More than that, it is the story of how appro- 
priate parts of the property were planned to meet com- 
munity development needs. It is a study of close cooper- 
ation among the trustees of the Codman estate, commu- 


| nity officials, and representatives of a nonprofit land trust, 
all of whom recognized the need to develop and implement 


practical plans that would allow the trustees to fulfill their 


_ tesponsibility for realizing full dollar value for 200 acres of 


prime land located in the center of Lincoln while striving 
to respond to a broad range of community interests. 

In 1967 the Codman property was composed of a well- 
maintained Federal period mansion attributed in part to 
Bullfinch, servants’ quarters, a carriage house, and a farm- 
house near a cluster of three barns, all situated on 240 
acres of beautiful Lincoln land. Included near the dwell- 


ings were handsomely landscaped pastures and the remains 


of a formal garden. The balance was made up of flat, roll- 
ing farm fields bordered by old stone walls and wooded 
hillsides with frontage along charming country roads. 

When assembled in the early 1700s by Charles Cham- 
bers as a country estate, the property totaled 700 acres. 
By 1967 most of the larger portion had long since been 
sold and subsequently given to the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, which now uses some of the land as its head- 
quarters, the rest as a wildlife sanctuary and educational 
farm. 

Long before the demise of Dorothy Codman, last of the 
Chambers-Russell-Codman family line, the future of the 
property loomed large in the minds of town officials and 
other members of the Lincoln community. Dorothy’s affec- 
tion for Lincoln and its residents was well known, and 
tumors abounded as to how she would leave her property. 
She was a quiet, private person, however, and it was not 
until the publishing of her will that her way of expressing 
this affection became known. It was then that the Lincoln 
community learned that she had left her mansion with 
two accessory buildings on 15 acres along with a modest 
endowment to the Society for the Preservation of New 


This article reprinted by permission of Robert 
A. Lemire from a written symposium on Land- 


Savin g Action. 


England Antiquities. An abutting wooded parcel of 25 
acres was given to the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust. 
The balance, made up largely of open farm fields, includ- 
ing the farmhouse and cluster of barns, was left in trust to 
be sold with the proceeds to be invested and the income 
therefrom to be granted to the people of Lincoln. As gen- 
erous and well received by the Lincoln community as the 
Dorothy Codman bequest was, the required disposition of 
the 200 acres posed serious land-use issues that needed 
careful community attention. 

The use of land had also been a matter of broad commu- 
nity concern before the demise of Dorothy Codman. By 
1967 the town had upgraded its residential zoning from 
10,000 feet in 1929 to 40,000 feet in 1936, and then to 
80,000 feet in 1955. There were cluster provisions and an 
apartment district. Through its conservation commission, 
the town had also embarked on a comprehensive program 
of defining its land of conservation interest, purchasing 
special properties with state and federal funding assistance 
and bonding much of the town’s share to spread the cost 
over time. There was an active land conservation trust 
and a newly formed sister nonprofit trust empowered to 
undertake limited development as part of its efforts to 
protect open space. Known as the Rural Land Foundation, 
this latter organization was soon to be called upon to play 
a major role in shaping the future of 71 of the 200 acres 
of Codman property destined to be sold. Moreover, in 
1965 Lincoln had held a town-wide conference to consider 
land to be saved and special development requirements, 
including affordable housing and commercial facilities. 
Sponsored by the League of Women Voters and led by 
Lincoln's hard-working and forward-looking planning board, 
this conference had produced an important consensus on 
land-use matters that gave town officials the confidence 
needed to make bold plans to shape the community’s land- 
use destiny as major parcels were placed on the market. 

It was in this context that the planning board responded 
to the news of the planned disposition of the 200 Codman 
acres by informing the Codman trustees of the town’s wish 
to acquire, at fair market value, the entire 200 acres. 
Favoring the protection of the property through use, the 
planning board issued an invitation to architects and plan- 
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ners for suggestions to include some well-placed single- 
family houses, somie moderate-income housing, and some 
conservation and recreation use. 

The conservation commission responded to this notice 
and coincident news that the Commonwealth's Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources was about to lose $1 million in 
available federal funds for lack of a project to support by 
preparing plans to acquire 570 acres of land of conserva- 
tion interest about to reach the market, including 122 
acres of the Codman property, later found to be valued at 
$500,000. The overall package was valued at $1.8 million 
and was approved for purchase at the March 1969 annual 
town meeting. Federal and state funding totaled 75 per- 
cent, leaving the town with some $450,000 in debt obli- 
gations to pay off over a twelve-year period. At the time 
this amounted to roughly $50 per year for the average 
Lincoln household, a sum considered to be substantially 
less than the increased taxes that would have resulted from 
converting the 570 acres into 250 or more single-family 
houses. Nevertheless, this economy was not the principal 
reason for saving the 570 acres that had been designated 
as being of conservation interest and needing to be saved 
with the tools available at the time—public or private 
acquisition for conservation purposes. 

Shortly after the so-called Mount Misery acquisition of 
570 acres, the town voted to purchase 10 more Codman 
acres, including the farm cottage and cluster of three barns, 
for the appraised value of $150,000 as a next step in 
dealing with the Codman estate. This purchase was made 
on an unrestricted basis in order to convert the barns into 
a community recreational facility and to make the farm- 
house available at low rent to town employees. Since this 
conversion was to benefit the people of Lincoln, it was 
expected that its cost would be funded by the Codman 
trustees from income to be derived from the trust, then 
funded by the sale of the initial 122 acres. 

It was not until the townspeople saw the initial con- 
version plans that provided for a swimming pool near the 
barns, which in turn were to be converted into meeting 
rooms, a small theatre, and the like, that the importance 
of the site as farm-related property was fully appreciated. 
Intense community debate produced a plan to restore the 
barns as working barns, convert four acres into 160 com- 
munity gardens, encourage the founding of Codman Com- 
munity Farms as a community-based organization to 
undertake a farm program for much of Lincoln’s protected 
farmland—all as part of a general agricultural renais- 
sance—and locate the needed swimming pool near the 
town’s school facilities. To be sure, much of this was made 
possible through the funding support provided by the Cod- 
man trustees and a willingness of the town to appropriate 
funds against bonds to be repaid by grants to come from 
the Codman trust. 

The remaining seventy-one Codman acres were located 
at the intersection of Lincoln’s main road and the com- 
muter rail line that runs to Boston. Across the road was a 
modest commercial center considered inadequate for Lin- 
coln’s growing commercial needs. Four of the seventy-one 
acres were zoned for commercial use, the remaining sixty- 
seven for residential use. These were made up of sixteen 
acres of wooded land fronting on Lincoln Road and fifty- 


one acres of rear land, including a beautiful, productive 
twenty-eight-acre farm field fully bordered by woods and 
twenty-six acres of wetlands. The Codman trustees decided 
to press this land on the market for $275,000 and thereby 
triggered one of Lincoln’s most creative land-use responses. 

By the time this happened, Lincoln’s Rural Land Foun- 
dation was well on its way to successful completion of its 
first limited development project to secure open spaces. 
In 1966 it had been organized as a nonprofit trust in order 
to respond to the threat of overwhelming development of 
the Wheeler Farm. By finding thirty individuals willing to 
endorse notes of $10,000 each, it had acquired with bank 
cooperation a 109-acre farm with its two farmhouses, 
planned a limited development of ten additional houses 
confizured to protect a historic colonial road, open fields, 
and land overlooking the Lincoln cemetery; then it extri- 
cated itself with a modest profit after deeding 54 acres to 
the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust. This group rose to 
the Codman challenge by soliciting new guarantees and 
purchasing the 71 Codman acres with the idea of holding 
them while town officials planned their best use. In short, 
they voluntarily served as a land bank while the town 
considered the possibility of creating a moderate-income 
housing development on some of the land and finding ways 
of rationalizing its commercial development. As long as 
progress was made toward a practical program that would 
allow the Rural Land Foundation to extricate itself from 
its purchase, it was willing to hold the land. [t was under- 
stood that a breakdown of the planning process was to 
result in conventional treatment of the land, with the 
Rural Land Foundation doing its best to protect the dollar 
interest of its guarantors. 

This urgency along with the consensus developed at the 
1965 land-use conference resulted in the planning board's 
preparation of two new zoning options, one of which would 
permit dense housing linked to a package sewage treat- 
ment plant, provided rezoning received a two-thirds vote 
at an annual town meeting. This option made possible the 
creation of a nonprofit housing committee to work with 
state funding agencies, architects, the planning board, and 
others to bring forth a detailed housing plan. After much 
work and dedication, and a favorable town meeting, the 
result was Lincoln Woods: 125 units of low-income, mod- 
erate-income, and market housing located on 12.5 acres. 
Shortly thereafter, 55 acres, including the 28-acre farm 
field, were given to the town for conservation purposes. 
This left the Rural Land Foundation with the 4 acres of 
commercially zoned land. 

Working closely with the planning board and the town’s 
selectmen, the Rural Land-Foundation developed a sense 
of the commercial facilities required by the town. It then 
interviewed potential developers and found one willing to 
address town needs and to work on a land rental, rather 
than purchase, basis. Working with the planning board, 
this developer prepared an acceptable plan that provided 
for a relocated post office, bank, supermarket, hardware 
store, and miscellaneous shops and offices. These were 
soon built and occupied. The Rural Land Foundation col- 
lects $9;000 in annual land rents and has the option of 
acquiring the buildings after they are depreciated. As a 
result of this arrangement, the town also has been able to 
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develop a commuter parking lot and to improve the com- 
muter train facilities so that trains no longer block Lincoln 
Road when stopped. 

So it is that the Lincoln community was able to turn a 
potential land-use problem into a remarkable opportunity 
to save what needed to be saved of an important property 
while fostering what needed to be built there to meet long- 
term community needs. With the new and permanent 
ownership established for the Codman property's several 
elements, the community's attention is now directed to 
improving their use. The Friends of the Codman House 
are helping the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities make the mansion a living part of the 
community. 

An ancillary group is raising funds to preserve the car- 
riage house as a community facility linked to tourism, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the Codman property. Two apart- 
ments created in one of the Codman buildings under 
Lincoln's accessory apartment by-law provide needed sup- 
port for the Codman House and needed low-cost housing. 
All in all, 128 families live on carefully selected portions 
of the 240 Codman acres, which could so easily have been 
converted into 120 single-family houses that would have 
overwhelmed the property’s historic legacy. In addition to 
providing an ongoing presence in the mansion, the apart- 
ment rentals help defray its maintenance and management 
costs. The protected farmland and woods are maintained 
by the town’s conservation commission, which leases the 
farmland to local farmers while managing the balance for 
community passive recreation. Someday the town of Lin- 
coln, as beneficiary of the Rural Land Foundation, will 
own the commercial center, which was developed with 
such great care to appropriate community scale and needs. 

Looking back, the Codman case can be seen as one of 
close public sector/private sector cooperation. It demon- 
strates that a community is never without the power needed 
to shape its land-use future if it is willing to organize itself 
fully to anticipate and deal effectively with change and 
opportunities as they arise. 

For a more complete account of the Codman case as it 
developed in its Lincoln context, readers may wish to refer 
to Creative Land Development: Bridge to the Future. For a 
detailed account of the Codman family and estate, readers 
are referred to “Old-Time New England,” The Bulletin of 
the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, 
Vol. LXXI, Serial No. 258, published in 1981. Details on 
the Rural Land Foundation and its Wheeler Farm Project 
were published as Case No. 1 by the New England Natural 
Resources Center in 1974 under the title “The Rural Land 
Foundation of Lincoln, Massachusetts: Partial Develop- 
ment Bootstraps Open Space Preservation,” which was 
written by Kenneth W. Bergen, founder of she Rural Land 
Foundation. Details on Lincoln Woods are contained in a 
forty-four-page case study by that name published in 1979 
by the Department of Urban Studies and Planning, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Note 
Robert A. Lemire, Creative Land Developrsent: Bridge to the 
Future (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1979), 53. B®. 


TOP OF THE TOWN 


Lincoln residents aged sixty-five and over 
and their spouses will soon receive an invita- 
tion to dinner at St. Anne's Church on Decem- 
ber 2. This festive occasion, known as the top 
of the town will be held in their reception 
rooms from 6:00-9:00 p.m. 

For many years Joe Hurd, former owner of 
the Community Store, sponsored this party, 
assuming personally all major costs and re- 
sponsibilities — invitations, hospitality, and 
dinner. This year the Friends of the Lincoln 
Council on Aging is doing the work and seeks 
town-wide support. In addition to donations, 
help is needed with decorations and mailing. 
_ Fifty-two businesses have been contacted for 
donations in an effort to keep this tradition 
alive. You can help by contacting Bob Church 
(259-8788), Margaret Kirkpatrick (259-8258), 
or Beverly Eckhardt (259-8191). 


St. Anne's Church Service League will hold 
its Annual Christmas Tea and Sale on Saturday, 
December Ist, from 2 to 4 p.m., at the church 
on Concord Road. Christmas decorations, 
hand-knit items, baked goods, and miscellany 
will be offered. This is the,major fund-raising 
event of the Service League. Proceeds go to 
the support of- such organizations as Pine 
Street Inn, Little Brothers of the Poor, St. 
Monica's Nursing Home and Bethany. & 


Events at the Children's Room at the Library 
during the Holidays: 


December 1, 11:00-11:30 a.m. 


(for pre-schoolers and up) 
Winnie the Pooh and the Honey Tree 


Pluto's Surprise Package 


December 8, 2:00 p.m. 
(for junior and senior high) 
The Summer of My German Soldier 


December 11, 10:00 - 11:00 a.m. 
(for preschoolers) 
Holiday craft program 


December 11, 3:30-4:15 p.m. 
(Kindergarten and up) 
Holiday craft program 


December 12, 2:30 p.m. 
(for ages 8 and up) 
Olden Days Coat | 
Gown of God 
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AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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elf you're not becoming to yOu,;sSRg, 


MEY Ou-ought to be coming to us. 


You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and style. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 
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LINCOLN 
FARMHOUSE 


Wonderful Small Farmhouse 
in Prime Location 
on over two acres 
with glorious view 
MLS 
$200, 000 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoin Road, Lincoin, MA 01773 
Reattor 259-9220 © 369-1250 


A TURKEY 
TRIO 


by Carol White 


Eternity, the saying goes, is two people and 
a ham. But a turkey can go on eternally too. 

Here are some recipes for the weekend 
after Thanksgiving. They're pretty enough for 
holiday buffets, carefree enough to sit refrig- 
erated for hours, varied enough to be served at 
the same time, and expandable enough to feed 
last-minute guests. You can use shredded, 
sliced, or chopped light meat or dark, as long as 
it is cooked and free of fat, skin, and bones. If 
the meat has dried out a bit, try soaking it 
briefly in chicken broth. 

. A fine source of turkey meat is the carcass, 
once you've cooked it up for soup (though this is 
perhaps another story, for another holiday). 
And if — heaven forbid — the turkey meat runs 
out, you can even use skinless and boneless 
chicken breasts, poached in chicken stock. 


Turkey and Curried Rice Salad 
(Serves Six) 


2 cups chopped, cooked turkey meat 

1 cup raw rice 

2 cups chicken broth (or 2 chicken bouillon 
cubes dissolved in 2 cups hot water) 

1-1/2 teaspoons curry powder 

1 ten ounce package frozen peas, defrosted 

1 finely chopped onion 

1 cup finely chopped celery 

2 tomatoes, cored and cut into bite-sized 
wedges 

4 tablespoons corn oil 

2 tablespoons wine vinegar 

1 tablespoon mayonnaise (or more, if 
needed) 

black pepper, to taste 

parsley for garnish 


In a saucepan with a lid, dissolve curry 
powder in boiling broth. Sprinkle in rice, lower 
heat, cover, and cook until rice is tender and 
bouillon is absorbed (about 12 minutes, but 
keep checking). For the last few minutes of 
cooking time, pour the defrosted peas on top of 
the rice and re-cover the pot. 

Remove from heat. Cool slightly. Mix rice 
and peas with oil, vinegar, and mayonnaise. 


© Carol White, 1984 


Add turkey, celery, onion, and tomato. Toss 
gently. Check for moistness and seasoning, 
adding pepper and mayonnaise if needed. Gar- 
nish with parsley. Serve at room temperature 
or chilled. 


Turkey and Pineapple Salad 
(Serves 4) 


2 cups cubed, cooked turkey meat 

2 stalks celery, chopped 

1 clove garlic, exceptionally finely minced 
(optional) 

1 twenty ounce can pineapple chunks, 
drained 

4 tablespoons mayonnaise and 2 table- 
spoons sour cream, mixed 

1/2 teaspoon celery seeds 

black pepper to taste 

paprika for garnish 


Combine all ingredients, adding more may- 
onnaise if needed, and chill. Serve mounded on 
a lettuce-lined platter. 


Oriental Turkey Salad 
(Serves 4) 


2 cups cooked turkey meat, in strips 

1 cup raw fresh mushrooms, sliced 

1 cup diagonally sliced celery 

1 cup fresh or thawed frozen pea pods 
(optional) 

1 cup chicken broth (or one bouillon cube 
dissolved in 1 cup hot water) 

1/2 teaspoon five spice powder (optional, 
but good) 

2 tablespoons sesame oil (available in the 
foreign food section of supermarkets) 

2 tablespoons corn oil 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 

2 tablespoons sesame seeds 


In a large frying pan, bring the broth to a 
simmer and stir in the five spice powder. Add 
mushrooms and celery, simmering uncovered 
for a few minutes until celery is tender, but 
still crisp. Add pea pods for the last minute of 
cooking. Drain vegetables well and mix with 
turkey. Pour oils and soy sauce over mixture, 
toss, and refrigerate covered. Stir once or 
twice, making sure that the turkey remains 
moist. Add a bit more corn oil, if needed. 
When ready to serve, arrange on a platter and 
sprinkle with sesame seeds. 
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CONCORD 


MPA IL RIH AVVOE ON Hilo lL) Gk 


Elegant New Hip Roof Colonial Sited At The 
End of a Private Drive Featuring: 


@ A Magnificent Woodland Setting Abutting Acres of Conservation 


@ Instantly Appealing Open Entry With Skylit Cathedral Ceiling 
@ 28' Formal Living Room 

@ Beautiful Cherry Kitchen with Center Island and Bow Window 
@ Sunny Fireplaced Family Room Leading to Audio Visual Room 
@ First Floor Library 

€ Master Suite with Whirlpool 


@ Enormous Closet Space 


$399,000 Hurry! 
MLS Exclusive 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Sleven Lewis Street o Lincoln, MA 617793 


259-9700 


Bob Pearmain, G.R.1. Lots Krasilovuky 
Shela Harding. G.R.1. Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. 


Eleanor Fitsgerald, Linda NcConchie and Francesca von Broesbsen 


LETS GIVE BLOOD 


by Joan Perera 


"Only after my husband was seriously hurt 
_ in a car accident did I really appreciate the 
importance of a blood drive." 

"IT had hepatitis years ago, and therefore I 
can't give blood. Helping at the bloodmobile 
makes me feel that I'm doing my part." 

"Last year a friend of ours had a liver 
transplant. She needed one hundred eighty-six 
pints of blood during the operation. That really 
brought home the importance of giving blood." 


The above quotes are from three Lincoln 
residents who have worked at or donated blood 
at the Red Cross bloodmobiles held at the 
Stone Church in Lincoln. 

Community blood drives were first organ- 
ized by the American Red Cross after the 
Second World War. In Lincoln, records suggest 
that the first bloodmobile was held in 1960. 
Staffed by professional nurses, the Red Cross 
team was supplemented by numerous Lincoln 
volunteers who did a variety of tasks such as 
phoning, typing, assisting in the donor room, 
preparing refreshments, or working in the 
canteen. Conducted once a year during the 
sixties and early seventies, blood drives in 
Lincoln brought out many residents who al- 
together donated an average of seventy pints 
(now referred to as units) of blood. In 1972 the 

‘decision was made to run two bloodmobiles per 
_ year in Lincoln. Collection statistics show 
that the twice yearly blood drives were very 
successful throughout the 1970's. Most blood- 
mobiles in Lincoln at that time yielded over 
one hundred units of blood; and in April 1972, 
one hundred fifty-one units were donated at 
the town drive. Lincoln in the seventies was 
regarded as one of the best supporters of the 
Red Cross Blood Program. 

Currently the American Red Cross organ- 
iZes its blood program into fifty-seven Blood 
Services Regions throughout the country. The 
Northeast Regional Blood Service of the 
American Red Cross includes Lincoln and has 
its home office in Needham. It operates the 
blood programs in two states, Massachusetts 
and Maine, providing the vital product for 
surgical patients, accident and burn victims, 
leukemia and other cancer patients, hemo- 
philiacs, and most recently, organ transplant 
beneficiaries. Collecting an average of fifteen 
hundred units of blood per day, Red Cross 
bloodmobiles are sponsored by towns, schools, 
Colleges. churches, banks and factories, to 


name a few. It is these bloodmobiles that 
supply over ninety percent of the blood needs 
of the region. The non-profit organization 
relies totally on volunteer donors. Although 
the blood itself is free, the Red Cross charges a 
processing fee to hospitals of the Northeast 
region. The fee covers the collection of blood 
at bloodmobiles, the laboratory testing, typing 
and storage of the product and the transporta- 
tion and distribution of the blood to its point of 
use. 

Recently, concern has surfaced regarding 
the safety of transfused blood. Stories have 
circulated about the transmittal to patients of 
AIDS or hepatitis via the donated blood. 
Margaret Shapiro of the Concord Chapter of 
the American Red Cross emphasizes the safety 
procedures followed by the Red Cross. "We 
only take blood from volunteer donors thereby 
insuring that individuals in less-than-good 
health will not be tempted to sell their blood to 
make money." Ms. Shapiro also mentions that 
Red Cross nurses thoroughly screen volun- 
teers, prior to donating, to make sure they are 
healthy. If there is any question regarding the 
donors' fitness, they will be deferred. The Red 
Cross stresses the blood it supplies is "as safe 
as the most sensitive blood tests and careful 
donor screening procedures allow it to be...." 
The risk of AIDS from transfusions, if any, is on 
the risk of less than one in a million (1). 
Concerning safety to the donor, Red Cross 
officials state categorically that there is 
absolutely no risk of infection. A fresh, 
disposable needle is used for each and every 
donor. 

The American Red Cross. continually 
stresses its need for blood donors. The demand 
for blood has increased dramatically over the 
last few years; and therefore blood drives in 
the community and the work place are of prime 
importance. The procedures of the 1980's are 
streamlined and efficient, but the success of a 
bloodmobile depends largely on people and 
specifically on volunteers. Lincoln sponsored 
two blood drives in 1984: sixty units of blood 
were collected at the spring drive, and forty- 
two units were collected in the fall. The next 
community bloodmobile will be in the spring of 
1985. The Red Cross urges many people to 
respond and give the "gift of life and health 
(which) is needed constantly." (2) 


(1) "Heart to Heart," American Red Cross 
Quarterly Newsletter, Winter, 1983. 

(2) "What You Should Know About Giving 
Blood,"" American Red Cross pamphlet, Janu- 
ary, 1934. 8 
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Barbara M. O’&rien, Inc. 


REALTORS 
AT THE DEPOT, LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 


(617) 259-9104 


The finest in residential properties 
and homesites from Cambridge to Rt. 495 


Barbara M. O’Brien, Proprietor Ellen Brockman, Manager Stanley Alexander 
J. David Smith Paul O’Brien John Murray 


Multiple Listing Services 
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La Bella’ Gireina Pra ana 


AeVerynFineyMeal ClosestowHome 


Serving Dinners DOPE LOS pe chissie 
Waltham,: Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 
Sunday 


For reservations call 894-2234 


VIEW FROM CRAIGHILL 


MENAGE A TROIS 


Is Not What You Think It Is 
by Suze Craig 


Some years ago, whenever Ole and I loaded 
the station wagon to go down to the Cambridge 
Farmers' Market, we always put in a bucket of 
catnip bouquets. Any passer-by that eyed the 
"Yes we have fresh catnip" sign for longer than 
three seconds was usually a sure customer. 
"Do you have cats," eleven-year-old Ole would 
ask, "or rather, do cats have you?" 

And get a knowing grin in reply. 
understands. La Sibarita has him. 

Aged about sixty-six now, she is a tabby — 
gray, white, and tawny. She acquired Ole when 
we lived in Medford, brought to the house by a 
teen-aged, animal-loving new neighbor who 
knew we'd just moved in, didn't have a Cat. 
Here was this one, obviously a Tufts roommate 
now leaving the dorm — not of its own volition 
— at the close of the school year. No, she 
couldn't keep it, her mother had been dread- 
fully definite about that. 

So the Sybarite came to stay, and as she 
was already a teenager we never Knew her in 
her silly days. When she was about eighteen, 
the off-to-college-age, we moved to Lincoln. 
She hid under Ole's bed for a week, and we 
never could find out whether she did so because 
of the move, or because of the butter we 
spread on her paws. She has always been 
stately, philosophical; perhaps she took um- 
Drage at such peasant treatment. 

As I said, Ole is her person, and proof of 
that fact is her predilection for hiding in his 
room once autumn -arrives. The summer 
routine is inside for breakfast, then outside for 
the rest of the mousing day, in again for dinner, 
then out for the exhilarating darkness. Thus 
we know which night the furnace will rumble to 


© 1984 Suze Craig 


Ole 


life, the chilly evening we should race down to 
the garden to scrabble in the remaining green 
tomatoes. Of course we always Know these 
things after the fact; at 10 p.m. La Sibarita is 
inside — and invisible. 

Further proof of ownership; she appears at 
least once in every roll of film that Ole shoots. 
The best portrait to date is her somnolent head 
rising out of one of his half-open and violently 
untidy bureau drawers. Oblivious to the 
maelstrom of knotted dungaree legs and octo- 
pus arms of gray sweatshirts, she stretches out 
like Cleopatra in her barge. 


Occasionally she will deign to favor us with 
her presence, but only after she has decided 
the great heave-ho-the-animal-outside season 
has passed (we give up the bedtime hunt after 
two weeks). And it must be admitted that ona 
frigid February night one experiences a certain 
sybaritic pledsure upon finding a softly purring 
hot water bottle tucked up in the crook of one's 
knees. 

Come spring, however, and she's off. But 
her timing then is not so exquisite; two years 
ago she strolled out one unseasonably warm 
January morning and stayed out for six snowy 
weeks. We were certain she had parted this 
vale of humans and thus were overjoyed when 
she staggered in the back door one thawed 
afternoon, thin as pain. She was pathetically 
happy to see us. And the kibble bowl. We could 
only surmise she'd crawled into a hidey-hole 
somewhere to weather a storm and had gotten 
frozen in. Still able to find water or ice, but 
unable to come back to the house. She's Deen 
very circumspect about spring since then; one 
could almost label her a Vermonter. 
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La Entremetida has none of us. She has the 
kibble bowl. 

Because we had not seen Sibarita as a 
kitten, Russ declared we should at least have 
the pleasure of starting from the almost 
beginning. Accordingly he appeared one day 
with another tabby, also gray and white and 
tawny. La Sibarita, or Siba, as Lindsay calls 
her, promptly hissed her La Entremetida or 
The Interloper. Tida responded in kind, per- 
haps jealous of Siba's Maybelline eyes. Tida, 
poor thing, wears no eye makeup. She looks 
like Siba's dowdy sister. 

Tida has resorted, as I said, to comfort in 
the kibble bowl. Portly, middle-aged, but still 
able to snag a mouse or two, she appears 
promptly for breakfast and is the first to 
remind us of dinner time. Perhaps she is 
maligned and much of what we see is fur; we 
were told of her Angora antecedents and 
certainly the vet compliments her on her coat 
yearly. 

Presently about forty-two, she is affec- 
tionately referred to as The Grump, The Fat, 
or sometimes Meat Loaf. T. S. Eliot would 
never approve. The fact remains, however, 
that she automatically hisses when let out the 
back door. But one must comment on the 
positive side of her personality; she takes long 
strolls with those of us who walk about the 
acreage, thus engendering the name Puppycat. 
And has been known to come in at morning and 
engage in a solid fifteen minutes of ankle- 
smarming — Russ' and mine. And a full kibble 
bow] awaiting her. 

Codman, now a lissome twenty-four, ac- 
quired us at Codman Farm Fair when she was a 
most engaging kitten. She sports gray/black 
stripes and white bib and spats; she is svelte, 
she is lithe. Her gray nose forms a precise 
triangle on her white face, and must provide an 
inviting target for it bears scratch marks 
constantly, most likely, we imagine, a result of 
her putting it where it doesn't belong. She 
looks exactly like Chessie, the Chesapeake 
cat, if you remember the kitten snuggled under 
a sheet to advertise the comfort of sleeping 
aboard a Pullman train. 

When she arrived, Siba and Tida, once 
engaged only in irritation with each other (Tida 
more so than Siba, who seemed to rise above it 
all) immediately directed their united dis- 
pleasure at Codman, who merely took no 
notice. My mother, who was visiting at the 
time, took to referring to the two established 
tenants as The Old Maids, and indeed that 
appellation succinctly summed up the relation- 
iP 2 


ship. They certainly looked askance at the 
younger generation. ; 

Lindsay belongs to Codman; as a toddler he 
could pull her tail, drape her round his neck, a 
fur boa, even flop her over on her back. She has 
endured almost everything with great good 
humor, if only because she discovered, at an 
impressionable age, the clang of a spoon on the 
rim of a bowl]. Lindsay, also at an impressiona- 
ble age, took to feeding her. We are not sure, 
in retrospect, who positively reinforced whom. 
But evidently she forgave him all for the taste 
of oatmeal or Cheerios —or anything else in his 
bowl, and he responded with delight to her 
urgent queries and attentive begging. Iremon- 
strated to little avail; but now at least he 
makes her wait until after he has eaten his 
breakfast. Then clambers down from his high 
chair and presents her with whatever remains. 

I regret to say Codman prefers birds to 
rodents, and has been seen to leap six feet five 
inches, straight up into the air, to swipe a 
tufted titmouse off the bird feeder. Presently 
she is baffled by a hastily installed Beatles 
record, which now dangles right below that 
same feeder. She is enthusiastic about all of 
life, and even, hopefully, stalks (but never 
quite pounces upon) large cock pheasants, 
ignoring their scolding entirely. 

Codman has achieved the status of Top 
Cat, seemingly only by reason of her good 
nature and great interest in particular mat- 
ters. Tida, generally the first morning entrant, 
pads directly to the kibble bowl. But Codman, 
last in, can always clear the way to her own 
breakfast. She never indulges in any behavior 
so ill-mannered as hissing or clawing; she 
elegantly sits down beside the squatting Tida, 
whose face is buried in the bowl, and watches 
with vast interest the proceedings. On 
haunches she looks down closely at Tida and 
the bow! — how exceedingly engaging — and 
Tida tries to hiss and eat at the same time. 
Kibble sprays out on the linoleum. Codman 
shifts slightly nearer and continues to watch — 
quite entertaining, this — and Tida, torn 
between hunger and claustrophobia, overcome 
by the latter, backs away snarling. Codman 
doesn't waste a glance at her and moves in to 
dine at will. 

La Sibarita has never bothered to contest 
the eating order, deeming it not worthy of her 
attention. She waits by the woodstove in 
winter, the refrigerator fan in summer, imper- 
turbable, until they all clear out. 

Russ was wondering, just the other day, 


about a ménage a quatre. © 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING AT COOLEYS MARCO POLO 


Scheibe 
Luggage Rack 
$37.00 and up 


BOSTON 


424 Boylston Street 
Watch for new 
opening soon. 


OUR CHINA 
SALE 
CONTINUES: 


Wedgwood 
Royal Doulton 
Royal Crown Derby 
Aynsley 
and others ... 


Sale ends at various dates. Contact 
stores for details. 


XY 
CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


CONCORD 


9 Walden Street 
(617) 369-3692 
Open 9-5, Thur. till 8 


E.F Mutton Lamb 
$45.00 each 


Boston Box $55.00 


WELLESLEY 


84 Central Street 
(617) 237-1210 
Open Fri. till 9, Sun 12-5 


fife 


Year After Year 


FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES :: 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
--and practically nothing "as ad- 
vertisea on Tn. 
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CONCORD Ss! SHOP 
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MINUTE MAN 


The Fifes and Drums of the Lincoln Minute 
Men are starting up a small group to partici- 
pate in traditional historical re-enactments 
and parades. The present group has a 
repertoire of about two dozen tunes, nearly all 
of which date from the colonial period. 
"Yankee Doodle," for example, was an ironic 
American adaptation of the British version 
that heaped scorn on colonial farmers dressed 
in homespun. Many of the pieces have 
European origins, especially well-known Irish 
and Scottish tunes such as "Girl I Left Behind 

Me" (the plaint of a young Irish lad who was 
forced to take "the King's shilling"), "Garry 
Owen," and "Rakes of Mallow" (also called 
"The Piper of Galway"). Square dancers will 
readily recognize other old favorites —"Road 
to Boston" and "Grandfather's Clock." 

The fife (from the German word Pfeif, or 
pipe) is the original keyless flute — a hollow 
stick, closed at the mouthpiece end, with six 
holes along the barrel. It achieves a range of 
nearly three full octaves, most of the music 
being played in the upper register. Several of 
the pieces such as "Village Quickstep" and "Old 
Sayebrooke" feature fife duets. The snare 
drums are the old-fashioned rope-tension type 
and are played with heavy sticks. A booming 
bass sets the pace for all. The drum's stirring 
sound lightens the feet when on the march. 
There are special street-beats, and tunes such 
as "The Harriett" (German) feature drum solos. 
Many of the group's musicians are self-taught 
although lessons are available in the local 
community. Before the advent of the bugle, 
which could be played one-handed from horse- 
back, fifes and drums were used to signal camp 
duties and troop movements. 

April is the big month for Lincoln's Fifes 
and Drums. Not only does the group re-enact 
the march to Concord (the Lincoln Company 
was second, beside Concord itself, to arrive at 
the bridge that fateful morning); the Alarm 
and Muster on the night before; and the 
graveside ceremony at the Lincoln Cemetery; 
but the group has for the past seven or eight 
years been the only fife and drum aggregation 
invited to take part in the annual New England 
Folk Festival (NEFFA) in Natick. Monthly 
rehearsals are being planned for the coming 
season. There areno restrictions on age or sex, 
and previous experience is not necessary. If 
interested, call Drum Major Fred Richardson 
at 259-8336. 


SCRATCH “SNIMOG’ 


AND GO WITH "GLIME" 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 

A thought-provoking letter to The New 
York Times in June objected to the acronym 
"snimog" for "sustained, non-inflationary, 
market-oriented growth" — something we are 
all avid for — on the grounds that words 
starting with "sn" are on the whole negative. 
The writer, one Emil A. Pavone, asked the 
Editor to consider: 

"Snafu, snag, snake, snare, snarl, snatch, 
sneak, sneer, snicker, snide, sniff, snipe, snoop, 
snore, snout and snub," — an impressive list, 
though it omits snippy, snivel and snotty, a list, 
moreover, that far outweighs the favorable 
"sn's", of which immediately coming to mind 
are only snappy, snazzy, snooze, snug, and 
snuggle. Snow is ambiguous: optimistic for 
skiers, baleful for the geriatric set. 

Once you have the idea, try more compound 
consonants that are biased toward optimism or 
pessimism. On the down side I offer "gr": gray, 
grim, grime, gristle, grit, grizzly, gross, 
ah and grunt, which dominate great, green 
attractive especially in the long green) and 
greet. Or "tw": twerp, twist and twit. Twins 
are bad in the short run, if you were expecting 
only one child, but I hear they are good in the 
stretch between diapers and college tuition; 
twitter, O.K. in birds, appalling in females. 

There are positive compounds. Try "gl": 
glamour, glance (as in a glancing blow or only a 
glance full of romance in the 1930's ballad), 
gleam, glee, glimmer, glint, glister (Shake- 
speare said "All that glisters is not gold"), 
glitter, glory (in French "gloire") and glow. 
There is a counterweight: gloom and glum. 

The most upbeat I can think of without 
trying hard is "pl": plans (often more agreeable 
than reality), plaques (for awards), pleasure 
(pleasant, please, pleasing), plenty, pluck, 
plum (as in cushy job), plume, plump and plush. 
Plump is attractive, gross and fat are not. The 
family I married into has a vocabulary of its 
own for a few concepts, and one word is "plug," 
meaning in babies, well fed and contented. 
Probably would not count in an official list — 
too parochial. On the negative side is the 
plaque that the hygenist clucks about at the 
dentist, and plowed — under in the case of little 
pigs during the New Deal, Jupiter Pluvius, the 
rain god, and ejected from the military aca- 
demies for malfeasance or nonfeasance. 

So let us go with Mr. Pavone and eschew 
snimog. I propose we adopt a policy of growth 
less inflation in market economies, or glime. 
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will send you 


TREKKING 
IN HAWAII 


3-18 DAYS 
Volcanoes, Caves, Sailing, 
Snorkeling, & Hiking 


sylvia Golden 
358-5388 259-0479 


THOREAU INDOOR 
TENNIS CLUB 
OF CONCORD 


GROUPS NOW FORMING 
FOR RECREATION OR INSTRUCTION 


Call or Visit Club, 1045 Old Marlborw Rd 
We'll find you a perfect tennis program! 


PROGRAMS FOR EVERY LEVEL: Contracts, Round 
Robins, Social, Instruction, Juniors, Teams, 


Leagues, Working Players, Seniors, Early Birds. 


Babysitting New Brochure & Info. 
Fireside Lounge Phone 369-7349 


THOREAU TENNIS IS TOO GOOD TO MISS! 


> 


Just across from 
the Concord Depot 


Sale! Sale! Sale! 


Solid Brass Floor Lamps 


25% OFF. 
NOW $90.00! 


Great Reading Lamps. 
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Polished or Antique 
3 way to 250w. 
Swing-Arm or Club 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street Open 7 days including 
Concord, Mass. 01742 Thur. & Fri. evenings 
Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 


Let 
CASE DISCOUNTS 
Donelan’s 
(mixed or matched ) 


Fill Your Holiday Needs 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY) 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 
28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 
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SUMMARY OF 


CODMAN FARMHOUSE 


PROJECT 
from the Lincoln Housing Commission 


ee. 
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History 


The Codman Farmhouse is a town-owned 
building on nineteen acres of land adjacent to a 
barn complex and community gardens owned 
by the town. The entire area plus a nearby 
historic house are within both a National 
Register Historic District and a local historic 
district. 

Originally, the farmhouse had six bedrooms 
and one bathroom upstairs, and a kitchen, 
dining room, living room, and parlor down- 
stairs. The farmhouse had been occupied for 
many years by various town employees paying 
low rents. In 1983 the employee who had lived 
in the house for six years left the town's 
employ. The house was in need of major 
repairs to the heating system and to the 
exterior. The Selectmen and the Housing 
Commission worked together for over a year to 
determine the best and most efficient use for 
the house. It was felt that the house was too 
large and too important to be occupied by only 
one or two people. After a number of public 
meetings and studies by architects, it was 
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SHARED LIVING 
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decided to propose a shared living facility for 
four senior citizens and an apartment for the 
caretaker of the town barns. 

Construction costs were estimated at 
about $165,000 for complete renovation of the 
house. The shared living facility will include 
four private berooms with half baths, a master 
bath, and a laundry/sitting room upstairs. 
Downstairs will include a living room, dining 
room, kitchen, half bath and small study 
alcove. The apartment for the caretaker is on 
the first floor and includes two bedrooms, 
living room, kitchen and bathroom. The 
renovation will be paid for out of four sources: 
(1) town funds for maintenance of barns, (2) a 
grant from Codman Trustees, a local founda- 
tion, (3) a grant from the Lincoln Foundation, 
and (4) Town bond ($100,000). 

A special town meeting was held on No- 
vember 15, 1983, to address the farmhouse 
proposal and another bonding proposal for open 
space acquisition. The Codman Farmhouse 
proposal was presented by the Housing Com- 
mission with the support of the town boards 
and the Council on Aging. With brief discus- 
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sion and questions, the town meeting approved 
the bond authorization by an overwhelming 
majority on a voice vote. Within the week a 
special election was held to get referendum 
approval on the bonding authorization. It was 
also necessary for the voters to approve an 
override of the state limits on town spending, 
Propos-tion 2-1/2. The voters supported the 
override. 

Design of the farmhouse was completed in 
May 1984. The architect is a Lincoln resident, 
Barry Korobkin of KJA Associates, who spe- 
cialize in shared housing for the elderly. Bids 
for construction were reviewed in mid-May. 
Construction started in mid-June, and occu- 
pancy is planned for late November 1984. 

Since the fall of 1983, a subcommittee of 
the Housing Commission, the Codman Farm- 
house Committee, has been addressing the 
issues of resident selection, management of 
the house, and publicity. The Committee has 
eleven members including representatives 
from the Council on Aging, the Codman Farm 
group that manages the adjacent garden plots, 
local churches, the health professions, and the 
Housing Commission. The Committee has 
worked with Anna Holland, a Lincoln graphic 
designer, on a logo and brochure for the 
Farmhouse. The brochure was sent townwide 
in mid-October. Applications also were sent 
out in mid-October to those who had expressed 
interest. Housing Commission members will 
be attending meetings of town groups such as 
the Council on Aging and the Grange in the fall 
to discuss the Codman Farmhouse. 


For More Information 


Those interested in more information on 
the Codman Farmhouse should fill out the card 
that came in the mail with the brochure or call 
Elizabeth Snelling (259-8581), Ginny Niles 
(259-8850), or Mary Helen Lorenz (259-9544 
evenings). Applications and a packet with 
information on the Farmhouse are now availa- 
ble. Lincoln residents who are interested for 
themselves or members of their families are 
encouraged to call for more information. Also, 
if you know of former residents who might be 
interested, please contact one of the above 
persons. 
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Who Is Eligible? 


Resident selection criteria are specific to 
the town goals and needs. In summary, the 
house will be open to Lincoln residents, their 
relatives or those who have lived in Lincoln in 
the past who are sixty-plus and healthy. Resi- 
dents also must be of modest income, inter- 
ested in shared living, and interested in the 
farmhouse setting. The house will be served by 
a part-time off-site house coordinator who will 
interview applicants, make recommendations 
to the selection committee, and assist the 
residents in establishing house rules and re- 
solving social dynamics. Maintenance will be 
provided by a private management Company. 

The Housing Commission is excited about 
Codman Farmhouse because it answers a Clear 
housing need in Lincoln and offers a special 
opportunity for those who decide to become 
farmhouse residents. The Lincoln Housing 
Commission has aimed to design as unstruc- 
tured and as flexible a housing environment as 
possible. The next step is for four interested 
individuals to move into the Farmhouse, to 
give it character, and to shape the lifestyle. 
It's left up to YOU! We hope that if you choose 
to become a resident, you will come to feel 
Codman Farmhouse is yours. Ts 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Let's celebrate 
your baby. 


The recent arrival of the newest member of your 
household is the perfect time to arrange for a 


WELCOME WAGON call. 
As Welcome my basket is full of be: 


Wagon Representative, 
aie plan Pus lots of helpful information on the special world 
of babies. 
Call now and let’s celebrate your baby. 


Lineo 1ln-Vera naar 259-8479 
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AVAILABLE AFTER DECEMBER 7 


oe a Trees 


STANDING DISPLAY 


trees WREATHS 


LAUREL 
Adie DECORATED 


OPEN DAILY 9:00am - 8:00pm 


He Kea HT’ UIRSERY SOUTH GREAT ROAD, SOUTH LINCOLN, 
ON ROUTE 117 AT WESTON - LINCOLN LINE 
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OLD TOWN HALL LINCOLN CENTER 


(THE BIT BRACE| 


ADULT CLASSES 
WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesday % Saturday Morning 
September = May 


Elizabeth Coover 862-5816 
Tuesday & Saturday mornings 259-9876 

Address: P, 0, Box 205. 

Lincoln Center 01773 = 0800 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 
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: A Gist For Someone Special ; | 
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Come share the magic 
of the Christmas Season 


at 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD, INC. 
10 WALDEN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 01742 


LINCOL 
AUTOMOTIVE 
: NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


wR 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


ke oe & FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * & 


MICHELIN : 


Bs) BRIDGESTONE 


ROAD SERVICE © TOWING SERVICE 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


____ 259-0332 —_—_ 


IN THE MAILBOX 
Dear Ms. Smith: WEST CONCORD 5&10 10 $1 STORE 


Having just recently moved to this area and 
being a writer of sorts, I thought that the 
enclosed, one of my latest poems, could find a 
home in The Lincoln Review. "This Nature I 
Call Home" is an appreciation of the freedom 
and peace I've found since moving here from 
the city. 


GET READY FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Gifts,Decorations 


and Holiday Cookware 
This Nature I Call Home 


by Jeffrey H. Weinberg as well as Our Everyday Stock 
Housewares - Hardware 

My two dogs and I sit on the hill of our little farm School/Office Supplies 

House on the Lincoln line. Sewing Notions 

The breeze and birds are the only sounds. Toys/Games 

Whoosh and chirps. For hours. 

The jogger is not even heard through the silence. Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 

Ever so quietly he sweats and pants by us; Except Thur. 8-8 

If not for his red shorts, he would not exist 

in this nature I now call home. 106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 


369-9011 
The speeding car makes the sheepdog bark guardingly. 


But the golden retriever could care less in his 
Freshly dug hole. 

I recall living in the city, my only window view 
A parking lot. 

And no hill for a dog to sit or bark or sleep 
And no peace for me. 


c 1984 Jeffrey H. Weinberg 
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LINCOLN-SUDBURY PLAYERS 10 MUZZEY STREET 
LEXINGTON. MA 02173 
announces its 1984-85 season. 617-861-1330 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 
December 


OPEN 9 TO 9 MON.-SAT. SUNDAY 12to7 


The Effect of Gamma Rays 
February 


Peter Pan! 
May 
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Season Tickets now available. 
Call 443-9961. Pa 


THE 
Antiques 


Consider Giving an Antique 
for Christmas 


‘Christmas Ornaments 
‘Stocking Stuffers 
‘Planters, Baskets, Old Tools 


Tues.Thru Sat. 12:00-4:30 


LINCOLN ROAD )§= lopp. The Mall] 
LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9538 


LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


MONTAGUE'S NEWS 


We have a new line of Santon Figures 
that ate made ftom pure clay in 
France. We also have the Christmas 
caroler1s that have become collectors 
items made in Penn. Out Chustmas 
00m i& now open we have many new 
items this year. Drop in early for yout 
best selection. We also catty U.N.1.- 
C.E.F. Cards as usual, and Concord's 
350 years celebration calendar, (1985) 
$5.95. 
MONTAGUE'S 
12 Walden Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
369-8751 
Shop Hours: 
9:00 to 5:30 5 days 
Thursdays 9:00 to 8:00 pm. 
Sunday: 1:00 to 5:00pm. 


[ SS or, 
Country Squire | 
Luncheonette 
LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 


(at the TEXACO station) 


Proole Beauly Selon 


HAIRSTYLING FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


franne CF he fwade LEWIS STREET 
a LINCOLN. MASS. 


OWNER 259-8361 


LINCOLN SCENES FROM 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW 


packing his 

bag,Rudolph's 

shining his nose and 

The First Parish launches 

this holiday season with "A 

Touch ot Christmas," .Saturday, 

| December 8, 10-2 p.m. at the 

Stone Church Scrumptious Holiday 

treats, glorious Christmas Trees and designed by Harold D. Smith 

| —the Pointsettias. A Children's room aX 

iMered with lots of holiday gift ideas. A de- 
@icious lunch served from 11-2 and a visit 
from Santa himself at 11:00 a.m. Come and 

ave fun preparing for 

Christmas. 


now available 


as notecards 


as a gift or use as Christmas Cards 


Caldiia259=9142 


Meet an Associate 


Three years ago Pete Heijn joined 

our staff and has been writing ar- 
ticles primarily on literary and 
artistic subjects. Pete was graduated 


from Jackson, better known as Tufts, 

where she majored in English. Her in- 

DeCordova Museum. Currently Pete can 

be found working on the desk at the ICQ et 

three children and has lived in Lincoln CIO 

th; 

hirteen years. asc” 
Don’t worry and wonder about learning your way 


terest in art grew from classes at the C) 
Town Library. She is the mother of 
Just moved in? 
around town. Or what to see and do. Or whom to 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 
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As WELCOME WAGON Representative, I'll simplify OOO LOO OOOO x 
your getting settled. Help you begin to enjoy your " 
new town... good shopping, local attractions, 
community opportunities. 

And my basket is full of useful gifts to please your 
family. 

Take a break from unpacking and call me. 


Welcome Wau: 
Lincoln-Vera Hansen 259-8479 


Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 


CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 


WHEN SNOWFLAKES FALL, 
ALL TRACKS LEAD TO OUR 


That’s because 
we’re specialists in cross-country 
skiis, boots, poles and bindings.’ 
We offer rentals, lessons, day , “trips, scenic trails 
to ski on, equipment le for sale and sound 


€<e € €€ €€& le “advice (good cheer, too). “ge, 


WESTON SKI TRACK/Weston, MA/(617) 894-4903 on 
LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE/Lincoin, MA/(617)259-9204 ee, 


Thermocell. 


Sleek. Elegant. Intelligent. 


When it comes to window coverings, you want it 
all. Slender lines. Sleek surfaces. Solid insulation. 

So there’s only one blind worth considering. 
Thermecell” It’s streamlined. Sophisticated. 
And Thermocell’s honeycomb construction traps air, to 
buffer your windows against energy loss. 

So come in today, and discover Thermocell—the 
beautiful, affordable blind that makes perfect sense. Any 
way you look at it. _— 


===N=RGY UNLIMITED 358-7358 
OF NEW ENGLAND INC. 


BOSTON POST RD. (Rte 20) 
Wayland Village Center Mon. - Thurs. 9:30 - 5:30 


Fri. till 8 PM / Sat. 9:30 - 5 PM 
Licensed by THERMAL TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION OF ASPEN, INC 
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The Cobbler & Cordwainer 


shoe |€.  Beot-——Nepait 
Fine Leathergoods 


lewis street 
lincoln, mass. 


259-0945 


Established 1977 


P.S. Stop by and see our finely crafted leather 
hand bags , briefcases, date and address books, 


and sheepskin rugs and slippers. 


a3 


U.S. Postage Paid] | 
Permit No. 37 
Lincoln, Ma.01773 


LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


a, ww PO Boxes 
Lincoln Center 


RELO | mass. 01773 : 


® 
i . ea 
REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes WORELOCATION 


for Buyers = And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 


professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 
We are members of the International fe 
u7Ood 


Real Estate Federation and can also 
MR/MRS ROBERT LOUD 


serve you around the world. 


Be sure to experience Lincoln « Bae: | 
Agency's professional counseling &4 CONANT RD, RFD 3 i 
LINCOLN, MA 21773 


service before you buy or sell. 
Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, INC. 


Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 be Go Lincoln, Mass. 01773 | 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 


BayBank | Middlesex — 


Available 24 hours a day 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall 


387-1808 
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THE CAMBRIDGE WATER BASIN Ruth Hapgood 
HISTORY OF THE SUDBURY WATER WORKS Joan Perera 
THE GREAT PEPPER CHASE Suze Craig 


DRIPS AND DROPS ON LINCOLN WATER 
THE LIBRARY CHILDREN’S ROOM IS FOR ADULTS 


OMAR THE TENTMAKER MEETS LILI THE LIBRARY LADY 
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Vol.8 No.6 $1.00 Jan.-Feb. 


1985 


1984 PRICES STILL AVAILABLE 


EXCEPTIONAL LOT, 3 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHS, LOADS OF CHARM. | 
Th. | CMMLS EXCLUSIVE $230,000. 


LARGE CUSTOM BUILT RANCH, 4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHS, CONVENIENT 
LOCATION . CMMLS EXCLUSIVE $265,000. 


ALSO: 
_ QUAINT 2 BEDROOM HOUSE - LINCOLN 


$950. PER MONTH 
foster 


foster FOSTER & FOSTER 259-8644 


REALTORS Kassner Division, Old Town Hall Lincoln 


| THE 


| LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P.O. Box 267 


Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Editors and Publishers 
Palmer Collins 
Elizabeth Smith 


Editorial 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions 
Carol Caswell 259-0830 


Advertising 
Palmer Collins 259-0760 


Business 
Carol Caswell 


Graphics and Art 
Harold D. Smith 
Associates 

Karen Boyce 
Suze Craig 
Beverly Eckhardt 
Ann Gras 

Petie Heijn 

Joan Perera 
Mary Terrell 
Carol White 


Jane Young 


Senior Associates 
Nancy Bower 
Mary Ann Hales 
Ruth Hapgood 
Margaret Marsh 


Consul tants 
Allen Asaff 
Russel Craig 
Jay Daly 
Robert Gargill 
Roger Harris 


| Address all subscription correspondence to 


Mrs. Judy Hall, R.F.D. #3, Sandy Pond 
Road, Lincoln, Ma., 01773. Subscription 


| rate is $5.00 for six issues. 


Dear Readers, 


As you drive along Trapelo Road, you will recog- 
nize the DeNormandie home and pond that appear on 
the cover. A wonderful winter scene, when the ice is 
thick. 

Water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink. 
Ruth Hapgood and Joan Perera give us information on 
the Cambridge Reservoir and the Sudbury River re- 
spectively, two bodies of water close to Lincoln. Our 
own Sandy Pond is the heart of our Town water supply » 
and is discussed in depth in another article. You may 
even understand why rust appears occasionally in 
water. In arecent visit with Mr. William Hinchey, the 
Town's Executive Secretary, we talked about our 
water supply, and he stated how lucky we are that our 
water commissioners have had the foresight to build a 
superlative system. Mr. Hinchey pointed out the 
immense budget of the Water Department and how 
well the department functions. 

Thinking ahead to Town Meeting the March issue of 
this magazine will be mailed town-wide. Should you or 
a committee you are a member of wish to contribute, 
let us know. 

A thank you to the advertisers who support The 


Lincoln Review, and we suggest that readers mention 


when they saw the ad in this magazine. 


AL 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer's name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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La Bella Giweinabual ana 


A Very Fine Meal Close to; Home 


Serving Dinners 53 Prospect (sae 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday Ga Diein:. 
Sunday p.m 


For reservations call 894-2234 
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narcissus hyacinths 


mini daffodils primroses 


foliage plants 


PLANTS & FLOWERS 
“where the unusual |s everyday” 


The Mall at Lincoin Station _- 
Lincoin Rd., Lincoln 


259-0538 


Buying an extra box of Kleenex in Donelans 

Talking about heading South 

Reading The Review in front of the fire with a cat on your feet 
Skating on Farrar Pond 

Thinking about green leaves and daffodils 

Heading for the Notch on a weekend 

Looking through seed catalogues 

Going into Alpa Plants where it always smells like Spring 
Building a snowman on the Hartwell Playground 

Sliding to work in your car 

Hoping the electricity won't go when the wind and snow blow 
The scraping of a snow plow late at night 

Cross country skiiers everywhere 

An extra pair of mittens the last week in January 

Hoping for a no-school whistle at 7 a.m. 

Oil bills 

Helping D'Arcy with the Bill Koch League 

Snow ball fights 

Snow crystals glistening in the morning 

Skiing at Mount Misery 

Putting on thermal underwear 

Drinking hot chocolate after skating with the kids 

Meeting a friend at Montego Bay 

Hot buttered rum after a walk under a full moon 

Taping the sugar maple trees when the sap flows 

Cough medicine and aspirin 

Smell of a wood-burning stove as you drive down the road 
Pink sunset in the evening 

Snow bending the pine boughs 

Wondering if he will or will not see his shadow on Groundhog's Day 


Bamets 


Featuring the Finest in Residential Properties 


in Lincoln and Environs 


Enchanting, Updated 1938 Cape on Quiet Country Road MLS $242,500 


1940 International Contemporary on 6 Acre Promontory MLS $900, 000 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 © 369-1250 
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Founded in 1910, the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities (SPNEA) 
will celebrate its seventy-fifth year in 1985 by 
sponsoring two major exhibitions, both of 
which have been funded in part by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. New England 
Furniture: The Colonial Era will be shown at 
the DeCordova Museum from March 23 to June 
2, 1985. This is the first interpretive exhibi- 
tion of early New England furniture, and is 
planned to coincide with the recent publication 
of an important scholarly book of the same 
title which catalogues one hundred forty-eight 
objects from SPNEA's colonial furniture col- 
A second exhibition will document 
SPNEA's outstanding but rarely seen wallpaper 
Collection. It is titled Off the Walls: Historic 


| Wallpapers in New England and will be shown 
at the Museum of Our National Heritage in 


Lexington from April 14 to October 13, 1985. 
In conjunction with each exhibition, SPNEA 


_ and the respective museum site will co-sponsor 


programs for the general public and for deco- 
rative arts scholars. A symposium on colonial 
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New England furniture will be held in May, and 
one on wallpaper is scheduled for October. 
Lectures, gallery talks, workshops, and tours 
will also enhance the viewer's appreciation of 
each exhibition. 

Throughout the year SPNEA will highlight 
selected historic house museums with special 
programs in honor of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. For example, the Annual Meeting in 
June will be held at Codman House in Lincoln, 
and will celebrate the opening of the nearby 
Walter Gropius House. 

SPNEA headquarters is located at the 
Harrison Gray Otis House, 141 Cambridge 
Street, Boston. The house is the first of three 
on Beacon Hill built by Charles Bulfinch for his 
friend Harrison Gray Otis, a lawyer, mayor of 
Boston, congressman and real estate devel- 
oper. Six rooms have been refurbished to 
reflect the style and taste of urbane Bostoni- 
ans during the Federal period, 1790-1820. The 
Otis House is open for guided tours throughout 
the year. ® 


Moussette lifts your hairstyles out of the ordinary. 
Turns up the volume. Adds brilliant gloss. Gives you 
style control that lasts...and lasts. Control, until 
now, only possible with a gel! 
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‘CAMBRIDGE WATER BASIN 


by Ruth Hapgood 


"Public Water Supply" signs remind us that 
all the beautiful bodies of water along our 
eastern border are in reality one "lake," the ) 
Hobbs Brook Reservoir, major water resource 
of the City of Cambridge. It shows itself inthe, | 
north opposite Mill Street and along the cause- 
way of Lincoln Street running into Lexington — 
lies on both sides of the Route 2 bridge west of 
Route 128 — gleams beyond Old County Road a. 
as it runs south to Winter Street —provides the 
romantic causeway and quaint little gatehouse 
where Trapelo Road crosses the water basin — 


and spreads out in all its majesty where Winter | pz 
Street travels south and then east across the ( ) : 
dam. £ 

Multiple-use water it is not, as unfortu- 49 nbc Pecckk 
MNately human recreational use carries the ff CAMBRIDGE 
hazard of human water-borne diseases. Sothis (2 
reservoir is just for looking, and for looking QZ RESERVOIR 
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beautiful. Its wooded bays and inlets, its 
mysterious islands, set off a 676-acre surface 
reflecting all the lights of the sky. 

City water problems caught up with Cam- 
bridge gradually. Fresh Pond was an inviting 
Source with a capacity of thirteen hundred 
Million gallons at their very doorstep, and the 
Cambridge Water Works Corporation was ~ 
chartered in 1852 and taken over by the city in 
1865. The old wooden pipes ran the water 
around all right, but the water that was paid 
for never seemed to equal the amount that 
went into the pipes, leading to arguments with a 
embattled engineers over the question of 
leaks. = 

A remarkable insight into the customs of 
that city of forty thousand people can be drawn — 
from the 1871 Water Board's report to the City 
Council. They provided water for 


WESTON Strny Veeck Les, \ 
CAMBRIDGE 


\ RESERVOIR 


7,526 faucets with 1/2" to 1" openings 
1,687 water closet supplies 

2,808 wash bow! faucets with 1/4" openings 
1,954 bath tub faucets 

1,360 wash tub faucets 


©.1985 Ruth Hapgood 
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Clearly, privies were given up late, well 
after those handsome claw-footed bathtubs 
had come into their own. 

When the population crossed sixty thou- 
sand, Cambridge began to look further away 
for water and in 1887 the legislature author- 
ized them to take the water of Stony Brook and 
its tributaries. A long narrow valley lay above 
Avenue to the people of Weston), and his 
descendants live in the area to this day. The 
dam that Hobbs built is still visible from the 
street, and the family tannery flourished there 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
place was such a landmark, both visually and 
olfactorily, that for many years the distance 
was reckoned in Weston as so-and-so-far from 
the tannery. 

Hobbs Brook from the north joins Stony 
Brook from the west, and within a mile or so 
flows into the Stony Brook Reservoir. From 
there the water flows through pipes by gravity 
for nearly eight miles into Fresh Pond. Since 
1922, water treatment has been given at the 
Fresh Pond plant, where the mysteries of 
aeration, coagulation, flocculation, sedimen- 
tation, filtration, and disinfection are carried 
out. 

Hobbs Brook Reservoir is usually the pri- 
mary source of the city's water from mid-July 
to Christmas, and is gradually drawn down 
during the last half of the year. Islands turn 
into peninsulas and the seagulls find new 
resting places. The last big drawdown was in 
1981 and citizens looked for mastodon bones to 
emerge, so much of the bottom was revealed. 

Cambridge uses its own reservoirs for 
Ninety-seven percent to one hundred percent 
of its needs, these days, though in the bad 
drought year in 1966 they had to get a third of 
their water from the MDC. The MDC of course 
leaped west in 1895 to create the Wachusett 
Reservoir from the waters of the Ware River, 
and from 1928 into the 1940's built Quabbin in 
central Massachusetts, drowning eleven vil- 
_ lages and towns to do so. 

From the point of view of protecting the 
purity of the water, Cambridge owns discon- 
 Certingly little of the land in its watersheds — 
Only three-and-one-half percent of some 
_ twenty-five square miles. While the Hobbses' 
tannery and Lincoln's piggeries are things of 


confluence of Hobbs and Stony Brooks; the 
Lincoln dump (whose days are numbered) is in 
the swampy area of Hobbs Brook headwaters. 
Forty "lane miles" of interstate highway 
(chiefly Route 128) run beside the reservoirs, 
and the freight trains of the Fitchburg line 
cross and recross the brooks. 

Cambridge's Manager of Water Resources, 
Jon M. Beekman, always has at his elbow a fat 
little reference book*, looseleaf for instant 
the Stone Brook dam near its junction with the 
Charles River, and this had been one of the 
earliest mill sites in the Commonwealth. In 
the 1880's it supported the flourishing Cool- 
idge, Sibley & Treat factory which made 
specialized cotton machinery, supplying not 
only Lowell and Lawrence but Alabama and 
Tennessee. Sibley pencil sharpeners also domi- 
nated their market and kept generations of 
school children functioning. 

Weston's historian Daniel S. Lamson la- 
mented in 1913 the loss of both the mills and 
the beauties of the old mill pond. 

"Near these machine-shops was the little 
canon, enclosing the pool out of which the 
cascade fell. From above, the waters of the 
brook came down the rapids white with foam, 
the banks covered with mosses and ferns, the 
oaks and hemlocks overarching the stream. 
Altogether it formed one of the most beautiful 
bits of natural scenery to be seen this side of 
the White Mountains.... All the available por- 
tions of this valuable plant have now been 
completely destroyed by the Cambridge water 
board.... It is time our people should realize 
the immense injury to farms and manufactor- 
ies which the free and easy grants of the 
legislature of late years to water companies 
are doing." 

Cambridge acquired one hundred seventy 
acres of land and created the Stony Brook 
Reservoir with a 402-million-gallon capacity. 
It can be seen on both sides of Route 128 south 
of Route 20. 

This did not hold them long. The city 
continued to grow, and in 1892 they acquired 
land in Waltham, Weston, Lincoln, and Lexing- 
ton for a reservoir on the Stony Brook tribu- 
tary, Hobbs Brook, finished in 1897. Hobbs 
Brook water, rising chiefly north of Route 2 
and west of Mill Street, fills the Hobbs Brook 
Reservoir with its 2,756 million gallons at a 


_ the past, industry creeps steadily nearer. The 
Weston dump is strategically situated on the 


“If it aint broke, don’t fix it’ 


BUT if it IS broken, or needs maintenance, 
call 


JEFFREY M. MUDGE 
for 
all aspects of professional home care, 
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28 years experience 259-8527 
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| height of one hundred eighty-three feet (Cam- 
bridge base) above sea level. Controlled by the 
‘gatehouse at the Winter Street end, the water 
_is released down its newly modernized spillway 
and runs merrily away along its ancient course 
to Kendall Green. 

At Kendall Green we finally discover why 
‘this stream, known on the oldest maps as 
Stowers Brook, now bears Hobbs' name. Hobbs 
‘the First was named Josiah and moved to 
‘Weston in 1730. He settled by the side of the 
‘stream where it flowed under the road to 
‘Lancaster (now Route 117 to us and North 
‘updating, with data on most chemicals that 
might possibly spill or leak or creep into the 
water. He knows how dangerous it is and how it 
should be dealt with, and he is on the call list of 
all the police departments that might possibly 
answer a call to a wreck or spill of chemicals 
on the watershed. 

Water pollution from road salt is a problem 
that engages more and more attention. Around 
Hobbs Brook Reservoir, negotiations for more 
moderate use of salt, and for switching to 
calcium chloride, go on with the continuous 
cities and towns plus the state and industry. 
The city's Water Board, in cooperation with the 
M.D.P.W., is now embarked on a comprehen- 
sive and pioneering fifteen-month study of 
sodium in the Hobbs Brook water. This will 
continue all this winter, and a final report is 
due June or July 1985. 

As various town planning boards and devel- 
opers also know, building within the watershed 
requires that the water be protected. Al- 
though one wonders at some of the develop- 
ments that go on, at least they have been 
required to take water protection into ac- 
count. It may not be the earlier formula of 
planting endless conifers, but it is protection 
nonetheless. 

When one looks at those little creeks, Stony 
Brook and Hobbs Brook, and thinks of the 
thousands of faucets in Cambridge, one won- 
ders how it is possible to come by some 
seventeen million gallons per day out of the 
reservoirs they fill. But that seems to be part 
of the magic of modern water management. 


* U.S. Department of Transportation, Coast 
Guard Division — "Chemical Hazards Re- 
sponse Information System." 8 


NEWS FROM THE SOLID WASTE STUDY 
COMMITTEE 


Curbside trash pickup. It may happen in 
Lincoln sooner than you think. The Solid Waste 
Study Committee, appointed by the Select- 
men, will be explaining to the town this winter 
alternatives to our present landfill before it 
reaches capacity or is outlawed — and what the 
cost will be. 

July 1985 is the expected date for full 
operation of the NEWSC plant in North Ando- 
ver — two months ahead of schedule. By then 
we must be ready to deliver the town's solid 
waste (both dry trash and garbage) to North 
Andover for disposal/resource recovery. 

One option is to build and operate a 
transfer station to which residents will take 
their trash, and from which it will be hauled to 
the disposal plant. Extensive research empha- 
sizes that competent design and construction 
requires time — three years, conservatively. 
High costs and siting also present severe 
problems. Regular trash pickup at each resi- 
dence appears to be the immediate, and possi- 
bly the long-range solution. For many resi- 
dents that may be an unwelcome change: 
habit, aesthetic preferences, and leash laws 
may need adjustment. The Committee hopes 
that Lincoln's capacity for innovation will 
prevail. 

Bagging all trash, putting it out on the 
morning of pickup, and if necessary, adding a 
few drops of ammonia to keep dogs out, have 
all been shown to work in nearby towns that 
have converted and used trash collection. In 
addition, the collection cost is lower. 

Visits to several towns of our size have 
shown that those with transfer stations are not 
entirely happy. Curbside pickup has advan- 
tages: flexibility to change in design and 
operation; a reliable source of necessary de- 
sign and contract data (e.g. tonnage) which is 
not only estimated; use of improvements in 
handling and hauling equipment. It may also 
prove to be more economical for the long term. 

There will be information meetings before 
the March Town Meeting for all residents to 
become familiar with the problem, so watch 
for the dates in the local paper and official 
notices. 

Members of the Solid Waste Study Commit- 
tee are Henry Harrison, James Lennon, and 
Henry Rugo. iz} 
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HISTORY OF THE SUDBURY WATER WORKS 
_ AND ITS DESCENDANTS 
_ by Joan Perera 


Examining documents referring to the Mas- 
sachusetts water system is like reading a 
federal plan of the interstate highway net- 
work. Words such as, "gates" and "tunnels" 
_ suggest a web of interconnecting roads. But, in 

fact, these words describe the Metropolitan 
_ District Commission (MDC) water supply sys- 


voir, lies well to the west of Boston (and 
Lincoln). Moving eastward via aqueducts, 
water flows from the Quabbin/Ware water- 
meccs into the Wachusett Reservoir. From 
there, the water bypasses the Sudbury River 
“waterworks (except in emergencies) and flows 
“via tunnels and aqueducts to the thirty-four 
“Cities and towns of the MDC water district. 

The origins of today's MDC water system 
began over one hundred years ago. Planning 
for the water needs of metropolitan Boston, 
the Massachusetts legislature passed in 1872, 
the Sudbury River Act, which gave Boston the 
right to divert water from the Sudbury River. 
This same act created the Boston Water Board 
whose charge was to "construct permanent 
water works within the 75.2 square miles of the 
Upper Sudbury River Watershed" (1). As a 
result of this legislation seven reservoirs were 
constructed between 1875 and 1898 along the 
north and south branches of the Upper Sudbury 
River (2). Even before the Sudbury waterworks 
were completed, state health officials were 
voicing concern over the quality of the Sudbury 
River. 

In 1893, the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health recommended looking beyond the east- 
ern part of the state for "long-term reliable 
sources" (3). The end result was the damming 
of the south branch of the Nashua River and 
the eventual development of the Wachusett 
Reservoir near Clinton, Massachusetts. In 
1895 the Boston Water Board became the 
Metropolitan Water Board (MWB), and it ad- 
ministered not only the Sudbury Reservoirs but 
also the Mystic River water system and the 
development of the Wachusett Reservoir. The 
MWB offered water service to cities and towns 
within ten miles of the State House. Six years 
later the MWB was designated by lawmakers as 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewage Board. 

By 1905, the Wachusett Reservoir was fully 
Operational and five of the seven Sudbury 
Reservoirs were taken out of service leaving 


tem whose largest source, the Quabbin Reser- — 
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the Sudbury Reservoir, in Southborough, and 
Framingham Reservoir number three on the 
map, along with the new Wachusett facility, as 
the primary water sources for the 
Metropolitan Water District. 

In 1919 the Metropolitan Water and Sewage 
Board was incorporated into the newly formed 
MDC. The search for water supply sources 
moved westward, and in the 1930's the Swift 
River was impounded to create the Quabbin 
Reservoir in the Massachusetts towns of En- 
field, Dana, Prescott, and Greenwich. In 1943, 
the Quabbin Reservoir was completed, and the 
water district of the MDC was expanded to a 
fifteen-mile radius of the State House; and ten 
additional cities and towns were accepted as 
contract users of the District. 

In 1947, the Ashland, Hopkinton and White- 
hall Reservoirs of the South Branch of the 
Sudbury River were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Management for recre- 
ational uses. Until 1974, the Sudbury Reser- 
voir and number three (see map) were used 
mainly during the peak-demand months of the 
summer; and in the last ten years, they have 
only been used as an emergency back-up 
supply. Additionally, these two reservoirs 
provide an emergency link function in the 
event of a shut-down in the aqueduct-tunnel 
network of the MDC system. 

In the late 1960's the MDC began to re- 
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LITTLE. WHITE HOUSE 


Little white house on a grass-grown road, 
How can I close your door, 

Leave you alone, save for icy-toed 
Winter to walk your floor ? 


Little white house, you must go to sleep 
Wrapped in a snow cocoon. 

Walls of gray rock will a vigil keep, 
Flanked by a pine platoon. 


Little white house, keep your lilac dress. 
April will find your lane. 

Winter, I’ll dream of your blessedness ; 
Spring, I will come again. 
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evaluate its water needs. Stating that 
300,000,000 gallons per day (MGD) is the safe 
water yield of the present reservoir system 
(Quabbin and Wachusett), the MDC began to 
consider other sources. In 1973 the Commis- 
sion undertook a feasibility study regarding the 
re-activation of the Upper Sudbury River 
Watershed as a water supply. Plans included 
the construction of a 100 MGD treatment plant 
at the Sudbury Reservoir. Water would be 


pumped from Reservoir numbers one, two, and 


three to the Sudbury Reservoir where it would 
be treated and then sent via aqueducts and 


tunnels to the cities and towns of the Metro- 


q 


politan Water District. In the 1973 plan the 
MDC estimated that the Sudbury system could 
provide, in an average year, over 29MGD. The 
public protested the 1973 plan because there 
was no citizen participation in the study. 
Additionally, the potential impacts of the 
projects were not considered. 

In 1979 another engineering study was 
authorized by the MDC. This study examined 
only the 22.3 square mile watershed of the 
Sudbury Reservoir. The scaled-down plan 
includes construction of a 30 MGD treatment 
plant which would produce for the MDC water 
district, in an average year, 21.9 MGD of 
water. Citizen participation in the study took 
the form principally of a thirty-five member 
committee known as SCAC (Sudbury Citizens 
Advisory Committee). Lincoln is represented 
on SCAC by newly-appointed Joan Kimball of 
Hillside Road replacing William Elliott who re- 
signed during the past year. Citizen concerns 
are focused on three primary areas: (1) the 
actual site of the proposed treatment plant, (2) 
the Sudbury Reservoir vicinity, and (3) the 
downstream sections of the Sudbury and Con- 
cord Rivers. SCAC is chaired by Concord 
residents, Tom Sisson and Barbara Mudd. 

In addition to the MDC study of the Sudbury 
Reservoir project, the Commission is also 
analyzing its entire water supply to the year 
2020. A Water Supply Citizens' Advisory 
Committee (WSCAC) is part of this larger 
study. Appointed Chairman of WSCAC by the 
Secretary of Environmental Affairs is Lincoln 
resident, Ann Gannett. 

On December 19, 1984, the Massachusetts 
Legislature created the $665,000,000 Massa- 
chusetts Water Resources Authority. This 
semi-autonomous authority will take over the 
water supply and sewage division of the MDC. 

And now it is 1985. 


In the next issue the Lincoln Review would 
like to interview Lincoln water experts and 
State Representative, Cile Hicks, regarding 
the impact of the Sudbury Reservoir project on 
Lincoln and its water. Will the newly created 
Massachusetts Water Resources Authority 
have an effect on the Sudbury Project and how 
will the water authority approach the water 
supply of the state? 


(1) Draft Environmental Impact Report on 
Sudbury Reservoir Water Treatment Plant, 
prepared by Parsons Brickerhoff Quade and 
Douglas, Inc., for the MDC Water Division. 
p. 3-1. 

(2) Sudbury Northern Branch Reservoirs — the 
Sudbury Reservoir, Framingham Reservoir #1, 
Framingham Reservoir #3; Sudbury Southern 
Branch Reservoirs — Framingham Reservoir 
#2, Ashland, Hopkinton, and Whitehall Reser- 
voirs. 

(3) Draft EIR on Sudbury Reservoir Water 
Treatment Plant, prepared by Parsons, Brinck- 
erhoff Quade & Douglas, Inc., for MDC. p. 3-1. 


Metropolitan Water District 


Arlington Marblehead Somerville 
Belmont Medford Stoneham 
Boston Melrose Swampscott 
Brookline Milton Wakefield 
Cambridge Nahant Waltham 
Canton Needham Watertown 
Chelsea Newton Wellesley 
Everett Norwood Weston 
Lexington Peabody Winchester 
Lynn Quincy Winthrop 
Lynnfield Water District Revere Woburn 
Malden Saugus 

Contract Users (outside fifteen mile radius) 

Chicopee Marlborough Wilbraham 
Clinton Northborough Worcester 
Framingham Southborough 

Leominster So. Hadley Fire District 


MEET AN ASSOCIATE 
Meet an Associate 


Joan Perera enjoys writing and the article 
on water in this issue deals with a subject that 
interests her greatly. Recently Joan has taken 
writing courses at the Radcliffe Seminars and 
Simmons. Her education also includes an 
undergraduate degree from Stanford Univer- 
sity in History, as well as a Masters in 
Education from Harvard University. In 1963- 
64 Joan taught history in Lincoln's sixth grade. 
Now her major is parenting and she has three 
children including a daughter at Middlebury. 
We are proud to have Joan on our staff. 
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WHO IS THE NEW KID ON THE BLOCK ? 


BURROUGHS-SMITH, REALTORS & J J GIAMO, REALTORS 


will now be doing business as 


ASHLEY-CUTTER-SMITH, REALTORS 
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Anne Ashley C. Thomas Cutter 

Alice Emery Alice Bohlin 


Mary Hadcock Sasiree Cutter 


‘Roseanne Giamo 

Gery Jones 

Molly Krakauer 
Ricki Stambaugh 
Roberta Segel 
Eugenia Segien 
Skip Whitaker 

Min Martinson, Sec. 


Stonehedge 395 Boston Post Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 Weston, MA 01293 
259-8376 899-0750 

Members: 


Greater Boston Multiple Listing Service 
Central Middlesex Multiple Listing Service 
RELO/Inter-city Relocation Service 

FIABCI- International Real Estate Federation 


RVING THE AREA WEST OF BOSTON 


LINCOLN 


Attractive five bedroom, T-shaped 
Deck Contemporary nicely sited on 
two wooded acres. Potential for 
home/office on lower level. Quiet, 
family neighborhood. $348,500 MLS 
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WESTON 


Impressive 5 bedroom brick front 
French Provincial in Weston Estates. 
Splendily landscaped 1% acres. 
Formal living room and dining room 
off circular marble foyer.| 

Country kitchen, all glass Florida 
room with sliders to private patio 
and Gunite heated pool. Separate 
bedroom and bath on main level! 

for maid's quarters. $650,000 MLS 


WESTON 


Designed by Marjorie Pierce, this 

handsome Colonial offers a gracious 

living room with fireplace, hostess 

dining room, cozy library, eat-in kitchen, 

recreation room. screened porch, five 
ee bedrooms, and 2% baths. Convenient 

— Southside location. $349,000 MLS 


ASHLEY-CUTTER-SMITH, REALTORS 


259-8376 899-0750 
STONEHEDGE, LINCOLN MA 395 BOSTON POST RD, WESTON MA 


DON’T INVITE agin 
WINTER Window Quilt 


INSULATING SHADES 


INTO YOUR _s JANUARY 
Tec SALE! 
Save 25% 


On sale now Lots of comfort in 
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gy tax credit dow Quilt® in 48 
Heating savings now colors and prints or 
Air conditioning sav- Window Showcase® 
ings next summer high fashion insulat- 
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oer yee OF NEW ENGLAND INC. 
ENERGY CONSERVATION PRODUCTS & SERVICES. 
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NOW QUALIFIES FOR 15% TAX CREDIT 


DENTAL HEALTH CLINIC 
Open for all - Senior Citizens Free 


MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE | 


Cleaning and Fluoride $4.00 
Full Mouth X-Rays 5.00 
Bite Wing X-Rays 1.00 


CALL 275-2383 - located in Bedford 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


(617) 259 - 9204 


| in me had long since succumbed. 
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‘THE GREAT PEPPER CHASE 


by Suze Craig 


It began in Bangkok. In a bowl of Tom Yam 
| _ Kung, to be exact. 


The menu translated the 

' dish as Spicy Prawn Soup With Lemon Grass. 
The soup was superb. And fiery. "Don't eat 

those little red and green bombs," Russ 


_ warned. Hot peppers, to which the gourmand 


In her wide- 
ranging Asia's Undiscovered Cuisine, Rose- 
mary Brissenden explains that hot peppers "... 


' have not so much a taste as a chemical effect 


... (they) tend to stimulate the appetite, cool 
the body temperature, and bring about a 
general feeling of peace and benignity. When 
“you have become an admirer it is difficult to 


' resist moving on to addiction." 


Indeed hot peppers, but very different from 
the Chinese variety we had exclaimed over in 
Hong Kong, and different also from Jalapenos 
and Serranos, in size and in flavor. I'd never 
“seen this cultivar before. Individual specimens 
“measured from a half to three-quarters of an 
‘inch, and were sharply pointed. Red, green, 

even orange. Miniatures for a doll-house. The 
gardener in me leaped to attention. 
_ Blissfully we hung over our fragrant steam- 
‘ing soup. We asked for seconds. And thus had 
‘to blow our noses not once but three times. 
Thai hot peppers — culinary snuff. 
_ The next day we flew on to Singapore. Now 
that I knew what they were, I began to see Thai 
hot peppers everywhere. The Singaporeans 
blithely sprinkle them — chopped, to extract 
‘the most flavor — on everything. Ah, desserts 
I'm not sure. 

We had bought, by now, four large cook- 
books. Lemon grass presently grew in the 
greenhouse at home and was thus available; 
‘authentic hot peppers were not. What we 
needed to do, the salivating gardener in me 
observed, was to find seed. 

So we asked about seed everywhere we 
went, always stipulating the small, explosively 
hot peppers. 

Hardly the sort of question your average 
tourist office can answer. Nor was the 
concierge very helpful. The housekeeping 
staff thought I was pleasantly crazy. The 
elevator operators allowed as how they too, 
thought hot peppers a very fine condiment, but 
as for seed ...??? Grins and shrugs from taxi 
drivers. A giggling sales girl suggested them as 
a means of revenge on errant boyfriends. No 
one knew of any garden centers, any nurseries. 

One morning I sat in an office, waiting for 
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Russ to finish a business meeting. After 
hearing an account of my fruitless search, 
Sylvia, the Singaporean and sympathetic ad- 
ministrative assistant there, cocked her head 
to one side. The office plant service was 
Changing all the greenery that day, and she 
suddenly looked very hard at a well-muscled 
young fellow staggering through the door under 
a six-foot potted schefflera. 

He responded with delight to her query for 
hot pepper seed. Several ping-pong transla- 
tions later (like everyone in Singapore, he 
spoke English, but his accent was so heavy | 
could hardly understand him) we had estab- 
lished a map of sorts on a scrap of paper. Go to 
People's, go on down New Bridge Road, and just 
after the intersection — but just before the 
Bridge — enter the seed shop there — and ask. 
No, he wasn't sure of the number but the name 
was (here he swiftly dashed three complicated 
squiggles down the side of the paper). Just go 
there, he reiterated, there's seed for every- 
thing there. They sell to farmers, he added. 

Ah hah, says I to Sylvia, the Agway of 
Singapore. 

That afternoon, invigorated by the thought 
of Tom Yam Kung on a icy January night in 
Lincoln, we piled into a taxi bearing the sign 
"Mandarin speaking driver" and showed him the 
map. I used the important words "Go to 
People's" (the Hyde Park Corner of Singapore? 
Or just a general socialist meeting place?). 

He nodded. "Where on New Blidge Road? 
You have number?" 

We didn't. I pointed confidently to the 
Chinese squiggles. "That's the name. Right 
before the Bridge." 

"You not have number? New Blidge Road 
velly long." 

We began to despair. "Go to People's, it's 
just before the Bridge. And there's the name." 
More pointing at the squiggles. 

"Ah, you never mind. I get you there. I stop 
and look in telephone book. I find — you no 
worry." And with this verbal pat on our heads 
he nosed the car into the stream of traffic. 
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Just moved in? 
[can help you out. 


Don't worry and wonder about learning your way 
around town. Or what to see and do. Or whom to 
ask. 

As WELCOME WAGON Representative, |'ll simplify 
your getting settled. Help you begin to enjoy your 
new town... good shopping, local attractions, 
community opportunities. 

And my basket is full of useful gifts to please your 
family. 

Take a break from unpacking and call me. 


Wetome Waar 


Lincoln-Vera Hansen; 259-3479 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
: NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


wk wk & FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * * 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


MICHELIN 


ROAD SERVICE © TOWING SERVICE 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN, MASS. 
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ibs) BRIDGESTONE 


Let's celebrate 
your baby. 


The recent arrival of the newest member of your 
household is the perfect time to arrange for a 
WELCOME WAGON call. 


As Welcome Wagon Representative, my basket is full of gifts 
for the family. Plus bs of helpful information on the special world 


babies. 
Call now and let’s celebrate your baby. 


at you’ re not becoming to you; 
a BX Ou. oupne to be coming to us. 


You will look better wheh your hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and style. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 


manicure. You really ought to be cone Uae us. 


apelli 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 


2590500 


| telephone kiosk. 


And had to stop rather sooner than the first 
We had just wheeled by 
People's (alas, merely a large department 
store) and the car had begun to move away, ina 


| stately fashion, from a traffic light. A non- 


descript brown van whipped a right-hand turn 


from the left lane (Singapore, like Britain, 
| drives on the left) smack across the front of 


the taxi. Which stopped dead: screech (the 


| taxi tires), wham! (something metal), gasps 
| (ours), Mandarin imprecations (the driver's). 
| Both vehicles trundled to the left-hand side of 


the road; both drivers leaped out. 
"Ohmygod," I breathed, "all I wanted was 


_ hot pepper seed." 


The two men (the other driver was also 


| Chinese) exchanged words, gestures, looked 


furtively up and down busy New Blidge Road. 


| A small wad of bills passed from the other 
| driver's hand into the pocket of our driver. 


Smiles, shaking of hands. Our driver hopped 
back into the front seat. "I know he going to do 
that — no right turn there — I just know he 
going to do that." Looking carefully into the 
rear view mirror he swung the car back out into 
the traffic. "Nothing important. No worry. 
Now I find telephone." 

The whole point of the swift exchange, 
Russ murmured, was to make retribution — and 
not, in any way, shape, or complaint, get 
involved with the police. Life is quite regu- 
lated in Singapore, it seems, and most minor 
traffic accidents are so settled. How sensible; 
think of all those insurance papers nobody has 
to fill out. 

On to the Blidge. We went over it, round 
the block twice. "We look for 


a Al] 28 RB A 
Have name over door, maybe." 

Back to the other side of the bridge again. 
From the rear right window we anxiously 
scanned the row of small three-sided shops 
lining the road, looking obediently for 


Ba Fl 38 SE BD a] 

All the signs were in Chinese; we 
wouldn't have been able to identify whichever- 
it-was even if we had seen it. But we looked 
carefully. 

"Tl look telephone book." Around the corner 
again we went; the driver pulled into an untidy- 
looking gas station (signs in Chinese again, but 
gas pumps were fairly indicative). He leaped 
out and vanished round the corner. 

"What if he never comes back," I suggested 
brightly. 

"Pepper seed." There followed a long sigh. 


But he did come back, and triumphant. "Ah 
hah, I call number in telephone book. I ask, 
where are you?" (How would I react, I wonder, 
if a unknown voice on the telephone opened the 
conversation by asking me where I was.) "He 
number 22." 

After three trips over the Blidge and 
around the block we did indeed find him. Ban 
Lee Huat Vegetable Seed Co. A three-sided 
shop open to the sultry street. No, he didn't 
have seed for the very small hot ones, just 
these. A work-grimed fingernail stabbed at 
the picture of what looked to be somewhat 
larger (perhaps three inch long) hot red pep- 
pers. We bought the twenty gram yellow 
packet (detailed planting instructions on the 
back — in squiggles) and despondently made our 
way back to the hotel. 

The following day we trudged down to a 
large market on Cuppage Road and there 
bought a half kilo of "those little hot peppers." 
Back in the hotel room I hunched over a coffee 
table, a small pile of the red ones and a box of 
kleenex before me. Enveloping the first 
Capsicum in facial tissue, I slit open the tiny 
fruit with the tip of the smaller Swiss Army 
knife blade. A London bomb squad could not 
have been more careful. I also defused some 
green ones, not knowing what seed, if any, 
would prove viable. 

And a good thing it was that I got the seed 
from what I know to be the hot pepper I 
wanted. Back here in the States even mere 
identification seems unlikely. Hot peppers, I 
discover after a prowl through the library anda 
general ransacking of cookbooks, come in 
various nationalities, shapes, spellings, and 
cultivars. Tabasco, Jalapeno, Serrano, cay- 
enne, Italian. Cherry, birdseye. Chili, chilli, 
chile. Frutescens cerasiforme, frutescens 
fasciculatum, frutescens longum. Someone in 
Singapore had referred to my hot peppers (you 
see how I have come to positively own them) as 
birdseye; the large green edition of Exotica, 
however, describes birdseye peppers as small 
(yes) and rounded (no — those I have seen in 
Waltham Supermarket and know as atjar, but 
don't ask me where that name came from; I'm 
beginning to think I dreamed it). 

Meantime, the pursuit continues. Will any 
'85-garden catalogs include Thai hot pepper 
seed? If they do, what will they call it? In her 
Original Thai Cookbook Jennifer Brennan ex- 
plains that the English pronunciation of the 
specific Thai words for the diminutive capsi- 
cum is prik e noo, but really, how can any 
gently bred middle-aged woman go to 
Lexington Gardens and ask. is) 
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FROST 


She descends 

through the night air 

wearing a moon colored dress 
walks in my garden 

her hem brushing against 

a cluster of flowers 

the blossomless lilac bush trembles 
as she runs her hand across its leaves 
she breathes snow crystals 

that settle over the lawn 

at dawn she drifts away 

leaving behind blackened shrubs 
shriveling petals 

and the cold. 


© 1985 
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What can you do to fight cancer? The 
Massachusetts Division of the American Can- 
cer Society would like to start a chapter in 
Lincoln. Right now it is in the planning stages 
and is looking for dedicated volunteers to form 
the Unit Board which consists of six commit- 
tees: Professional Education, Service, Public 
Education, Campaign, Public Information, 
Planned Giving and Legacy. These committees 
carry out or provide support for the American 
Cancer Society's cancer control program. You 
could help organize a speaker's bureau, help set 
up a cancer detection clinic in Lincoln, or a 
support group for cancer patients. 

Cancer is everybody's business. The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society has a need for all talents 
and skills. Over the years, about two out of 
three families are struck by this disease. 
Interested in finding out more?? Call the 
American Cancer Society in Marlboro (1-481- 
1622) and find out when the next meeting will 
be held in the Lincoln Library. Your services 
do count and the time you give may save a life. 


DRIPS AND DROPS 


Drips and Drops on Lincoln Water 


The water system of Lincoln was based ona 
legislative act, Chapter 188 of 1872, which 
made Lincoln and Concord co-partners in the 
use of water in Sandy Pond until the demand 
became excessive, in which case Lincoln had 
priority. After a period of shortage in the 
1900-1909 period, the law was amended to 
provide that Lincoln should have all the water 
after the water level had dropped three feet 
below a control level. This situation lasted 
until the late 1960's when Concord withdrew. 
Since that time the Pond has remained sub- 
stantially full. 


Sandy Pond 


Sandy Pond when full covers 156 acres and 
its total natural watershed is about three times 
that area. The pond, which averages 14.3 feet 
deep, can hold about 729,000,000 gallons of 
water, and 512,000,000 gallons of rain falls on 
the watershed in a normal 41 inch rainfall year. 
Over a period of years Lincoln and Concord 
took about 230,000,000 gallons a year without 
excessive drawdown. The Blake Report of 
1952 suggests this is the normal yield of the 
Pond, the remainder of the 512,000,000 gallons 
(55 percent) being lost through evaporation, 
transpiration seepage, and run-off. Since the 
intake was lowered in 1965, the pond could be 
drawn down 400,000,000 gallons and each foot 
of drawdown would provide ground water from 
the full extent of the watershed. We are 
working, therefore, with some 230,000,000 
gallons of "normal" rainfall water plus 
400,000,000 gallons of storage. With annual 
pumping at the rate of less than 140,000,000 
gallons, the pond seems to have ample capacity 
for a larger population. It must be noted that, 
while the pond can provide 230,000,000 gal- 
lons, if the rainfall dropped to 30 inches, the 
transpiration and evaporation would continue 
unabated; so the water supply would only 
receive perhaps 100,000,000 gallons. Thus 
with the 400,000,000 gallon drawdown poten- 
tial we could seemingly run for eight years at 
below normal rainfall. 

The pond provides, under normal condi- 
tions, an excellent source of water. Three 
characteristics of openreservoirs must be kept 
in mind. First, in the spring and fall at the 


approximate time of thawing and freezing, the 
water in the pond "turns over." The result is 
that stagnant water and normally settled silt in 
the bottom may get riled up, and be pumped 
into the system, causing some discoloration 
and taste. More serious is the matter of algae, 
some of which are always present but in small 
numbers. When conditions are suitable, they 
will multiply prolifically or "bloom." When this 
occurs, a serious taste problem will arise. 
Particularly difficult to cope with are the 
limited number of algae types which can 
flourish in the dark, i.e. inside a pipe. Re- 
peated inspection and testing helps keep 
abreast of this type of problem, and an appro- 
priate treatment of copper sulphate will con- 
trol the growths. The algae that grows in the 
pipes can be eliminated by heavy chlorination 
and flushing. From time to time Sandy Pond 
has shown above minimum counts of coliform 
bacteria, long the most significant worry of 
water and health commissioners for, although 
harmless themselves, they are indicators of 
the possibility of spread of water-borne dis- 
ease. The state health officials require that a 
modest amount of chlorine be injected into the 
system, as a precaution regardless of condi- 
tions. 


The Tower Road Well 


The water commissioners, aware of the 
growth of the town, and not expecting Concord 
would abandon its right to use Sandy Pond 
water, for years searched for alternative 
sources. Seismic tests in 1961 and 1962 led to 
the conclusion that the so-called Lunt property 
on the west side of Tower Road and lying 
between two brooks, one the outflow of Sandy 
Pond, the other of Todd Pond, showed the 
proper geophysical characteristics. 

The Commissioners then arranged for a 
prolonged pumping test of the area and found 
that it had substantial capabilities. The Town, 
in 1965, then authorized the acquisition of 
various parcels of land to provide for an 
ownership extending not less than 400 feet 
from the well site, and during 1966 the well and 
pump house were constructed. 

The watershed serving the well site totals 
about 1,000 acres, not including the 465 acres 
in the Sandy Pond Watershed. 
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Baktaa M. O' Prin, Dhe., F-altorw 


Menber of Multipte Listing Service 


Full-service brokerage 
local & worldwide 


Specialists in the finest residential 
properties, land, commercial sales & leases. 


259-9104 


™" Office at the Depot, Lincoln Road 
P.O. Box 101, LINCOLN, MA. 01773 


WEST CONCORD 5&10 10 $1 STORE 


It’s not too early 
to think about Valentine’s Day 


Cards, gifts, etc. 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 
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| Country Squire 
| Luncheonette 


LINCOLN, MASS 
(at the TEXACO station) 


' LINCOLN ROAD 


| Breakfast and Lunch 
[ 280-8034 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


8 
| 
6 
8 
AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
: RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
Leccesccasecceeoos 
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The well is designed to deliver 750,000 
‘gallons per day and has done so successfully 
over long periods of times. As with many 
‘wells, the pumping draws fine silt into the 
‘immediate area of the well, with the result 
‘that the pumping capacity is reduced. It is 
‘therefore necessary every few years torestore 
‘Its full capability by "surging." The maximum 
‘annual yield of the well is 270,000,000 gallons. 
|The watershed area (below Sandy Pond) re- 
) eives something like 1,100,000,000 gallons of 
rainfall of which, using the 55 percent loss 
figure noted in the discussion of Sandy Pond, 
“perhaps 500,000,000 gallons is available from 
which to draw. 


2 ‘The Pressure Reservoir 


_ Off Bedford Road at the top of the Town 
Hill is the Pressure Reservoir. This was an 
artificial hand-laid stone-lined basin about 210 
feet long, 150 feet wide, 13 feet deep. It hada 
‘capacity of a bit over 1,500,000 gallons. This 
exceeds the amount needed for a town the size 
of Lincoln with its widely spaced houses 
resulting in minimum fire conflagration risks. 
The reservoir was surrounded by evergreen 
trees which rise to elevations of 10 to 40 feet 
above the tank. 
_ In 1982 a new pressure tank was con- 
structed on Tower Hill. This present in-ground 
ank holds 1,480,000 gallons and also is cov- 
ered. (The state demanded the pressure tank 
de covered.) 


= Pond Well 


In 1983, another pump house and Chemical 
eed Building were constructed, as it was felt 
that Lincoln needed another water source. The 
ite was located at Farrar Pond, and it proved 
to have greater pressure than the Tower Road 
ell. The water commissioners had to 
ecommend the installation of pressure 
reducing valves to the areas in town which 
were affected. 


Adding Chemicals 


' The water in Lincoln at present has three 

treatment programs, chlorination, fluoridation 
and ph adjustment. The State Department of 
Public Health which oversees the operation of 
all water systems in the state, requires the 
injection of small doses of chlorine at the 
Sandy Pond station. This is generally ata level 
so low that the chlorine taste is not noticed 

very far from the station. 


Responding to orders from the local Board 
of Health and the people of Lincoln, the water 
department adds fluoride to the water in the 
amounts specified. A regular testing system is 
Carried on to ensure that the injections are 
adequate, but not excessive. 


Rust 


There are three solutions to the problem of 
rusting: One is to replace the pipe, a second to 
line the main with a cement lining, and a third 
to treat the water as is being done in Lincoln. 
Obviously, placing a lining one-sixteenth inch 
thick on a six-inch main reduces its capacity to 
a greater degree than such a lining on a ten or 
twelve inch pipe. The costs of lining run high, 
close to new construction. It is a slow process, 
involving a pavement cut every 700 feet or so. 


Hydrants 


The system contains 404 hydrants placed at 
varying intervals along the system. The more 
recent installations are spaced not more than 
700 feet apart to insure that as many houses as 
possible will be located within 500 feet of a 
hydrant. This enables the property owner to 
get the best possible insurance rate given the 
basic operating capabilities of our water and 
fire departments. 

Solid as they look by the side of the road, 
hydrants must be handled with care. Most 
particularly the process of closing an open 
hydrant is sensitive in that if shut down too 
fast a "water hammer" situation develops 
which may cause a break in a main even at a 
remote distance from the hydrant. The actual 
valve, seats or washers in the simpler sense, 
are subject to abrasion if a stone or piece of 
broken off rust is forced through when the 
valve is nearly closed. 


The Water Commissioners 


Our hard-working water commissioners are 
Gabe Farrell, an electronics engineer, Leona 
Champney, a soils engineer, and Robert De- 
Normandie, who is primarily interested in the 
business end. 

Next to the Schoo] Department, the Water 
Department has the largest budget in the 
Town, and they deserve thanks for the fore- 
sight in planning and their many long hours of 
overseeing. isd 


This article is based on a town report, Better 
Water for Lincoln, 1976. 
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GROUP/WEST offers you “THE BEST” in new construction 


CONCORD 
$395,000 . WAY LAND 
- Outstanding interior. space. $299,000 
-Over 2 acres surrounded by - , 
conservation land ~ * Exciting Tudor of brick, stucco 
- 2 story entry - skylit and stone 
cathedral ceiling — "Country area of new homes 
- Béautiful woodwork Custom oak kitchen with 
‘Designer cherry kitchen center island 
‘. with center island «Large formal dining room 
«Fabulous skylit 30' game room *Master suite with skylit whirlpool 
Master suite with whirlpool bath. bath - 
CHOOSE YOUR DECOR! A MUST SEE! 


SUDBURY 
$498,000 
“The Scarsdale" ~ #28" step down family room with 
Builder: Joseph A. LeBlanc fieldstone hearth 
¢ Magnificent English Tudor of -Banquet dining room leads to 
brick, stucco, and stone open deck 
* Over 4000 sq. ft. of living space * 35 baths 
* Custom Wood Mode cherry kitchen -28' master suite with fpl. & 
with Pella greenhouse whirlpool spa 


MOVE THIS JANUARY! 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Eleven Lewis Street « Lincoln, MA 01773 


2593-9700 


Bob Pearmain. G.R1. Lois rasilovaity 
Shelo Harding. GR Nancy Murphy. GR. 


Tara Chaletzky and Eleanor Fitzgerald 
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SUDBURY 3 SUDBURY» 
$289, 000 $369,000 


eee es, Wayland (Similar House Under Construction) 
f Charming New England Gambrel built by 


line 

Af ge Joseph A. ‘LeBlanc featuring: 

- 3000 sq. ft. of living space » Beautiful country setting 

¢ Skylit family room with cathedral *Wonderful established neighborhood 
ceiling -Qutstanding space - 4000 sq. ft. 

+20' master suite with whirlpool +Cathedral ceiling kitchen § family rooms 


‘1st floor library with custom bookshelves 
* Huge closets 
¢ Master suite with whirlpool and separate 


SPRING OCCUPANCY! dressing area 


*Southerly views 


LINCOLN 
$569,000 
"Wheeler Farms'' estate area surrounded *Magnificent Quaker Maid cherry kitchen 
by acres of conservation ¢+Beautiful porch overlooks woodlands 
: : : : +Master bath with Jacuzze 
peeeereecie Colonial featuring: eDramatically set at the end of a private drive 


«A grand elegant foyer 
«Formal fireplaced living room with balcony AWAITING YOUR PERSONAL TOUCH! 


| group/west 


REALTORS 
Bleven Lewle Street o Lincoln, MA 01773 


259-9700 


Bob Pearmnain. G.R.L Lots Krostoveiry 
| She 30 Harding, G.R1. Nancy Murphy, GR. 
Tara Chaletzky and Eleanor Fitzgerald 
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case TRA Vey 


CONCORD CROSSING 
LAUNDROMAT 


will send you 


CAMPING 


To the only U.S. National 
Park in the Caribbean 


MAHO BAY — f i re aD 4 : 
St. John KEN PETERSO 


Sylvia Golden 
358-5388 259-0479 


THE BAZAAR 
Antiques 


Consider Giving an Antique 
for Christmas 


-Christmas Ornaments 
‘Stocking Stuffers 
-Planters, Baskets, Old Tools 


Tues.Thru Sat. 12:00-4:30 


Lincoln, 259- 0510; Sherborn, 655 


LINCOLN ROAD lopp. The Mall } - West Newton, 244.2000; Wayland, 398-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 


LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9538 hp 


THE LIBRARY CHILDREN'S ROOM IS FOR 
ADULTS 


Public library children's rooms are not just 
for children. If you have ever experienced a 
sudden interest in a subject totally new to you, 
the children's room of your public library is a 
great place to begin research. Many people 
equate children's non-fiction with lots of pic- 
“tures and half inch high words. Not true. Most 
non-fiction is geared for the third through 
eighth grade reader and there are plenty of 
eighth graders who can run circles around 
many adults in certain subject areas. Do not be 
embarrassed to enter that room full of attrac- 
tive posters, mobiles, and short people. The 
trip can be very worth while. 

' The place to start in the Lincoln Public 
Library is the reference section of the Child- 
ren's Room where almost all of the materials 
Circulate. Besides the WorLd Book Encyclo- 
pedia which is traditionally the best jumping 
off point in any area, the Children's Room has 
Other new, and not so well known, reference 
Books. 

Marshall Cavendish Limited, a publisher of 


| 

7 

ts 

| Beautifully illustrated and researched refer- 

| ence books, has come out with a new twenty- 

five volume set called Growing Up with Sci- 
‘ence: the Illustrated Encyclopedia of Inven- 
tions (1984). Here you can find everything 
from a fascinating cross-sectional picture of a 

| blimp with detailed descriptions of its history 

and operation to the innards and workings of a 

one-armed bandit. 

| - The Illustrated Dinosaur Dictionary by 

: Helen Roney Sattler (Lothrop, 1983) lists over 
three hundred dinosaurs from all over the 

| world as well as entries on animals that were 

| dinosaur contemporaries. It also boasts one 
hundred seventy-five drawings and a color 

section depicting the periods of the Mesozoic 

era. 
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LIBRARY CHILDRENS ROOM 


The twenty-one volume New International 
Wildlife Encyclopedia (Purnell Reference 
Books, 1980) is perfect for all ages. From 
aardvarks to the mysterious South American 
zorro, the magnificent photographs are pleas- 
ing to young family members while the de- 
tailed descriptions of characteristics, habits, 
and scientific classification will appeal to 
advance readers. 

Over one hundred fifty sports and four 
hundred events highlight the Diagram Group's 


The Rules of the Game: The Complete 
Illustrated Encyclopedia of all the Sports of 
the World (Bantam, 1982). Wonderful for 
spectator or participant alike, this covers 
everything from the highly popular game of 
American football and its rules, plays, and 
scoring to the lesser known skills needed for 
darts or horseshoe pitching. 

Peoples of the Earth (Danbury Press, 1973) 
is a beautiful twenty volume encyclopedia 
which presents a well-rounded picture of the 
peoples and cultures of the world, past and 
present. Arranged geographically, with fabu- 
lous color photographs, this covers everyone 
from hunters and collectors to the inhabitants 
of the world's major cities. 

How long has it been since you have been 
tantalized by a good subject atlas? Warwick 
Press has reissued seven that were first pub- 
lished in Great Britain a few years ago: the 
Illustrated Atlas of the World in the Age of 
Discovery 1453 - 1763, the Illustrated Atlas of 
the Modern World, the Atlas of the Ancient 
World, the Atlas of World History, the Illus- 
trated Atlas of the Bible Land, the First 
Picture Atlas, and the Illustrated Atlas of 
Archaeology. All have fascinating informa- 
tion, maps, diagrams, and photographs. 

As well as books of general interest to 
adults, the Children's Room offers a variety of 
books for adults working with children. The 


Our January Lamp 
Sale Is On! 


UP TO 50% OFF SELECTED LAMPS. 
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21 walden st. concord center 
Closed Monday 369-2597 


Year After Year | 
FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 


Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some ,DANDIES °:: 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
--and practically nothing "as ad- 
vertised on T.V." 
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See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 
28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 
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‘non-fiction sections on bibliographies, handi- IN THE MAILBOX 
craft, cookery, music, parties, and games are 

especially helpful as well as a new Parents! 

‘Shelf for books on children and reading. The 

Parents' Shelf is a rotating collection of new ( 


itles, as well as special titles on loan from the | 


‘adult collection. as zal me 

_ There are several terrific guides to chil- eee ae Zz 

‘dren's titles for infancy through the primary Zi ‘4b RT SR ee 

grades. Dorothy Butler's Babies Need Books eK.) oe ae 

(Atheneum, 1980) contains not only a wonder- ies eon? ae i eae 
ful bibliography, but explains the importance aa : oe 

‘of books in a child's development. Two more he “ Dies ee ‘ 
good guides are Betsy Hearne's Choosing Books Ae phew : aera: 
‘for Children (Delacorte, 1981) and Jim Tre- EN Cees eal ae 
'Tease's well known The Read-Aloud Handbook on RE SE. i tp pig 
(Penguin, 1982) both of which take a child's ai “HS / : eT 
‘reading through elementary school. Books and Oe a= . as actor a Ae 
[the Teenage Reader by G. Robert Carlsen UNV ih pooped AND 
(Harper, 1967) tackles recommended books for eS 


[teenagers in various areas and subjects with 
good introductory chapters and a great anno- 
tated bibliography. 

When it actually comes to preparing chil- 

“dren to read themselves, two great guides are 
Betty Boegehold's Getting Ready to Read 
Ballantine, 1984) and Nancy Larrick's A Par- 
ent's Guide to Children's Reading (Doubleday, 
£975). 

One wonderful thing that children's books 
can do for parents is to help them prepare their 
children for such troublesome times as the Pee MN Lee Binntna, 

Meath of a relative or pet, a hospital visit, 
divorce, the birth of a sibling, or a major 
household move. Two great reference sources 
for this sort of book selection or "biblio- 
therapy" are Joanne Bernstein's Books to Help Dear Mrs. Smith, 

hildren Cope with Separation and_ Loss 

(Bowker, 1983) and Sharon Spredemann 
(Dreyer's The Bookfinder, two volumes 
(American Guidance Service, 1977). The meat 

‘of both consists of detailed annotated bibliog- 
raphies, but The Bookfinder also lists over six 
hundred topics in its subject index which are 
considered important to children and adoles- 
cents. Not only are the subjects of separation 
and loss covered, but books are listed which 
deal with such subjects as cooperation and 

prejudice among hundreds of others. 

Your public library is for everyone and this 
includes the children's room. Never hesitate to 
use it no matter what your age and never 
hesitate to ask questions of its librarians. @ 


Many thanks for the copies of the Lincoln 
Review. It is a very good article, and your 
husband has caught the likeness of both Posei- 
don and also the 'Spiral' in his drawings. 

Let's hope that it catches the eye of 
someone who phones you to say they are 
starting a fund to buy the sculpture! 

With best wishes, and many thanks for 
setting the ball rolling. 


Most sincerely, 


Robin Binning 
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OLD TOWN HALL LINCOLN CENTER 


| THE BIT BRACE. 


LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


ADULT CLASSES 


WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesday & Saturday Morning 

September = May 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


Elizabeth Coover 862-58))6 
Tuesday & Saturday mornings 259-9876 

Address: P, 0, Box 205. 

Lincoln Center 01773 = 0800 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 
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ATTENTION ALL WRITERS the Concord Depot 
AND READERS 
Plan to attend the 
Annual Meeting 
of 
THE LINCOLN REVIEW 


at the Smiths on Boyce Farm Rd. 
3 “piims 
Sunday, February 3 
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Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 


A em 


Name 


Address 


Health Foods - Gourmet Foods. 


93 Thoreau Street Open 7 days including, 
Concord, Mass. 01742 Thur. & Fri. evenings | 
Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Carol Caswell Box 98 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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[OMAR THE TENTMAKER MEETS LILI THE 
LIBRARY LADY 


_ (Last October when Omar came to Lincoln 
Jafter the library bicentennial to remove his 
me sped tent froin the library lawn by 
the as ceeenemmet Lili, the local Library 
| La dy 
_ Omar — Hi, Lil, what's up? Last week this 
‘ole tent certainly saw a lot of people during 
your Centennial. 
» Lili — Yes, a thousand people. During the 
year, one thousand people are in and out of the 
ibrary every week, but during the Centennial 
, they all came at the same time to share in the 
| festivities. 
_ Omar — I'm glad the weather was pleasant, 
though it must have been a little chilly in the 
/@venings. In fact, it's chilly now. How about 
eeping me warm, honey. 
Lili — Don't be silly. It's not as cold as it 
was then but the children didn't notice it. They 
‘ used to it. The library's Children's Room 
the Was meant to serve only asacellar. It is cold in 
© winter, damp and moldy in the summer but 
| the Ephilodendron is growing very well across 
| ine Ceiling. 
Omar — You folks moved plenty of tables 
ja id chairs in and out of the tent that week. Is 
iz lat how you stay in shape? 
Lili — Sure do, moving furniture, folding 
Ja nd unfolding chairs for every program at the 
| 
Is 
i 


Drary. Magic is performed in the Tarbell 
.oom every week. Sometirnes it is a quiet 
reference room, sometimes a mini-auditorium 
fa conference room resounding with lively 
dis iscussion. You should hear the noise when the 
300k Club meets or Amy is reading the pre- 
choolers a story or showing a movie. It really 
Wings with the Jazz Group in the evening. 
Omar — But, Lili. I thought a library was 

Ite ipposed to be a quiet place. If the reference 
toom has to be a multi-purpose room, how can 

|p D eople use it for research or study? 

_ Lili — Oh, the library staff is fast at 
Stashing away the movie projector, whisking 
ig the coffee pot, moving furniture so that 
ne room is ‘off limits' for a minimum amount 

‘|}0f time. 


But, Omar, if a patron needs 


OMAR THE TENTMAKER 


reference help during a program, then our 
reference librarian dons her miner's cap, 
crawls quietly around the shelves and spirits 
the needed volurnes out to the hallway. 

Omar — I can be fast, too. In fact I'm 
almost finished with this tent, Lili. How about 
we find a quiet spot for a 'talk'? 

Lili — Maybe the Historical Room. Some- 
times it's quiet but it's also a multi-use room. 
It has a large table for meetings or students, or 
one of the library projects. There just isn't 
privacy. 

Omar .— Why doesn't the librarian stay 
where she belongs in the work room? 

Lili — Now that's really funny! In the work 
room, each staff member gets about fifteen 
inches of counter space and a stool to perch on 
(if she's lucky). Have you looked at the job 
qualifications here? We have to be slim to fit 
in the office work room and in good physical 
condition to run up and down to the attic to get 
material. We need wonderful powers of con- 
centration to work at a desk in the middle of a 
passageway with lots of people milling around 
the card files and an excellent digestive 
systern to eat your lunch in a corner of a staff 
room that is mostly overrun with work tables 
and storage bins. 

Omar — You know, Lili, I've been thinking 
.. You've been juggling space here for a long 
time. Ninety percent of the townspeople have 
library cards and about twenty percent will 
visit here this week. Maybe I should leave the 
tent up. We could camp out ... You know, Lili 
.. a jug of wine, a book of poems, and thou .... 
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REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes 


for Buyers = And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 
professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network - All of the U.S 

We are members of. the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency's professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 
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